


BUT WHAT WILL THE CHICKENS THINK ©F |; 


Soon after starting in the feed business, fifty decided, was to ask the birds or 

years ago, Wm. H. Danforth, founder of Purina That meant feeding each ration unc 
Mills, realized that you couldn’t judge afeed ditions and checking results. This 
just by the way it looked or by what wasinit. sulted in the Purina Research Far: 
The only way to be sure of quality results, he and largest research unit of its kir 


BABY CHICK UNIT— 
26,000 chicks on ex- . P f ; 3 . ' 
periments yearly. o> a7 ; rai ns! y. Pa RABBITS, FOXES, MINK 
Jn, . Y and DOGS— AI! rcised of 
, }- : the Purina Farm and better 
TURKEY UNIT— Over ; : rations built for each, 
° . 5,500 raised each year. # . - 
POULTRY UNIT—World's Breeder flock set record of 
largest poultry research 191 eggs per henin | year. 
center. . . 3,000 layers, - 
10,000 broilers, 7,000 
pullets each year. 





BLOOD SOW UNIT— 
Set record of 17% hogs 
marketed per sowin! year 
: ‘ PURINA RESEARCH 4 from 85 sows and gilts. 
DAIRY CALF UNIT— ; " Y "ey FARM—Groy Summit, “Ges 
Pioneered the raising BS . ore Missouri... 540 acres, 
of calves on dry feed. -? aa" , a A Van over 50,000 head of 
% = j poultry and livestock 
fed yearly. 


a 


DAIRY UNIT— Average 
yearly production per cow 
in the herd raised from 
6,000 Ibs. to 12,116 Ibs. in 
14 yeors. 


Fa 


STEER UNIT—About 225 : . Al ’ " | HOG FATTENING UNIT 
steers fed out annually. —About 1,250 hogs fed 
Each lot of 25 to 50 fed | out yearly. Many exceed 
different rations. 2% 200 Ibs. in 6 months. 


YOUR LOCAL PURINA DEALER BRINGS THE RESULI 
OF PURINA FARM RESEARCH TO YOUR FARM 


Into every bag of Purina Chows, every Purina ate “one-stop” farm service stores featuris 
Sanitation Product, and into the profitable pro- Purina Chows and Sanitation Products, bab 
duction programs explained in Purina litera- chicks, farm supplies, seeds, fertilizer, hy 
ture, go the new feeding and management dis- grain, and complete Purina Approved Cust 
coveries, the results of the years of work at the Mixing Service to turn home-grown grain init 
Purina Research Farm. properly balanced rations. 

All of these are made available to you in your Your Purina Dealer’s special wartime jo! 
community by the Purina Dealer at his friendly the “Food for Victory” Crusade is to help ) 
red-and-white checkerboard store. This store is __ s-t-r-e-t-c-h precious feed supplies ...to b 
community headquarters for feed and feeding you produce the extra food needed to win" 
service. Whatever your feeding problem may be, war and the peace. Ask him today to fill out hel 
call on your Purina Dealer—he’s capable and ful Feed S-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-r Sheets on your poult 
willing to do his best. Many Purina Dealersoper- and livestock. 


PURINA MILLS and 7,000 Purina Dealers 
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T has always been a Goodyear work- 
ing principle that nothing is good 
enough which can be made better. 


And it has been Goodyear experience 
that the source of betterment is less 





A few Milestones in 
GOODYEAR Research 


1906—Introduced the straight-side tire 
— the original quick-demountable tire. 
* 1908—Developed the tire-building 
machine — made quality mass produc- 
tion possible. © 1913—Brought out 
multiple-cord tires — greatly increas- 
ing mileage and dependability. * 1917 
—Pioneered pneumatic truck tires — 
the foundation of modern truck and 
bus transportation. * 1922—Developed 
Captax accelerator for curing rubber 
— a major advance in tire quality. 
1927—Introduced Airwheel low-pres- 
sure airplane tires. * 1927-29—Syn- 
thetic rubber patents — United States 
and Great Britain. * 1929—Developed 
light-weight, high-pressure farm spray 
hose. * 1931—Pioneered pneumatic 
farm tractor tires. * 1934—Developed 
Pliofilm moistureproof packaging. * 
1935—Brought out LifeGuards — 
took danger out of blowouts. * 1937— 
Built America’s first all-synthetic rub- 
ber tire. © 1941—After several years of 
pilot plant operation, established com- 
mercial unit plant for producing 
synthetic rubber. * 1941-43—Many 
secret military developments of wide 
postwar usefulness. 
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often the materials used than what is 
done with them. 


On this premise Goodyear since its 
earliest days has pursued research to 
advance the usefulness and value of its 
products. 


It was this unresting quest for improve- 
ment which fathered the first straight- 
side tire, the first pneumatic cord tire 
for trucks and farm tractors, the Sure- 
Grip open-center tread, the Klingtite 
Red Farm belt, the first American all- 
synthetic tire, plus a host of other 
Goodyear advances. 


During this past year Goodyear dedi- 
cated a new home for its scientific 
resources — what is believed to 


be in personnel, facilities and 
equipment the finest laboratory 
for its purpose in the world. 


Its bold and various activities now are 
concentrated on war products, but the 
lessons learned will inevitably enrich 
the fullness of life when applied to the 
products of peace. 


From the developments spurred by war, 
such possibilities are foreseeable as Plio- 
film wrappers for fruits and vegetables 
that preserve freshness for months, 
plastic glass, feather-light insulating 
materials, plastic water pipes that won't 
burst when frozen, metal-wood lamina- 
tions for plane and car bodies, mildew- 
proof tarpaulins and awnings, static-free 
radio, crashproof fuel tanks, and many 
like wonders on which we now are at 
work. 


Firm in its purpose to stand forth 
always as “science headquarters” of the 
rubber industry, Goodyear aims to make 
it true of its products, as of life in 
America, that “the best is yet to come.” 


Sure-Grip, Klingtite, Captax, Airwheei, Pliocfilm, LifeGuard—T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 

















THE FARM OUTLOOK 


By Jack Moran 


IN BRIEF. Blending of farm and industrial 
objectives is key to postwar prosperity 


e Little change expected in farm production 
during early reconversion period. 


@ Livestock to be maintained at current 
levels, oil-crop acreages to be increased in 
1945. 


@ Record plantings of food and feed crops 
this season, but acre yields may be lowest 
in three years. 


@ Price floors may be raised to prevent ex- 
cessive decline in hog production. 


@ Higher ceilings-on all commodities ex- 
pected to adjust for higher parities. 


e@ Cash farm income may top 22 billions 
this year. 


Postwar. Agricultural economists fore- 
see little change in the general pattern of 
farm production during the early stages 
of reconversion of industry from war to 
peace. Later, they anticipate a dimin- 
ished demand for vegetable-oil crops and 
a swing-back to the usual emphasis upon 
meats and dairy products; meanwhile, 
increasing emphasis will be put upon the 
vegetable-protein foods. 

Government plans for 1945 call for the 
maintenance of livestock production at 
approximately the 1944 volume, but for 
additional increases in the output of 
vegetable-oil and other direct-food crops. 
As in the last two years, farmers will be 
guaranteed minimum prices, but prices 
presumably scaled higher than in 1944 to 
induce further expansion in acreages of 
soybeans and peanuts. The 1945 goal for 
soybeans may exceed 15 million harvest- 
ed acres, and for peanuts may be close to 
9 million acres. About half of the increase 
in soybeans would come out of oats, and 
most of the remainder from rotation 
pasture and idle land. Corn acreage 
would be reduced in the cash-grain areas 
of Illinois and Iowa. 


Reconversion. Of major concern to 
farmers during the reconversion period 
will be the maintenance of consumer buy- 
ing power thru gradual (rather than an 
abrupt) stoppage in production of mili- 
tary goods and an offsetting increase in 
the output of civilian supplies. Com- 
modity prices are likely to soften in any 
event, but less so if industrial employ- 
ment is maintained at high productive 
levels because consumer savings for post- 
war spending would be speedily dissipat- 
ed during any protracted period of un- 
employment. 

Both Government and industry are 


studying proposals for easy transition 
from war to peace, but expressions are 
principally in objectives rather than in 
blueprints for action. The general con- 
census is that postwar domestic and 
foreign requirements for farm products 
will be far in excess of the prewar 
volume. 


Reciprocity. Farmers themselves will 
supply much of the postwar demand for 
industrial goods—principally for the re- 
habilitation and modernization of farms 
—and thus help measurably to support a 
high level of industrial employment 

The reciprocal industrial demand for 
farm products should help considerably 
in maintaining production and prices of 
agricultural commodities at profitable 
levels. The Federal Government also may 
be expected to finance large postwar 
programs for soil rehabilitation and con- 
servation in the public interest. Follow- 
ing a recent survey, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Services says “we need to drain 
about 30 million acres of some of our 
richest land, which is too wet for full 
production . . . to build thousands of 
stock ponds for better livestock produc- 
tion . . . to improve our farm irrigation 
and water use on 12 million acres in our 
drier regions . . . to plant soil-building 
and erosion-resistant crops on thousands 
of mutilated fields.” 


Distribution. Also in the discussion 
stage is the need for modernization of 
processing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion facilities to accommodate a perma- 
nently expanded volume of postwar agri- 
cultural production. Ideally, farm pro- 
ducts would be processed closer to the 
farms to minimize the transportation of 
waste to the cities and make for more 
economical distribution of finished prod- 
ucts to the farms. 

Many food technologists are predicting 
rapid advances in the dehydrating and 
quick freezing of foods for domestic con- 
sumption and export. 

Greatest immediate concern is over the 
possibility that transportation shortages 
may dam back the supplies of raw prod- 
ucts on the farms next fall. 


Lower Yields. Farmers have planted a 
record total acreage of food and feed 
crops this season,- but the final outturn 
may be no larger than in 1943, since it’s 
likely that per-acre yields will be smaller. 
Unless weather conditions improve, corn 
is expected to average little more than 
31 bushels to the acre, as compared with 
32.5 bushels in 1943 and 35.2 bushels in 
1942. Yields of wheat also are expected to 
average smaller this season—14 bushels 
to the acre, compared with 16.5 bushels 
in 1943, and with 19.8 bushels in 1942. 
Oats and barley are ex- [ Turn to page 16 
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ENJOYS OLD COINS — 
and Aged-in-the-Wood FASY ON aa 


Pipe Tobacco zoNGUE— eT SO 





COIN COLLECTING makes time pass wll 
happily for Earl Kaylor—but his RICH-T ALBERT 
real hobby is packing that pipe PR CE 

with mellow, fragrant P. A. “It’s a 
thrill, that swell, tobacco-y Prince 
Albert taste,” says Earl. “And the 
even way P. A. packs down, the 
smooth way it draws!” 











50 


pipefuls of fragrant 


tobacco im every . me ‘ ae a 
handy pocket pack - dt i ‘A 
age of Prince Albert / Fi: . 








DOUBLE THE PLEASURE 


of Hobby-Time Leisure! 






















SILHOUETTES PLANES — 
Shapes Better ‘“Makin’s’’ Smokes 








THERE’S FUN for Bob Gunter in 
cutting out plane shapes, but more 
fun in shaping up those fast, easy- 
rolling P. A. smokes. “Every one 
neat, trim, and firm,” says he, “and 
every puff of P. A. mild, yet full of 
good rich taste.” No other tobacco 
like Prince Albert, Bob insists. 















fine roll-your-own 
cigarettes in every 
handy pocket pack - 
age of Prince Albert 













R.J. Reynolds Tob. Co, 
THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE ‘rs 
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“EARMARK”’ téeen for a 


BETTER FARM HOME 
after the War! 


There’s no finer investment— 
for the same War Bond dollars 
that build up your “new home” 
fund will be helping to win the 
war faster and save American 
lives. 


Some building repairs may be 
needed now. If and when they 
are, you'll save time and money 
by making them promptly —and 
both for present maintenance 
and your future new home, 
you'll be wise to select 


LONG-LIFE 
PRODUCTS —, 


Economical cost, low upkeep, and added 
years of service are assured when you 
use these dependable building materials 


Your Carey Dealer can help with your 
repair problems. Write today for his 
name and address, and book describ- 
ing Carey Products. Address Dept, T 


CAREY ASPHALT SHINGLES 
Low-cost weather protection 
ROOF COATINGS 
Renew old roofs 
COVERALL ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
BOARD—For repairs and new 
construction. Will not burn. 
ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
Saves fuel in winter...retards 
heat in summer. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG.CO 


Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
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Mr. H. C. Jaeger holds what sometime 
may be admired in Fifth Avenue shops 


A lovely cake came from Mrs. Jaeger's 
oven an hour after we took this photo 


Teamwork Aplenty at the Jaegers 


ProversiaL busyness of the beavers 
has nothing on the activities of the H. C. 
Jaeger family, Ixonia, Wisconsin. Gener- 
al farming, fox farming, a sizable dairy 
herd, poultry, a garden that last year 
yielded 700 quarts of canned produce, a 
larger-than-family-sized orchard, special 
4-H projects constantly underway, and a 
representative in nearly every community 
activity calls for family teamwork. And 
teamwork explains how the Jaegers get so 
many things done. 

Harbingers of a gorgeous succession of 
spring and summer perennials are the 
showy tulips that flaunt their brilliance 
the moment you come in the Jaeger 
drive. Cover-girl Helen tries her hand at 
arranging a few of the blossoms. Helen 
and her mother, an efficient homemaker 
with an easy smile, both are flower en- 
thusiasts. Last fall they set out over 300 
bulbs and are looking forward to an ex- 
citing floral display this year. In the 
winter their flower-growing hobby is 
concentrated in their arboretum which 
features 30 to 40 geraniums, Amaryllis, 
and 50 different kinds of cactus collected 
by various members of the family when 
on trips, and by neighborly exchange. 


Bur flowers are definitely a sideline of 
our cover personality. Helen has chalked 
up a 4-H record that bespeaks a most 
practical streak. Last year she became 
quite famous for her demonstration on 
sulphuring apples, a method of preserva- 


tion she and her mother feel is especial! 
good. Helen will be graduated from hig! 
school this month and may very likely be 
starting nurses’ training in Milwauk 
next fall. 


Tuere is one more daughter and t 
more sons in the Jaeger family. Hele: 
sister, Inez, is just 10 so hasn’t had | 
chance in 4-H yet, but Lorenz, 20, a1 
Albin, 15, have both taken an active part 
Lorenz, president of the local Club and 
junior leader of the township was award- 
ed third place in the National 4-H 
Achievement Contest last year. To merit 
his award, he cared for 250 chickens, 
pigs, one baby beef, 12 sheep, and 1! 
dairy cattle—in addition to his duties of 
office and his work on fire preventio! 
(which warranted his winning a $1! 
scholarship). Albin has had six years 
Club work—he started ‘‘almost too 
young’’—and finds his chief interest in 
the dairy side of farming. He manages 
the milkers and has a dairy calf project. 
The calf is Holstein and representative of 
the fine herd associated with the Jaeget 
farm. All milk is sold in Chicago. 

Mr. Jaeger and his brother Gilbert to- 
gether manage the various farming en- 
terprises. Mr. Jaeger has been raising 
foxes for 20 years, having started with 
one pair. Now he has 50 vixen and be- 
longs to the American National Fox 
Breeders’ Association, to whom he sells 
the pelts each year. END 


Bird's-eye view of the Jaeger farm. Note dairy barn, fox pens, orchard, and garden 
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HEN you buy a tractor tire that gives 

W extra long life you know that tire will 

give extra performance. Firestone Ground 

Grip Tractor Tires outlast other makes because 
they outperform them. 

They have up to 215 extra 
inches of tread bar length per 
tractor. Tread bars are triple- 
braced. They don’t break off. 
There are no broken centers — 
consequently no traction leaks 

and no center tread stubs to catch trash. And 
weather-resisting Vitamic rubber is used in the 
tire body and the tread of all Ground Grip 
Tires. 

These are the essentials of long life that 
you get in Firestone Tractor Tires. They come 
at no extra cost to you. 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone with Richard Crooks and 
the Firestone Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Howard Barlow, Monday evenings, over N. B. C. 


Copyright, 1944, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Firestone \ 
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Mr. Extra Traction represents } 

the Extra Bar Length that gives 

Superior Pulling Power to FIRESTONE 

GROUND GRIP TRACTOR TIRES 





FIRESTONE BUILT THE FIR] PRACTICAL PNEUMATIC TRACTOR TIRE AND PUT THE 
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OU want good fence when you 

buy. So ask for the best. Ask for 
U-S-S American. Get your order in 
now. The government is permitting 
us to manufacture more and more 
of this popular farm fence. But 
there still is not enough to fill all 
demands right away. If your dealer 
can’t supply you immediately—just 
be sure he puts your name on his 
American Fence waiting list. That 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 





way, you'll get your share of this 
strong, long-lasting fence as soon as 
possible. 

While the war lasts, ask for only 
the amount of fence you absolutely 
need. And send for our free booklet, 
“How to Make Fences Last Longer.” 
It tells 25 easy ways to keep old 
and new fences in tip-top condition. 
Mail the coupon below. There’s no 
obligation. 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


AMERICAN FENCE 





UNITED 
STATES 
STEEL 





American Steel & Wire Company 
Room 402, Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of your new, illustrated book on 
fence care. 
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FARMER fi) SPEAKS 


“The Farmer Speaks” is a national 
survey of the opinions of 6,000,000 
farmers. It is conducted impartially 
by a national research organiza- 
tion, reported here without editorial 
bias and strictly as news— Editors. 





Farmerica 


Chooses Dewey— 
to joust with F. D. R. 


Question: Will you look over all these possi- 
ble candidates and tell me which one man 
you'd like to see as the next President of the 
United States? 


Vote of Those All Midwest Other 
Selecting Farmers Farmers Farmers 
DEMOCRATIC 
Candidates: 
Roosevelt 80% 81% 80% 
Hull Qo 8 
Wallace 5 
Byrd 3 
Farley 1 
Byrnes 1 
Rayburn 1 


9 
6 
2 
2 


4 
5 
1 
1 
1 





100% 100% 100 
Vote of Those 
Selecting 
REPUBLICAN 
Candidates: 
Dewey 
MacArthur 
Willkie 
Bricker 
Stassen 
Warren 
Johnston 





100% 100% 100% 


As far as the voters are concerned, har- 
mony prevails in Democratic halls. Roose- 
velt seems to have successfully prevented 
any usurpation of his popularity by a 
rising Democratic leader, and tho not all 
party members are wholeheartedly in favor 
of the President, that he will lead the Dem- 
ocratic team in the race seems a cinch. 

In contrast, the Republican emphasis is 
upon indecision. As convention time draws 
near, our nationwide poll indicates rising 
enthusiasm for New York’s Governor 
Dewey. Nor have MacArthur backers been 
dilatory about pushing their favorite; a 
national association of MacArthur-for- 
President Clubs was formed in Chicago in 
mid-January. 

Willkie is the top choice of New England 
Republicans at present, and he runs Gover- 
nor Dewey a relatively close race in the 
Far West. But in the Middle Atlantic area 
(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and West Virginia) 
Dewey is favored over Willkie by better 
than 5 to 2 and in the area stretching from 
Ohio across the prairies to western Nebras- 
ka, Dewey likewise leads Willkie by about 
3 to 1 with MacArthur in between. END 
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LCM (Landing Craft LCI (Landing Craft LCT (Landing Craft LCV(P) (Landing Craft 
Mechanized) 50 ft. Infantry) 157 ft. Tanks) 105 ft. Vehicle Personnel) 36 ft. 


Americas Fighters move in - with GMI DIESELS 
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invasion boats nose in on enemy shores jn these capable craft—from the 36-foot | 
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ENGINES .. . /5 to 250 HP... . DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE N, Detroit, Mich, 
pee Engines of this series power the LCI and all the smaller landing croft 
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pos LST (Landing Ship LOCOMOTIVES......... . . s . ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, ill. 
— Tanks) 328 ft. Engines from this Division propel the giant LST vessels 
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PRODUCTION 
AND PROFITS 


- e TODAY AND 
TOMORROW! 


In a milk-hungry world at war, 
production is the all-important 
consideration .. . and rightly so, 
for more milk means more food 


for freedom! 


But, tomorrow, in a world at 
peace, the problem will be one of 
making this iacreased production 
profitable. After the war, the Ice 
Cream Industry will do its part 
by taking a larger share of this 
increased production of milk and 
milk products. The favorable mar- 
ket being created today, will help 
assure a greater peacetime de- 
mand for Ice Cream... it pro- 
vides a constant market at fair 


prices to the dairy farmer. 


Produce More Milk--More Dollars Per Acre 


Keep as many 
cows as feed and 
labor permit. 


Market the whole 
milk whenever 
possible. 


Grow more le- 
gume hay, pas- 
turage and grain. 


Fertilize to in- 
crease quantity 
and quality of 
feed. 

Produce good- 
quality milk and 
avoid waste, 


Feed to avoid sum- 
mer milk slump. 


Feed cows liber- Breed for better 


ally during their herd replace- 
dry period. ments. 


Barr Building Washington, D.C. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ICE CREAM MANUFACTURERS 





@ CONGRATULATIONS this month go to all 
the farm folks who have worked so hard 
and effectively to sell War Bonds. The 
women and the 4-H Club girls have dis- 
tinguished themselves. 


e@ “VIEWING WITH ALARM” comes easy 
when I study the prices being paid these 
days for purebred livestock and farm 
land; also the prices paid for rotgut 
liquor. All the tragedy and sorrow of 25 
years ago 1s On its way to re-enaction. 

I would be wide open to just criticism 
were I worried only about the money 
foolish people are wasting on alcoholic 
drink in a frenzy of war hysteria. The 
competition for materials and transpor- 
tation between the brewing and distilling 
industries and vital war necessities is 
tragic enough, but the loss of life and 
human usefulness as a direct result of an 
orgy of drinking is far worse. 


e@ A COMBINATION of good prices, patriot- 
ism, and favorable weather, has piled up 
enormous food supplies for three years to 
the utter confusion of calamity howlers 
who forecast a hungry America. Prices 
are still very good and certainly patriot- 
ism was never higher, tho some farmers 
are disgusted by Governmental confusion 
and uncertainty on the home front. En- 
couraged by farmers’ past production 
records, manpower authorities have cut 
deeply into farm labor this spring. It’s a 
dangerous mistake. They evidently for- 
got to consult the weatherman or else he 
told them much that the rest of us don’t 
know. 


e HAs YOUR SCHOOL a good teacher for 
next year? In our concern about the boys 
and girls in uniform we must not forget 
there are little folks close behind them. A 
year lost from their education can never 
be made up. They must soon take their 
places in a world reeling from conflict. 
They must have as thoro training for 
peace as the training their older brothers 
and sisters received for war. 


e Two years of overcrowded conditions 
among livestock have produced the in- 
evitable consequences of disease. A con- 
servation program such as poultrymen 
used last year is under way. The pages of 
Successful Farming are always open for 
such a campaign. But we don’t take 
hitchhikers! The manufacturers and 
peddlers of useless medicines and nos- 
trums have no place here. They are al- 
ways eager to lead the parade and make 
financial contributions tosuch campaigns. 


e@ SEVERAL SUBSCRIBERS got sore enough 
over Wendell L. Willkie’s article in our 
March issue to ask for their money back. 
I’m sorry they ever became subscribers 
because I shall always aim to present all 


FRIEND TO FRIEND 


sides of public questions, believing 
readers intelligent enough to form tl 
own conclusions after getting the facts. | 
shall never tell you how you ought 
think and then hand you the blueprint. 


e@ A FARMER AT A BANQUET also attended 
by city ladies having a yen for human 
welfare was asked: “And when, Mr 
Farmer, do you go to work in the morn- 
ing?” “‘Never,” snapped the farmer, “| 
just wake up and there it is waiting for 


bP] 


me. 


@ FARMERS’ HESITATION about plowing u; 
meadow and pasture for soybeans this 
spring is easy to understand. We ar 
ready dangerously short of grass seed 1 
restore an abnormal acreage in row crops 
Clover and timothy seed in large quanti- 
ties must be saved this year. The work of 
harvesting a pasture crop is limited t 
turning out the livestock and fixing tl 
fences. And labor, too, is dangerous|; 
scarce. 


e THEHUGE ACREAGE of soybeans achieved 
by subsidy and high-pressure sales met 
ods from state and Federal authoritie 
should not be taken too seriously as 
long-time proposition. Heavy investment 
in numerous small bean-extracting plant 
can prove painful to someone unless \ 
can all get Uncle Sam to build them 
With all artificial stimulants removed 
I’m guessing we would plant less than 25 
percent of last year’s acreage. 


e A sOUND PLAN for buying War Bonds is 
suggested by W. I. Myers, dean of agri- 
culture, Cornell University. First, invest 
in these Bonds the cost of needed repairs 
and replacements of buildings and equip- 
ment that cannot be made now because 
of lack of materials and labor; next invest 
in War Bonds the cost of desired improve- 
ments for the farm and home, such as 
water systems, refrigerators, and bath- 
rooms; then invest all you can in War 
Bonds as a general financial reserve for 
unfavorable years that may come later. 
There’s a program worth thought! 


e LESPEDEZA, THE WONDER legume 0! 
Missouri and southern Iowa, has helped 
thousands of men with terribly run-dow: 
farms. It can grow on soil no longer able 
to support clover, but, as it is generally 
managed, it is quite likely to reduce the 
fertility of such soil even further. No 
legume, however beneficial, can restore 
fertility to the soil when cropped too 


closely year after year for pasture or hay. 
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te Counted 
the SaHINGS— 





Found the Best 
Oil cheapest of all! 


Abad Joe Worle 


OF MARSHALL, MO. 
CUT FARM COSTS WITH THE HELP 
OF HIS “MOBILGAS-MOBILOIL MAN.” 
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“My oil was thinning out like water? says Mr. Worley. 
"Then John Reed gave me the answer-Mobiloil. | bought 
it for protection-then discovered it saves on oil and 
fuel as well as repairs. It gives my tractor more power, 
less sludge... saves me manhours! Today, Im convinced 


{4% 


Mobiloil’s the cheapest oil | can buy! 
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The above statements are a direct quotation of a Mobiloil user. You can secure similar economies 


Co the . . : tok 
5 depending upon oil previously used...the condition and state of maintenance of your equipment. 


‘ously 





ve Mobiloil “hy CHOOSE THE CORRECT FUEL, TOO 


ities 





LEFT: Use Mobilgas or Mobil- 
gas Special in high-compres- 
sion tractor engines. They burn 
cleanly, deliver full power— 
uniform performance. 


pays off in protection 
slants and savings! 


them. Clean, tough Mobiloil does a big 
oved. job in your engine... helps pre- 
an 25 vent power “blow-by” between 
pistons and cylinders...helps re- 
duce wasteful “oil drag” on bear- 
ing surfaces... helps keep your 
whole engine clean and efficient. 
It’s A-1 protection against wear 


RIGHT: Use Socony-Vacuum 
Power Fuelin engines designed 
for heavy fuel. It starts easily, 
and gives full power with great- 
est oil economy. 
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Sve aa 
pm —the way to save fuel and power! 
quip- 
Cause 
invest 
a“ c Order Your Requirements 
ch as s. Bs 
whe from this list of 
War Quality Farm Products! 


ve tor 
later. Mobilgas * Mobiloil + Mobiloil 
Gear Oil « Mobilgreases 
Mobil Kerosene « Mobilfuel 
Diesel « Mobil Tractor Fuel 
Mobilheat Stove « Sanilac 
Cattle Spray» Mobil Upperlube 
Mobil Radiator Flush « Mobil 
Hydrotone « Mobil Handy Oil 


obilo 


SOCONY-VACUUM Olt CO., INC., 26 B'way N.Y.C. and affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas;.General Petroleum Corp. of Cai ., Los Angeles. 
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TUNE IN RAYMOND GRAM SWING— Blue Network, Coast-to-Coast, 10 P.M., E.W.T., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
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Because 


it’s a BIRD Proslate Roof 
with the seams bonded together 
for keeps with BIRD Quick 
Setting Cement. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


BIRD Proslate or Paroid roofings are 
just what you need to protect your 
poultry, livestock, grain and feed 
from rain, sun and wind. They are 
the farmer’s practical roof — long- 
lasting, economical, easy to put on. 
No more loose and leaky seams for 
you, once you put down BIRD roofing 
with the sealed laps. And there are 
these additional features: 


CONCEALED NAILS 
BIRD’S concealed. 


nail method means 

— no more nails loos- 

a« ened by underside 
. wind pressure. 


FARM-TESTED 








I 
| 
| 


ERP) apmoven ano recommence || Built especially for 
= FOR FARM BUILDINGS BY THE farm use; perfected 


X/ BIRD through years of 


FARM ROOFING BUREAU || Setvice on farm 
uildings. 





There’s a special type of BIRD farm 
roofing for every kind of farm job. 
So ask your dealer to show you the 
complete BIRD line, including: 


FOR HOUSES AND BARNS 
BIRD Master-Bilt Shingles 


Thick butt and coarse granules give 
extra protection where needed. 


BIRD Tri-Tab Hex Shingles 


Designed with small tabs and even 
nail distribution to resist unusual 
wind conditions. 


BIRD Copper-Clipt Shingles 


With all 4 corners 


For timely answers to farm 
roofing questions, write for 
this free booklet, “Farm Roof- 
ing Guide.” Address Dept. 3 


BIRD FARM ROOFING BUREAU 
1472 West 76th Street, Chicago, Il. 
A Service of BIRD & SON, inc. 


Established 1795 East Walpole, Mass. 
New York Shreveport, La. Chicago 
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Plant-Bed Cover 


What's NEW in Farming 


G. U. 


8S. PAT. OFF. 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


Plant Beds. Paper protection over the 
glass frames makes a difference of 10 de- 
grees between the inside and outside of 
the bed. In heated beds the dewpoint is 
on the underside of the paper rather 
than the glass, therefore helping to elimi- 
nate “damping 6ff.”’ Paper also protects 
glass from breakage, helps frostproof bed, 
and eliminates danger of heavy rains 
seeping thru the sides.—Sisalkraft Com- 
pany 


Bean Harvester. This machine has a 
capacity for harvesting 12 to 20 acres of 
beans in 10 hours depending on foliage, 
soil, and crop condition, announces the 
manufacturer. It trails the tractor with 
puller attached, or can be used on beans 
after they have been pulled with a horse 
puller. Ripened, dry beans can be sep- 
arated from green beans while pulling 
and gathering. The machine shells few 
beans and does not pick up stones or 
lumps of dirt.—Warnke Bean Harvester 
Company 


Wheat. Mida, a new variety of wheat, has 
been released by the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College for the 1944 crop year. 
Since 1939 it has outyielded Thatcher 
by 10 percent, and has the highest aver- 
age of the five varieties compared in the 
trials. It is considered very resistant to 
leaf and stem rust, and has a marked 
resistance to stinking smut. It is some- 
what earlier and has a stronger straw 
than Rival and Pilot. In quality its pro- 
tein content is satisfactory. The seed 
supply will be very limited this year. 


Oil Bath for Eggs. Eggs which spoil 
each year because of delay in marketing, 
or in faulty storage, could be saved if 
poultrymen would apply the simple oil- 
bath method completed recently at 
Michigan State College. Oiled eggs 
stored 18 months ago at 31 degrees lost 
practically no moisture and were well 
preserved. A highly refined, colorless oil 
is used, and no technical skill is required. 
Treatment costs less than a half-cent per 
dozen eggs. 


Grapes. Iwo varieties, each earlier than 
the Concord, have won approval under 
Michigan conditions after several years of 


tests by Michigan State College. They 
are Van Buren and Fredonia, both of 
which are recommended for general 
planting. Seneca, Brocton, and Sheridan 
show considerable promise, but are 
recommended for trial planting only. 


New Oil Meal. A new kind of linseed- 
oil meal, called “‘solvent-extracted meal,” 
is as palatable to lambs on fattening ra- 
tion and is as effective in producing gains 
and finish on lambs as either of the two 
kinds now commonly used (old-process 
linseed and mechanical-process linseed). 
These conclusions were announced by the 
Minnesota Experiment Station at th 
close of its 1943-1944 lamb-feeding 
trials. 

The new type supplement is expected 
to be generally offered for distribution as 
soon as suitable machinery for oil-ex- 
traction by solvent methods can be ob- 
tained and installed in mills. It contains 
normally about 37 percent protein and 
1 percent oil compared with 36 perc: 
protein and 5 percent oil in linseed-oil 
meal derived by either of the other tw 
processes. 

The question is: Do these differences it 
composition and a possible effect of c! 
cals used in the solvent process influence 
the feeding value? Based on this exper'- 
ment, there is no practical change in the 
feeding efficiency as far as lamb fattening 
is concerned. Tests on hogs, now under 
way in Minnesota, have not been sur- 
veyed at present writing. [ Turn to page /4 
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»«e COUNT ON DEPENDABLE 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 


The American people will always give an overwhelming 


vote of confidence to that which thev know they can de- 
pend upon. That’s why more motorists prefer Champions 
than any other spark plug—why more Champions are in 
daily use throughout rural as well as urban America, than 
any other. The Champion Spark Plugs in service with 
our armed forces in the air, on land 
and sea, and on the home front are 
piling up increasing evidence that 
Champion dependability really 
means something and is something 
that the American farmer in par- 
ticular can count upon. 

TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 


—KEEP SPARK 
PLUGS CLEAN 


LET'S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS 





Flume. An erosion-control practice which 
is coming into its own as a wartime adjust- 
ment is the formless concrete flume 
which requires no complicated forms ; 
no reinforcing. Studies show that th 
structures cost about one-fourth as m 
as reinforced concrete-notch spillway da 
formerly made by many farmers. Lal 
requirements are in proportion. 


Potato Disease. Relentless warfare 
being waged in North Dakota, Minn: 
sota, and Ohio on a new potato disc 
called bacterial ring rot and wilt. He 
losses have been reported. Affected tubers 
sliced in two show indication of the diseas¢ 
in the form of a ring of decay. This ri 
does not show up until the crop is in stor- 
age. Planting disease-free stock and keep- 
ing it isolated are the best control meas- 
ures. Planting whole tubers of healthy 
stock or allowing cut seed to dry soon after 


it is cut will help.—W. H., Minn. 


Fertilizer. Phosphate fertilizer applied in 
the drill row on small grain and in the 
hill for corn is more effective in either case 
than when broadcast, the Minnesota Ex- 
periment Station found in a series of trials 
at its west-central branch, near Morris 
One hundred pounds per acre of super- 
phosphate in the hill gave more yield each 
year (and a seven-year average annual in- 
crease of 5.7 bushels of corn per acre) com- 
pared with a similar amount of super- 
phosphate broadcast. 

Trials worked out much the same way 
with wheat. In an eight-year period on 
that small grain, 100 pounds of the same 
fertilizer produced an average per acre 
yearly of 3.4 bushels more when applied 
in the row than when broadcast. 


New Grass. Kentucky 31 Fescue is being 
watched with much interest by farmers 
since it has been under test by the Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station the past 10 
years. 

It is a bunch grass with growth hab- 
its similar to those of orchard grass. Its 
principal advantages seem to be its wide 
range of adaptability, and its dependa- 
bility under adverse conditions. Its seeds 
are slightly larger than those of orchard 
grass, and the sod becomes quickly éstab- 
lished. 

Kentucky foliage is somewhat coarse, 
but is relished by all types of livestock. ‘The 
grass is easily destroyed by plowing. Seed 
weighs 14 pounds per bushel and from 
1 to 1% bushels per acre is the usual 
rate of seeding, which is done in early 
autumn or late winter. Legumes should 
be used as companion crops. 


Sorghums. Under Indiana conditions, 
forage sorghums may be expected to pro- 
duce more silage than corn, according to 
Purdue University. In feeding trials at this 
and other experiment stations, well-ma- 
tured sorghum silage proved only slightly 
inferior to corn silage. 

Indiana farmers are quite favorable to 
the sorghum because stalks and leaves re- 
main green until frost, and thus can be 
ensiled over a longer period than can the 
varieties of field corn. 

However, sorghum makes the best silage 
after most of the seed has reached the stiff- 
dough stage. Variety tests conducted by 
Indiana county agents indicate Norkan 
was the best in northern counties, being 
somewhat similar to Early Sumac. Other 
varieties lodged badly. In central Indiana, 
Atlas was well liked; in southern Indiana, 
Norkan again was the favorite. END 
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ecognition 
of farm achievement 


Standard Oil announces its 3rd annual award 
of War Bonds to farmers of the Central West 


Foop as well as manpower is 
fighting for freedom on world 
battle fronts today ... and that 
food is flowing from our farms 
in a mighty flood only because 
the men and women, the boys 
and girls on the farms are doing their share to 
win this war. 





To honor at least a few of the thousands of 


Farm Front Fighters in the Central West, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) is again, for 
the third year, presenting war bonds for out- 
standing agricultural achievements. 

It is hoped that these awards may serve as 
an inspiration to every family producing the 
food that must give us the strength to carry on 
in the factory and on the fighting front—as well 
as on the farm. 


Announcements by Everett Mitchell 


Announcements of these awards 
_=*3 = of $25 war bonds will be made 
“A daily (except Sunday) for a period 
f of six months beginning Monday, 

April 3rd. 


Each will be announced by the popular farm ad- 
visor and radio commentator, Everett Mitchell, over 
nearly one hundred central western radio stations. 
In his announcements, Mr. Mitchell will pay tribute 
to those who will receive war bonds and describe 
their accomplishments in agricultural work. 


Some of those who received War Bonds in ’43 


iA 


Be sure to listen to these announcements. Most 
of them will be made near the noon hour, probably 
preceding or following a farm program you now 
enjoy. 


Your Nearby Standard Oil Man can tell 
you the radio station nearest you over which these 
announcements will be made and give you the time 
of each broadcast. Be sure to ask him so that you 
will not miss a single one. Indeed, you, a member 
of your family, or a friend may receive a bond—so 
be sure to be tuned in at the right time. 
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BURR CLARK, JR., 
Howell, Mich., 
noted vegetable 
judge in farm 
youth work. 


ARLEEN KLUSS, 
Luzerne, Iowa, 
a leading farm 
youth organizer 
and war bond 
campaigner. 


PAUL H. PEA- 
BODY,Edinburgh, 
Illinois, who set 
world’s record for 
certified seed 
corn production. 


ANTOINETTE 
CAPEK, Cornell, 
Wis., famous for 
home beautifica- 
tion and home 
making. 


LYLE CAMPBELL, 
of Utica, Minn., 
who won state 
championship 
with purebred 
heifer. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 






ve 


DARD 





(INDIANA) 


Oil is ammunition . .. Use it wisely. 


Buy more War Bonds. 


ji & SERVING FARM FRONT FIGHTERS 
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MR. AND MRS. HERMAN ROES- 
LER, Junction City, Kansas, 
outstanding leaders of farm 


youth work in their state. 














‘Jump in, Stranger, 
Weve got State 


en the youngsters know about 
State Farm Mutual’s get-rid-of- 
worry auto insurance. And they all know 
the friendly ‘stranger’, too. 


> 


The friendly ‘stranger’ 
is a representative of 


a>. State Farm Mutual 
He’s their dad’s doctor-lawyer-bank- 
book all in one. It’s his sincere belief, 
and ours, that State Farm Mutual has 
always given farmers the broadest auto 
protection for the money. Now, under 
its new policies, you get even wider cov- 
erage, plus the advantage of a simpli- 
fied form written in everyday language 
so you can tell just how you're covered. 
Don’t jeopardize your family’s secu- 
rity in wartime when the cost of protec- 
tion is now so low. State Farm Mutual, 
the world’s largest auto insurance com- 
pany, has 7,000 agents at your service. 
You'll find all auto insurance is NOT 
alike. State Farm Mutual's policies are 
absolutely non-assessable and different 
in ways to help YOU! Your State Farm 
Mutual agent can show you how the 
16 


new policies apply to your car or truck, 
help you with life and fire insurance, 
too. Get rid of worry—see him today! 








INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


Pacific Coast Office: Berkeley, California 
Canadian Office: Toronto, Canada 











FREE TO DRIVERS—INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


Mr. G. E. MECHERLE 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 

Please send me your new booklet presenting 
basic facts about automobile insurance. I under- 
stand this request will not obligate me in any 
way. 


Let’s All Back the Attack — Buy Another War Bond! 





The Farm Outlook 


[ From page 4 | 


pected to yield a little higher than i: 
but smaller than in 1942. Potat; 
average 131 to 132 bushels to th 
against 140 bushels in 1943. 


Pig Trouble. The War Food Admi 
tion seems a bit worried over the p: 
that the 1944 pig crop may fall sho: 
goal of 62 million pigs this spring, 
million next fall. Its surveys have 
farmers somewhat pessimistic o\ 
price outlook, so the agency has be 
ing to the air waves to emphasi: 
prices beginning next October 1 
supported thru March 31, 1945 at 
Chicago, for hogs weighing 200 
pounds. Trouble is that—with some 
cation—the notion has gotten arou: 
ceilings also will be dropped a doll 
$13.75—next fall. If the spring pi 
reported by the Department of A 
ture next month shows too great a 
tion from the goal, the support pri 
be upped to $13.75 and the ceiling k 
$14.75 Chicago. 


Cattle Reduction. So far, the War |! 
Administration has been urging 
cattlemen to reduce their herds 
tarily; but soon pressure may be appli 
thru member banks of the Federal Rese: 
System to induce farmers to take up t 
cattle paper. WFA may also offer i 
tive payments to get the cattle ofl 
ranges. Behind the move is the fea: 
heavy losses of meat and money 
result from liquidation forced by drought 
or a decline in cattle prices. 


Price Changes. Several proposed changes 
in Government price policies material 
affect the outlook for agricultural prices 
and income this summer: (1) the elimina- 
tion of rollback subsidies on meats, butter 
and flour; (2) upward adjustment of ceil- 
ings to reflect increases in parity prices 
(3) a change in parity formula so as to in- 
clude farm wages in the indexes of prices 
paid by farmers. 

Favorable action on these proposals 
would boost cash farm income above t 
22-billion-dollar mark as contrasted wit! 
20 billions of cash in 1943. It would spell 
the difference between rise and fall in net 
cash income, since all costs of producti! 
are higher this year than last. Farm 
at 250 percent of the 1935-39 prewar le\ 
have risen more than any other farm « 
The farm wage bill this year will exceed 
two billion dollars. Its inclusion it 
prices would raise parity about 10 pe: 
above the current level. END 








MOVED 
Two BLOCKS 
NORTH 
TO MORE 
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SPEAKING OF TRACTION — 





By Fontaine Fox 


























Things to look for when you buy tractor tires 


ERE’S a way to be sure you are 
H eceting the kind of traction 
you want when you buy tractor tires. 
Take a look at different makes of 
tires in operation. Compare the 
action of the tires in the soil 
carefully. 

Note particularly the following 
points and see if you don’t agree 
that B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns give 
you the traction you need for every 
type of farming operation. 

Watch the Bite: the extra-high 
cleats and the open-center design of 
the Silvertown give a deeper bite. 
You get good traction in mud or 
clay —even on cover crops. 

Watch the Grip: paired cleats of 
the Silvertown give double grip. 
Extra-heavy shoulders provide max- 
imum pull. Tire clings to hillsides. 

Watch for Self-Cleaning: the 
tread design is open—no mud- 
catching pockets. And because it’s 
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open, it’s flexible—the cleats spring 
the dirt free with a slingshot action. 

This simple comparison test will 
help you make up your mind as to 
which tires will do the best job on 
your farm. If you like, the local 
B. F. Goodrich dealer will be glad 
to arrange this test for you. 

Today synthetic rubber is used in 
varying quantities in making all 
tractor tires. B. F. Goodrich first 
made tractor tires of synthetic rub- 
ber more than two years ago—made 
and sold passenger car tires contain- 
ing more than 50% synthetic rubber 
almost four years ago, the first con- 
taining any synthetic rubber ever 
sold to American car owners. This 
head start has given B. F. Goodrich 
a big advantage in building quality 
products of synthetic rubber. 

For tires for your tractor or imple- 
ments, car or truck, see the B. F. 
Goodrich dealer or Silvertown Store. 
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F YOU'VE ever spent hours hooking up a cultivator to your 

tractor—hours that might have been spent to far better 
advantage in your fields—then you’ll fully appreciate the 
Oliver 1095QD Power Lift Mounted Cultivator. 

For “QD” means Quick Detachable—with a capital Q. 
With its simple clamp of spring steel, one man can attach 
or detach the 1095 Cultivator in a matter of minutes 
—with a strong, rigid, positive grip that will not shake or jar 
loose . . . which means that you can be in your field at the 
right time to catch weeds—and give every row a better 
chance to grow. 

You can do a better job of cultivating with the Oliver 
1095, too. Its quickly attached gangs are located midway 
between the front and rear tractor wheels where they’re 
least affected by uneven ground. Every move is in full view 
at all times . .. no tiresome craning and twisting to see 


CHANCE TO GRé 


» ++ CULTIVATE MORE IN ’44 





what’s going on behind you. And with the 1095’s Power 
Lift feature, cultivator gangs can be automatically raised 
or lowered from the tractor seat. 

There’s ample clearance for late cultivation . . . root sys- 
tems are protected from damage. . . shovels always work 
level no matter at what height the gangs are set ... you can 
work close to the ends of the rows and along fence lines. 

Your Oliver dealer has more of these sturdy, efficient two 
and four-row mounted cultivators this year. We’re building 
them just as fast as we can get the materials. But you’d 
better place your order early ... and at the same time 
make a list of the tools and repair parts you’re likely to need 
this year and have your dealer fill it at once. Don’t get 
“caught short”’ for lack of a single part when you should be 
in the field. Oliver Farm Equipment Company, 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





2, 3 and 4 Bottom 
Disc Plows 


Superior Drills 
for Every Purpose 


Disc, Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows 


STURDY=THE OTHER WORD FOR OLIVER 
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The Farmer’s Stake 


in Price Control 


By Chester Bowles 


W 
VVHAT am I going to get for my crops?” For 
over 20 years that has been the Number One ques- 
tion among our American farmers. Even as late as a 
year ago it was still Topic A, particularly with farm- 
ers who grew feed grains. 

Recently, however, people who know what you 
farmers are thinking better than I do, tell me that 
other questions have taken top spot. You are con- 
cerned about the availability of manpower and the 
availability of feeds. Above all, you want to know 
how much you will have to pay for the commodities 
you need to run your farms and to maintain your 
families at a reasonable standard. 


Your Prices Top Parity 

This switch in interest from what you receive to 
what you will have to pay out is not surprising, be- 
cause today the prices of most farm products are 
above parity. Several have risen well above parity— 
such as beef cattle at 128 (parity 100), milk 119, 
butterfat 111, chickens 122, oats 116. And thegeneral 
average of all farm prices in mid-February this year 
was 115 percent of parity. 


But Can They Hold? 

Nobody who knows the struggle you farmers have 
had for good prices since the collapse after the last 
war could possibly begrudge you the gains you have 
made. But now you would like the assurance that the 
balance between what you get and what you pay for 
the things you buy will not be destroyed. 

That can happen, as you well know. We have only 
to go back to the last war for an illustration. Between 
1914 and 1918, farm prices more than doubled. But 
in 1918, the prices farmers paid were 76 percent 
higher than in 1914. Thus at its peak, the inflation 
was robbing the farmer of over 76 cents of every 
dollar it was giving him. 

No doubt many of you remember how nitrate of 
soda rose from $42 to $94 a ton by 1918. Cultivators 
doubled in price; overalls went from 88 cents to 
$2.42; shoes from $2.18 to $4.03—and they weren’t 

he same shoes by a long shot. 

The same inflation that made farm prices look so 
rosy in the last war not only took 76 cents out of every 
farm dollar, but also because of that inflationary 
condition, our entire farm economy was made vul- 
nerable to one of the most disastrous collapses of 
prices and values ever to strike. 


You Were “‘Poor”’ for 20 Years 

The depression, which for most of us lasted only a 
year or two following World War I, lasted 20 long 
years for farmers. ' 

All during the 1920’s, when the rest of the country 
had jobs and was, in fact, enjoying the boom before 
the 1929 crash, most farmers were struggling unsuc- 
cessfully to get a fair price for their products. Between 
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Author Bowles, ex-advertising man and self-styled 


conservative, 1s the popular chief of sometimes un- 
popular OPA. He shortly must go before Congress 
to seek an extension of powers beyond June 30, 
when his agency legally expires. If you agree or 
disagree with his defense of OPA’s work (pre- 
pared at our invitation) write to your Congress- 
men, to Mr. Bowles, and to us—who would like 


to know where our readers stand on price control. 


—The Editors 

















1922 and 1926, some 453,000 farmers lost their farms 
thru foreclosures. And before the thing ended, a 
million and a half more farmers joined their ranks! 

Such was the aftermath of war-inflated prices for 
farmers, and we have profited by that experience in 
this war. As early as April, 1941, a price stabilization 
agency was established by Executive Order of the 
President. And just six weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
Congress passed the Emergency Price Control Act by 
which the Office of Price Administration was given 
statutory authority to stabilize prices and rents. 

From the beginning, Government | Turn to page 30 





2 Steps 
to More Bushels 
Per Acre 


By John Airy 


ae Midwesterner wise in the ways of corn is 
going to look at the five steps illustrated and grow! 
He'll say: ‘“*You’ve left out time of plowing, depth of 
plowing, whether to plow or not. You’ve skipped con- 

1. Buy good seed—high-yielding and regionally adapted in maturity touring, rotation, legume inoculation—and a whole 
batch more.” 

I’ll admit I’ve concentrated because the season is 
almost upon us and the war has been upon us for 
some time. Jt is my purpose here to focus attention on those 
practices which will mean greater production from the same 
acres in 1944 at no great increase in cost. 


Good Seed Corn Is Basic 


Since the advent of “hybrid corn,” much has been 
said and written about selecting the right hybrid to 
buy. Corn hybrids are not new in the Cornbelt, and 
most farmers are now buying from experience. Even 
so, it is well to remember that hybrid varieties d 
differ in performance, and that if you are not planting 
the higher-producing varieties you are losing bushels 
which could be secured with very little extra labor 
or expense. 

The careful corn grower has found that good seed 
corn means more than just hybrid corn. He wants a 
high-yielding hybrid variety which is adapted in ma- 
turity for his area. He wants strong-germinating seed 
which will grow under adverse conditions, and he has 
learned that appearance of the seed does not neces- 


2. A good seedbed will conserve moisture and start plants off promptly 


3. Get a stand. Rate runs about 15 percent fewer plants than kernels 4. Study the recommended usage of commercial fertilizer in the hill 
20 SUCCESSFUL FARMING, MAY, 1944 
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sarily indicate the potential germination when the 
going gets tough. He wants seed which is graded to 
give convenience and accuracy in planting. Sometimes 
he has tried to get higher yields by buying later hy- 
brids, but he has found it is best to grow a hybrid 
which matures well in the fall. 

In addition to the above, the careful grower will 
select a hybrid which is well known and has given 
good results in both official yield tests and in the 
community, which is produced/by a reputable pro- 
ducer, which stands well, holds its ears late in the fall, 
and is suitable to hand or machine picking as desired. 
If corn borer, wire worms, cutworms, or web worms 
are likely, delaying planting until the soil is warm and 
growing conditions are favorable will aid in reducing 
damage. 

Concerning corn-borer infestation, hybrids which 
have derronstrated tolerance or resistance may be 
helpful. While actual experience is limited, many 
believe the best immediate control of the corn borer 
depends on reducing the borer population by plowing 
under all cornstalks, by crop rotation, and possibly by 
borer parasites. Page 19 of the April issue of Successful 
Farming will give you encouragement with this 
problem which, after all, isn’t so hopeless. 


Seedbed Preparation 


Proper seedbed preparation can help to get good 
stands by conserving moisture and starting the plants 
off promptly. Dry, cloddy seedbeds are common in 
spring-plowing. This can be avoided by working the 
ground after plowing. Plowing should be harrowed up 
each half day—or better yet a harrow section behind 
the plow will help materially in breaking up clods and 
conserving moisture. Once plowed ground is allowed 
to dry out, it requires rain and lots of it to replace the 
lost moisture. Readers of and believers in Plowman’s 
Folly ($2.00 from University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma) will follow their trash-farming 
techniques, of course—and their results will be eagerly 
watched by the skeptical majority. 


Get a Good Stand 


Experimental studies in both lowa and Minnesota 
in different years show a high correlation between 
stands obtained and final yield [Turn to page 52 


5. Be careful of cultivator damage, but eliminate those weeds, Brotherf 
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THE FARMER'S 
WASHINGTON 


By Richard Wilson 


We again skip “Trends” and investi- 
gate Washington thought on a single, 
critical problem—getting farm labor 


ee 

Wanten: A program to provide farm la- 
bor for farmers. Opportunity unlimited for the 
right men who will devote full time and Sun- 
days to this job.” 

That is an advertisement which didn’t run in 
the papers two years ago. Many a farmer today 
wishes it had and many a Washington official 
wishes today he had been blessed with the fore- 
sight to see that there would be a real farm- 
labor problem in 1944 after all. He knows it now! 

In all fairness to the able and diligent officials 
in Washington who hold the responsibility for 
providing farm labor, they are trying hard now 
to ease a problem they know to be serious. A 
farm-labor program is under way, and unless 
the Government’s plans have gone haywire, as 
they sometimes do, the greatest recruiting 
campaign for farm labor in history ought to be 
showing up thruout Farmerica. Obviously such 
a campaign would be none too soon; field work 
and the planting times are here—now. 


Bur Washington is not yet quite sympathetic 
with the complaints of angry Congressmen from 
the farm states that there will be more serious 
trouble if the Government doesn’t wake up to 
the fact that you can’t run a tractor-hay baler 
with one old man and a field mouse. 

The War Food Administration and the Se- 
lective Service System have gone into this 
dangerous farm-labor situation with their eyes 
open. The theory behind them, according to 
one responsible Army officer, is: “One million, 
seven hundred thousand farmers have been 
given draft deferments. We believe there are a 
good many city boys hiding behind the corn 
shocks. We think some of these deferred farm- 
ers—not many—are loafing. Our new policy to 
take more farm boys won’t hit the big farm pro- 
ducing states very hard, and we don’t think it 
will affect over-all production. We heard the 
prophets of doom in 1942. We heard them in 
1943, and now we are hearing them in 1944. 
But we think we are right.” 

Elaborate plans have been made to see the 
farmer thru‘the summer, but for many farmers 
it will be the same old story—inexperienced 
people, willing in most cases, but just unable 
to do the job. Somewhere, and somchow, the 
War Food Administration, working thru the 
Extension Service, will try to bring 4,000,000 
men, women, and children (youth) to the farms 
this year. Two million would be men, 1,200,000 
youth, and 800,000 [ Turn to page 56 
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by the Entrance 
It Keeps 


By M. F. Robison 




















a a 
Le a farmer, are in a war and your buildings 


are part of your fighting equipment. The latter part 
of that statement is hard to realize-—and I sometimes 
think the former is forgotten because so much ol 
your work is doing practical things in what you fee! 
to be an unexciting way. 

As a matter of fact you don’t want any excitement 
this year in your buildings—at least no spoiled crops 
because of failing walls or foundations or roofs; n 
sickly stock. So we here at the University of Missouri 
made a ‘study of wartime building repair based on 
previous calls at 200 farms and on countless letters 


THeEre’s no time like early spring to 
take a long, cool look at the “‘front”’ door t 
your farmhouse (shrubbery and _ flowers 
won’t help it then) and ask yourself, “Is it 
doing a job for us?” 

An entrance has a job to do. It’s the tip- 
off to the kind of folks who live inside and, 
more than that, it’s the bait that lures 
visitors to where you want them and awa) 
from the back door and the too-usual 
meeting in the kitchen. 

If you’re lucky enough to have, or to be 
able to plan, an entrance on the drive —not 
facing the highway where people don't 
park anyway—you'll want to be especially 
certain that the entrance says a warm and 
genial “Howdy.” For your home will be 
known by the entrance it keeps. 

Happily, entrance remodeling is 
only still possible but still imexpensive- 


U 
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developed by J. C. Wooley, agricultural en- 
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and personal requests. This article (and the one to 
follow it later in Successful Farming) presents the most 
common repair problems and solutions. The methods 
as illustrated and outlined briefly are, of course, 
general and may need to be modified to fit your farm. 
Tho I wish I had, I probably have never seen your 


ment farm with just your lay of the land and equipment. 


Crops 











S$; no 


Barn Walls Tilted Out? The “‘before”’ illustration on 
this situation looks like the wall of a pillbox replace- 
ment that’s been blown outward. We’re apt to blame 
this on foundations but it really isn’t [ Turn to page 36 
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Perhaps only a fresh coat of paint in some 
warm color over the old door is all that’s 
needed. 

Before you paint, however, sand down 
the old paint thoroly and, if 
necessary, remove any curled 
or blistered areas with a blow- 
torch and scraper. This is not 
hard to do, but be careful of 
overheating that will cause a 
fire. It is best to prime the 
woodwork to be repainted with 

an undercoat of good-quality, white paint, 

ifter this has dried to apply the finish 

coat in whatever color of outdoor paint 
you select. 

'riends of mine have effectively re- 

rated their entrance doors by covering 

inattractive paneling with a veneer 

- or hardboard. You can still find sheets 
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of this around farm communities. The 
flush-door appearance that they gained 
was not only smart but very modern. You 
can do the same thing at little expense. If 
you prefer, select a resin-bonded, water- 
proof plywood. A %-inch thickness will be 
satisfactory. If the finished door is to be 
painted, you can save some money by 
buying what is known as sound-faced ply- 
wood, but if you wish to have a varnished 
finish that shows the true graining of the 
wood you will have to stay with the perfect- 
face materials. Today, waterproof plywood 
is still available in small lots, especially in 
the cabinetmaking or luxury types like 
mahogany, walnut, birch, and pear. 

To go about renewing the door face, first 
remove the exterior-face hardware such as 
knocker, knob, and handle. Then take off 
the door. Lay the door on two sawhorses 


or chairs, remove any projecting trim, and 
sand down the old finish. Apply a coat of 
glue to the back of the panel and another 
coat to the face of the door. When the glue 
becomes tacky, stick the panel to the door. 
If you own wood clamps, put some short 
lengths of boards over the panel and clamp 
these to the door. Leave the clamps in 
place until the glue sets. This 

takes four to six hours. 
Whether you use the clamps 
or not, it is usually a good idea 
to put tiny, flat-headed wood 
screws in each corner of the 
door, and one or two evenly 
spaced between corners. These help to 
hold the panél permanently—just in case 
your glueing job was not quite what it 
should have been. After the glue has set, 
plane and sand down the [ Turn to page 48 
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DEFERRED} 


By Walter J. Daly 





I, A mass demonstration to deter- 
mine the value of the Kansas deferred- 
feeding'system, 22 Wabaunsee County, 
Kansas, farmers pooled their orders in 
the fall of 1942 and bought 2,430 
Texas calves. 

le was lucky that they selected such 
a versatile feeding program. Before the 
year was over, due to unsettled mar- 
kets and the feed shortage, they were 
going all directions with their cattle 
But, thanks ‘tothe efficient gains that 
calves make when handled in this 
manner, they all ended up in the 
black, tho profits were much less than 
anticipated. 











Key to Floor Plans: 1. Tank. 2. 
Wash vats. 3. Table with shelves 
below. 4. Cabinet over vats and 
table. 5. Can rack. 6. Milker 
rack. 7. Water and room heater. 
8. Basin. 9. Stool. 10. Shelves 








Small Risk, Fair Profit. These men were 
out to find the most profitable way to 
sell their grass, silage, and alfalfa hay, 
the raw products of Wabaunsee 
County agriculture for which beef cat- 
tle offer the best market. The problem 
facing these “‘family-sized’’ operators 





Yours for 


Bigger Cream Checks 


BY Max J. La Rock, 


A% » 
Extension Engineer, University of Wisconsin 
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| ile HELGESON reminded us on page 32 of the April issue, 
a milkhouse is a bell-ringer when it. comes to profit Not only that, but 
he points out that many creameries aré earmarking their patronage 
dividends for the construction of milkhouses, knowing them to be the 
big factors in keeping the dairy industry industrious after the war. 

A unit that will meet their specifications and cause a gleam in the 
inspector’s eye is the one shown above—14’ x 18’, of lightweight con- 
crete block insulated with fill materials. It will dispose handily of the 
milk from a herd of 20 to 25 cows, will provide the utmost in labor- 
saving and time-cutting, and will, above all things, be sanitary. 


+ 
Cx YNDITIONS in your own farmyard and arrangement of your own 
barn may alter its design somewhat; and changes are easy. It’s generally 
agreed that milk of high quality should be strained and cooled im- 
mediately after the milking of each cow, the best answer here is to locate 
the house near the milking line so it can be reached by a covered pass- 
age as shown. You know local ordinances and their rulings; if it is not 
acceptable to attach the milkhouse to the barn directly, get it as close 
and in as convenient a spot as the law allows. It goes without saying 
that the house should be on the “‘clean”’ side of the barn—away from 
the cow yard, that is—and where there is good drainage. 


Two ) doors are used in the plan shown, but if the location is such that 
the pickup of cans can be made conveniently from the floor of the 
covered passage, one door can be eliminated, resulting in a warmer 
building. Be sure to check local milk regulations as to number and size 
of doors before you make the'decision. One great advantage of a load- 
ing platform is that very often where the grade slopes away from the 
barn, the driveway can also be lowered to make | Twn to page 50 
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Kansas farmers find this flexible plan saves feed, utilizes 


roughages, yields a fair profit, and fits wartime conditions 


was to find a feeding program that 
would involve the least risk and yet 
return a fair profit. 

Under the leadership of County 
Agent Howard Myers, the men de- 
cided to try the Kansas deferred feed- 
ing system developed by Kansas State 
College, which has been defined as: 
“Starting in the fall with good-quality 
calves, producing 225 to 250 pounds of 
gain during the winter, grazing 90 
days without feed other than grass, and 
then full-feeding 100 daysin dry lot.” 


Cuts Grain Needs. This system has 
enabled stockmen to market an at- 
tractive carcass with a maximum use of 
roughage and grass and the minimum 
amount of grain. There are many vari- 
ations that make it especially adapt- 
able to present unsettled war condi- 
tions. 

If heifers are used, little if any con- 
centrate other than some protein is 


These steers have just come off bluegrass for full-feeding period. 


tiie 
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fed the first winter. Heifers fed grain 
usually get so fat it’s not profitable to 
turn them on grass. 

However, some operators buy both 
steer and heifer calves and feed them 
all the regular wintering ration (four 
to five pounds of grain plus protein 
supplement, in addition to a full feed 
of silage and preferably some alfalfa 
hay). When spring comes, the steers go 
to grass and are handled according to 
the standard deferred-feeding system. 
The heifers remain in the feed lot and 
are marketed in early summer after a 
period of full feeding. This diversifies 
the program and makes two paydays 
during the year. 

One of the Wabaunsee’County men 
who bought heifers is Walter Hund. 
He believes heifers will produce the 
good grade of beef now in demand on 
less grain than steers. His 60 heifers 
weighed 333 pounds delivered in 
November, 1942, and cost $42. He got 


i A 


Owner says plan is “a winner" 


You? 


a winter gain of 170 pounds, a pasture 
gain of 150 pounds, and a feed-lot gain 
of 125 pounds. 


Low Feed Costs. Hund reports feed 
cost as follows: Wintering, $15; pas- 
ture bill, $5; and full-feeding phase, 
$18. Added to the $42 first cost, this 
made a total cost of $80 a head at mar- 
keting time, which left a profit of about 
$15 a head after they were sold at 
Kansas City as fat heifers. 


Selling Off Grass. However, he wishes 
he had sold off the grass in August last 
year as clid some of the other Wabaun- 
see County men. His brother, Steve, 
sold 12 heifers off pasture and they 
brought $13 a hundred. Twenty-five 
more (from the same group) were 
brought into the feed lot and fed 56 
days, and they sold for only $12.50. In 
general, the men who sold off grass 
made the most money. {| Turn to page 96 
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I, THESE times of feed shortages, 
what deserves a higher place in the 
dairyman’s program than more and 
better pastures? 

There is no better way to conserve 
protein. The cereal grains, altho low 
in this constituent, are excellent sup- 
plements to good pasture even for 
liberally milking cows. It is much 
easier and much more economical to 
solve the protein shortage by making 
use of the protein in roughage than by 


attempting to increase the amount of 


protein concentrates. 

The 10 million tons of protein, con- 
centrates available each year represent 
but 10 percent of the total available 
supply from concentrates and rough- 
ages, including pasture. In the past the 
protein in roughages such as hay, sil- 
age, and pasture has not been used to 
the fullest extent. 

In northern sections of the country, 
at least six months of good pasture 
each year is possible. Where the win- 
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ters are short, the pasture period could 
be greatly extended. Temporary pas- 
ture crops such as Sudan, rye, oats, or 
wheat are often used when permanent 
pasture is not available in sufficient 
quantities. 


Increased Returns Per Acre. Grasses 
and legumes needed for pasture should 
never be harvested for hay or silage; 
give the cow a chance to save labor by 
doing the harvesting. Land is seldom 
too good for pasture. As a matter of 
fact, pasture on good land spells in- 
creased returns per acre when the re- 
duced labor cost of harvesting is con- 
sidered. 

Quality has much to do with the 
value of pasture. When grasses are 
grazed at the proper stage of develop- 
ment, the protein content usually 
ranges between 15 and 20 percent, dry 
basis. As grasses like timothy and 
brome mature to the full-bloom stage, 
the protein drops to about seven per- 
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cent, dry basis. Legumes such as alfal- 
fa, clover, soybeans, lespedeza, and 
vetch usually contain about 12 to 13 
percent protein at the same stage « 
maturity. 

The dry matter of good pasture is 
about 80 percent digestible, even tho it 
contains 15 to 20 percent crude fibe: 
This fiber is just as digestible as th 
other constituents of the plant. 

As the plant becomes more mature, 
the fiber not only increases in amount 
but changes in character. Just previous 
to the bud stage, the plants begin to 
think (if plants can think) about re- 
production. They want a stem strong 
enough to hold up the head after seeds 
begin to form. Consequently, a tough- 
ening material something like a con- 
crete wall is laid down in the -fibrous 
part of the plant. 

This is desirable in case of cereal 
grains to prevent lodging, but reduces 
the feeding value in case of hays, silage, 
and pasture. The toughening process 
ties up many of the nutrients so that 
the animal cannot digest them ef- 
ficiently. The only practical way to 
make use of plants while still in the 
highly digestible and nutritious state is 
thru pasture. 

It is true that countless billions of 
germs and other forms of microscopic 
life live in the first two stomachs of the 
cow. They do a good job of digesting 
fiber and other constituents of rough- 
age and turn all the products of their 
work over to the cow except 10 percent 
which is used by the organisms. 

The germ life in the paunch does not 
stop here, but makes a large number of 
different compounds. For instance, 
poor proteins are changed to high- 
quality and deposited in the bodies of 
the germs which the cow digests and 
uses to make milk protein. This ex- 
plains why cattle do not require pro- 
teins of high-quality in their ration. 
The “‘bugs” in the paunch also make 
many vitamins which contribute to 
the health of the cow and to Nature's 
greatest food, milk. 


Good Pasture Is a Real Tonic. Another 
advantage of pasture is the presence in 
young plants of pectin and similar sub- 
stances that have the ability to take up 
water and bring about a good effect on 
the digestive tract..The softness of the 
manure is due to action of these com- 
pounds. Good pasture is a real tonic. 

Someone has referred to good pas- 
ture as a watery concentrate. Young 
pasture grass stimulates milk produc- 
tion far beyond its known chemical 
composition. It is well understood that 
when underfed cows are turned to pas- 
ture in*the spring, [ Turn to page 94 
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Dw you ever figure the value of an 
acre of pasture when grazed by sheep 
or lambs, or both? Good pasture and 
forage crops supply sheep with most of 
their food nutrients during the grazing 
season. 

Twenty-five years ago we were 
taught that sheep would thrive on any 
kind of feed—pasture or weeds. So far 
as producing palatable lamb meat is 
concerned, this was a false doctrine. 

In Indiana, quite a few farmers are 
setting what they consider a rather 
satisfactory return from _ pasturing 
sheep and lambs. They find that good 
pastures are the cheapest of all feeds. 
~ To supplement and be helpful to the 
farmers of Indiana in their sheep- 
srazing programs, the Purdue Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has stud- 
ied some of the problems of pasture 
utilization and management. Last year 
Ladino Clover (a pasture crop, new to 
Indiana) was introduced in the sheep 
production program. It gave a good 
account of itself in 1943. 


Ladino Clover Versus Alfalfa. To com- 
pare Ladino Clover with a crop that 
has been useful in sheep production in 
Indiana, alfalfa was selected. We had 
a comparison of plots containing a 
Ladino-grass mixture and plots con- 
taining an alfalfa-grass mixture. These 
pasture mixtures were sowed with oats 
in the spring of 1942. The alfalfa-grass 
mixture consisted of a seeding of 8 
pounds of alfalfa, 21% of timothy, and 
5 of brome grass per acre, while the 
Ladino-grass mixture had 4 pounds of 
Ladino Clover, 2% of timothy, and 5 
of brome grass per acre. During the 
winter of 1942-1943 it was estimated 
that 25 to 30 percent of the alfalfa 
winter-killed, but, so far as could be 
observed, there was no Ladino killed 
by the winter weather. 

The pasture was ready to graze the 
first of May, 1943, but the high water 
would not permit us to get out. How- 
ever, on May 13, we put 16 ewes and 


16 lambs on each 5-acre plot, or a 
total of 32 ewes and lambs on every 
) acres. We had eight 5-acre plots 
to use in this grazing experiment. Each 


plot had a duplicate in the grazing 
program, 

We not only studied the comparison 
of Ladino Clover and alfalfa, but we 
ilso had an opportunity to study con- 
unuous versus rotation grazing, as well 
as the pounds of lamb produced per 
icre, the average gain of the ewes and 


fambs, the returns per acre, and the 
quality of the lamb meat as reflected 
by the careass grades of the lambs. 
The animals were grazed for 70 
days, from May 13 to July 22. There 
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was no shade on the field. Neither the 
lambs nor the ewes had any supple- 
mentary feed during the period this 
grazing project was in progress. 


Continuous and Rotation Grazing. On 
alfalfa-grass, lambs made better gains 
with continuous than with rotation 
grazing. Average gain per lamb for 
the 70-day period was 32 pounds on 
continuous, 31.1 for rotation grazing. 
The flocks were handled just as they 
would be on the average farm in the 
territory. 

On Ladino-grass, both lambs and 
ewes made better gains with continu- 
ous grazing than with rotation. Lambs 
averaged 37.7 pounds of gain with con- 
tinuous as compared with 33.3 for ro- 
tation, while ewes averaged 27.4 with 
continuous as compared with 20.8 
with rotation. The lambs and ewes on 
the Ladino-grass plots made larger 
gains than the lambs and ewes which 
were feeding on the alfalfa-grass plots. 





Purdue Uni 


versity 


Total pounds of lamb per acre for 
the 70-day period ran as follows: on 
alfalfa-grass, 102.4 pounds with con- 
tinuous as compared with 99.6 for ro- 
tation; on Ladino-grass, 120.7 pounds 
for continuous grazing as compared 
with only 106.5 per acre for rotation. 


Comparison of Financial Returns. Re- 
turns per acre from lambs sold ran 
$14.54 for continuous grazing on al- 
falfa-grass as compared with $14.34 
for rotation. On Ladino-grass, contin- 
uous brought $17.83 per acre as com- 
pared with only $15.60 for rotation 
grazing. The returns per acre do not 
include any sales made from wool pro- 
duced by the ewes. 

All lamb carcasses from Ladino- 
grass pasture graded choice, both from 
continuous and rotation’ grazing. 
Thirty of the 32 lamb carcasses pro- 
duced on continuous grazing of alfalfa- 
grass graded choice and the remaining 
two graded good. For rotation graz- 
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DOCTOR of 
? MOTORS) 


THAT'S HOW f PEEL ABour IT! 


**ANYBODY who thinks this war 
is a pushover ought to talk to some 
of the boys back from the battle 
fronts. Here at home we don’t 
know what tough going is! 


“I’m not going to let those boys 
down. The cars, trucks, buses and 
tractors on the production front 
must be kept running full blast. 


*“That’s my job. It isn’t easy— 
but when I think of what those 
boys out there are doing, I forget 
my troubles. That’s how I feel 
about it.”’ 


Yes—and we of Perfect Circle 
know the Doctor of Motors does 
feel that way about his job. We’ve 
known him a long time. He sees 
facts fast ... in war or peace. 


Maybe that is why he installs 
Perfect Circle Piston Rings in ever- 
increasing millions each year. He 
knows his customers depend on 
him—and he can depend on Per- 
fect Circles to save oil, increase 
gas mileage, and restore power. 


The Perfect Circle Companies, 
Hagerstown, Ind., and Toronto, Ont. 








Care for your car for your country 


Install 


PERFECT 
CIRCLE 


PISTON (“2 > RINGS 








K THE ATTACK! 


KEEP FIGHTING WITH WAR BONDS! 





ing on alfalfa-grass, 27 carcasses og: 
choice, four good, and one comm 


Grazing Program Alone Insufficien}, 
One should not get the impression 
sheep in a grazing program require 1 
tention. After all, if there are ticks o1 
sheep, it means dipping. All sheep 
lambs must be kept free or as near fi 
possible of internal parasites. M: 
have to be eliminated, and screw 
watched. Then there are feet 
trimmed, sometimes, to avoid foot r 

Wool-blind sheep and lambs must 
their heads sheared, and sometimes 
advisable to shear the entire animal. |; 
necessary to make salt available. S 
and lambs must be tagged. The 
raiser has the task of supplying clean 
and keeping water containers clean. | 
troughs must be made available in ca 
pasture runs short or the pasture 
frosted. 

All in all, the responsibility of 
associated with the sheep industry i: 
farming section of this country is to 
make a market for the products of 
field, meadow, and pasture, and to 
prove the pastures to make them 
useful. However, no one will get encour- 
agement from me to enter or continu 
the sheep business if he has no legume 
roughage to feed his ewe flock in winter, or 
if he has nothing but permanent grass 
pastures for grazing his sheep and lambs 
during the summer months. Sheep are not 
so widely adapted to utilizing all kinds of 
pasture as we once believed. END 





SHELTER NOW 


—SHADE LATER 


Ay INDIVIDUAL cot, designed for both 
shelter and shade and made of plywood, is 
the newest type building for hogs at the 
Minnesota Experiment Station, where it 
has been under test for a year. The Minne- 
sota model uses the station’s conventional 
framework plans and framing materials 
for individual hog houses, except that 
over-all dimensions are reduced enough t 
accommodate an eight-foot piece of ply- 
wood. The largest dimension used is eight 
feet. One-fourth-inch plywood is applied 
tothe walls and roof; the floor consists ol 
one-half-inch plywood. 

The station engineers have developed a 
brace and fastening which secure two 
hinged sides when they are opened so the) 
can be used as shade during nice weather. 
The braces are made from a six-inch piece, 
and the hinged sides are fastened to them 
by metal clips which prevent blowing in 
the wind. When not in use the braces are 
pushed into recesses made inside the cot. 

Station engineers have found this indl- 
vidual hog house serviceable. Use of ply- 
wood saves considerable time in construc- 
tion of the building.—Walter J. Hunt 
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| MM or can save hours 


‘1 of labor at plowing time 


RE any of your plow moldboards, disks, 
A or cultivator shovels rusty? Don’t 
worry. There’s a mew, easy way to get 
that rust off. 

Just brush on Texaco Rustproof Com- 
ase the pound, Put it on right over the rust. That's 


9 “Five Minutes’ Easy Work 
Saves Hours of Labor” 


“Five minutes spent apply- 
ing an effective rustproof 
compound to a plow or a 
disk will save several hours 
of irritating work getting 
these tools to scour,” points 
out Prof. O. W. Monson, of the Dept. of 
Rural Engineering, Montana State College. 


“‘Moldboards, Disks, Work like New” 


tnose 
in the 
) help 
ol the 
O im- 


most 


all you do. For this new “rust-killer” goes 
right to work, penetrating and loosening 
the rust so that in a couple of weeks it 
comes off easily. 

You won’t even have to brush off the rust, 
the scouring action of the soil will do that 
when you start plowing and cultivating. 
Get a can of Texaco Rustproof Compound 


RR ES Oe are ne On en 


says Mr. Forbes 


“I have used Texaco Rastproof Com- 
pound and find it makes moldboards, 
disk harrows and disks on drills go 
to work just like new ones a few 
minutes after the operation is be- 
gun,” says Mr. E. H. Forbes, promi- 
nent farmer of Wake Forest, North 


1cour- from your local Texaco Man at once and 

jue in put it to work saving you time, trouble, Carolina. “With the labor shortage 
-gume machinery and money. , on the farm, we farmers do not need 
ter, or 5 ee” to waste time rubbing rust when we 
anti ' 3 " can prevent it and save the machin- 
lambs : mn ‘ 3 ery as well as the time.” 


re not 
nds of 


5 


Ae: 

KEEP YOUR COULTER ON THE “GO” by giving the 
bearing a shot of Texaco Marfak daily. That 
cleans it, leaves a “collar” around the edges, 
sealing out abrasive dirt. There is no better 
grease made for this job. 




















, FIGHTS RUST THREE WAYS 
, 
TO MAKE FOUR BIG SAVINGS 
bot! Texaco Rustproof Compound 
- both ; 
ser is 2 is NEW. 1. It prevents rust 
t the ' ot formation. 2. It penetrates 
ere it \ ty ‘ P . j rust and stops further rusting. 
‘inne- 4} Ss So he he — 3. It loosens rust so that it's 
ional v ee ; \\ \e , . removed easily. It saves time, 
— hi Sot "Se a ; , labor, money and metal. 
that ‘ , P " a, 
gh to 
' ply- 
eight ge 
plied Pe Sie.) 
sts of IF YOUR PLOW DOESN'T “FEEL” RIGHT, chances YOUR ENGINE WILL RUN BETTER with Insulated 
are 3 to 1, it is not hitched properly. Surveys Havoline Motor Oil because it is wholly dis- 
sed a show that 3 out of 4 farmers hitch their tilled — free of carbon-forming impurities. It 
two Plows improperly. Get a copy of Harvest keeps the engine cleaner, delivering maxi- 
they Gold from your Texaco Man, It tells the mum power from the fuel used. 
ther right way, and why. 
, Jet) TUNE.IN: FRED ALLEN every Sunday night. 
1ece, a See your local newspaper for time and station. 
them 
ng in 
s are 
> col THE 
indi- 
’ nig DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
wee Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 2, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash. 
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THIS IS KNOWN BY 
Mcdical Nuthorities 
bout PMILIP MORRIS 





WHEN SMOKERS CHANGED TO PHILIP MORRIS, EVERY CASE 
OF IRRITATION OF NOSE OR THROAT—DUE TO SMOKING — 
EITHER CLEARED UP COMPLETELY, OR DEFINITELY IMPROVED! 





Facts reported in medical journals on clinical tests made by dis- 


tinguished doctors .. . Proving this finer cigarette is less irritant! 


Finer flavor... 
less irritant... 
America’s 
, FINEST 
\, Cigarette! 


\ 
5 





The Farmer’s Stake 
in OPA 


[ From page 19 | 


realized that the re-establishment 
ance between different sets of pric: 
essential. Thus low prices had to be b: 
up into balance. And between: 19 
1943 farm prices actually rose mor 
centagewise, than they had in the la 
Remember, tho, that their 1939 le, 
10 percent or so below 1914. 

Prices which were already satisf 
when the control program began, « 
other hand, had to be restrained t 
the balance. 


You’re Better Off Today 

The success of this price-stabiliza 
program—as it directly affects you—is 
shown by the fact that while farm prices 
have risen 119 percent in this war, the 
prices you farmers pay today including 
interest and taxes are only 38 percen 
higher than they were in August, 1939. In 
the past 12 months they have risen only 7 
percent. During the corresponding period 
in the last war they rose twice as mucl 
And they kept right on going up until they 
almost caught up with the rise in farm prices 

The simple fact is, we had no real con- 
trol over prices then and we couldn’t stop 
them from going higher and higher. Today 
we have control and can prevent any sig- 
nificant further rise if we continue our 
controls as they are now. 

Because the effectiveness of our control 
has been demonstrated and because of the 
stability which it has provided, I believe it 
is possible to give you farmers the assur- 
ance you want—that prices you have to 
pay can be kept stable in relation to the 
prices you receive. 

In other words, the price chaos which 
resulted from the sharp rise between 1914 
and 1918 was itself a factor in the further 
rise which took place after the Armistice 
and down into 1920. But today the very 
fact that we have kept prices stable gives 
promise that we shall be able to keep them 
on an even keel from here on. 


In Case You Disagree— 

Now for those who raise an eyebrow at 
the claim of price “‘stabilization” in this 
war, here is what that price control has 
meant to you farmers in dollars and cents 
Between August, 1939 and the end of 1943 
price control has saved you $4,400,000,000 
on the commodities you buy to operate 
your farms. In that same period, price 
control has also saved you $3,700,000,000 
on the commodities your families buy— 
pots and pans, clothing, curtains, table 
salt, and so forth. 

What’s more, if this same stability is 
maintained thru 1944, the savings to you 
farmers alone will total $14,500,000,00' 

Perhaps you’re wondering how we at- 
rive at such figures. The answer again is 4 
simple comparison of the rise in the prices 
you paid during the last war with their rise 
since 1939. The nitrate of soda which 
doubled in price then has risen only 14 
percent this time. On cultivators the record 
is even better. Instead of a 100 percent 
rise, they are only 13 percent higher now. 
And as for commodities used for family 
living, the Department of Agriculture tells 
me that the cost of maintaining farm fami 
lies rose 120 percent before the last wars 
inflation had run its course. This time we 
have held that increase to only two-fifths 


of that. 
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Now, of course, when I say that you 4,500,000 trucks, and their millions of drivers, are serving America’s vital home front! 
farmers may be assured of stable prices on 
things you buy, I am assuming that our 
present system of price control will be 
continued. 
Under this system we have achieved a : 
bal- very real over-all stability, as the figures W.- is the supreme test of men and 
show. We now have a sturdy, workable pate ' 
, framework for stability—and in creating it machines RT) 000 Dodge-built “Fighting 
} a have demonstrated that, given the : 4 
, per- woke, we Dave sie Rene. teee, Se. actions Trucks’’ throughout the world and hundreds 
war and maintain price control. The fact of this 
hievement to date is our best guarantee . 
that prices can be held from we po out of thousands of Dodge Job-Rated trucks at 
ri a Oe a a eee home are piling up almost incredible records 
he But that guarantee will mean nothing if . . ; ene 
, we allow even one pressure group to break of high mileage and dependability. 
‘u our present line of stabilization. There ~ . . . 
have oo those among you farmers who Everywhere, these quality-built trucks 
eile clamor for higher and still higher prices for . . ee —: 
— em peaducte, Secit:sieeiiden paste vw are establishing this important fact: ‘‘It’s a long 
prines the stubborn fact that as farm prices go up, moe . ” 
a me they push industrial prices up with them. way to the last mile of a dependable Dodge. 
uding And thinking farmers know, from the bit- 
rent ter experience after the last war, that you : 
39. In can’t win in a race with non-farm prices. : 
ynly 7 In the nosedive which inevitably follows, DODGE Division of Chrysler Corporation 
exten can only lose everything you have 
nuch, gained—and deserved to gain after the 20- 
1 thes year-long depression which the collapse of 
rices farm prices threw you into in the 1920s. 
| con- It doesn’t take a mathematician or an 
t stop economist to figure out that a man is better 
Today off to make $20 and live on $10 than he 
y Sip. would be to make $50 and have to spend 
e ioe $45 of it to live. It is keeping the balance of 
the prices you receive with the prices you 
ontrol pay which must be our common concern 
of the from here on. And we at OPA are constant- 
seve it ly aware of that vital necessity. 
assur [ think it is an exceedingly healthy sign 
ve to that you farmers are aware of it too. So 
to the long as you ask not “‘what am I going to 
get’’ but “‘what will I have to pay in rela- PLL S La A GE 
which tion to what I get,’ we are talking the —_— el 
“it ee lana ATTFETER IEEE EERT EEC 
arther Now some of you farmers have been : na . 5 
aiathne critical of us at OPA, at times, and some of 
> very your criticisms have been our fault. On 
gives asion we have failed to explain ade- 
them quately some of our wartime prices and 
‘gulations to you. Some of them have 
‘n needlessly complicated. Others have 
ped “bugs”? which we couldn’t fore- 
ow at see ahead of time. We have occasionally 
n this guilty of delays. 
1 has We are attempting to correct all such 
cents mistakes, and during the last few months 
1943, we have made considerable progress. 
10.000 In spite of the mistakes, however, price 
erate control is working. Thanks to wise legisla- 
price t ind an equally wise understanding of 
10.000 is importance by the great majority of 
buv— farmers, you are being protected from 
table runaway prices. 
[hat protection, as the history of the 
lity is last war and the years that followed it j 
© vou I clear, is important not only for its 
0,000. results today, but for its results tomorrow. 
ve af- "he runaway of prices in the last war end- 
in is a ed up with farmers steadily falling behind. 
prices It made unavoidable the collapse of prices 
ir rise followed, and which left agriculture 
which prostrate for two decades. 
lv 14 [his time we are maintaining balance 
-ecord a x prices—a balance which has put 
ercent anc is keeping farmers in the best position 
- now. in American history. With our present 
family } rs, our presenr. know-how, and our . TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES, CBS. THURSDAY, 9 P.M. E.W.T 
e tells present support, we can continue to hold 
fami- pl in balance as long as we have high 
war's ‘rume demand. In my judgment that 159,324 MILES—Doing a Big Job Well! 
. p Sad iDSO -iv esse ¢ are . > — 
"efths pow ps Bema alias ete This 2-ton Dodge has been hauling loads of alfalfa like tals continually since November, 1941. Its 
ar. END owner, Wm. D. Wagner, of San Fernando, California, says: “It might be hard to replace this truck, 





so I'm glad my Dodge has many more miles to run. | expect to be hauling with it for the duration.’ 
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NEW BALSAM-WOOL 


Aall-Vent 
POULTRY HOUSE 


Here is a new-type poultry house 
developed by one of the country’s 
most progressive poultry men! This 
Balsam-Wool Hall-Vent house in- 
creases egg production because it pro- 
vides plenty of fresh air for each bird 
—yet prevents chilling drafts and pro- 
motes warmth and comfort. In addi- 
tion, the Balsam-Wool Hall-Vent 
house design assures freedom from 
strong odors—no sweating of walls, 
even at 20° below zero. 


The Hall-Vent house shown above 
may be built to any size—one story or 
two story. The Balsam-Wool Sealed 
Insulation used in connection with an 
unusual and effective ventilation sys- 
tem provides a constant circulation of 
fresh air—yet keeps the house warm 
and dry. 

SEND FOR 
THESE FREE POULTRY HOUSE 
REMODELING PLANS 


Moisture-proofed, vermin-proofed, 
wind-proof, fire resistant and termite 
treated, Balsam-Wool Insulation pro- 
vides lasting advantages in poultry 
house construction—protects your 
flock from winter cold and summer 
heat—increases egg production. We 


will gladly send you free plans whether 
for building a Balsam-Wool Hall-Vent 


Range Equipment 
Can Slash Your Feed 


By Norton Ives, 


Extension Agricultural Engineer, 
University of Minnesota 


Ir IS estimated that in Minnesota alone 
over nine million chicks are lost annually 
from the time they are hatched until they 
are grown for market or egg production, 
and it is further estimated that better 
management could easily save one-third 
of these. Experienced poultry raisers are 
well agreed that the weakest links in 
poultry raising at the present time are 
found in letting the chicks run on con- 
taminated ground and, of course, in the 
shortage of good feeds. 

“Yes,” you may say, “‘I have heard a 
lot about the need of getting chicks out 
on clean ground, but how am I going to 
do all of that this year?” 

The answer is good equipment. Range 
equipment and using it make possible 
three very important things: (1) You can 
raise your chicks out on clean ground and 
thus prevent the heavy losses due to 
filth-borne diseases. (2) At the same time 
you can properly care for your chicks 
with actually less labor than the old 
method because you will force yourself 
into the habit of taking care of them ina 
wholesale fashion. (3) You can cut down 
on your mashes and grains because good, 
clipped range grasses are high in pro- 
teins, and sunshine is the best source of 
Vitamin D. 


A Sun Porch Should Come First. With 
a sun porch your brooder house can 
be placed at the most convenient place 


house or for remodeling your present 
poultry house. 


Elaam Wool 


SEALED INSULATION 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 

Dept. 220-5, First National Bank Bldg. 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

Gentlemen: Please send me free the following—plans § 
for the new Hall-Vent poultry house, one story O, J 
two story (); plans for remodeling and ventilating D2. J 


City wee : State. ..... : 


ene mee 


Balsam-Wool « Products of Weyerhaeuser ¢ Nu-Wood 





Right: Only things to remember about this 
homemade shutoff valve are to use a 
small pipe, low tank, and a ‘“‘stopper’’ 


on your farmstead (generally quite near 
the farmhouse) regardless of any di 
that may be in the ground. The p 
can be left there until the chicks are 
feathered. This system of manag: 
will afford the maximum convenience | 
tending the chicks during the critica! 

six or eight weeks, and furthermor 
permits the chicks to become suffici: 
developed so that they can be moved 
mediately to the more rigorous lif 

on the range. Nor can the disease-p: 
ventive properties of plenty of sunlight 
be ignored in this case. 

The porch which we at the Universit 
have tested is merely a wire enclosu: 
—four sides, bottom and top, providing 
at least as much and preferably mor 
floor area than that of the brooder hous 
to which it is attached. It is placed o1 
the south side of the house, of course, and 
many poultry raisers prefer having 
built on skids. Feed troughs for feeding 
wet or dry mash are an excellent addi- 
tional feature of this unit. It is generally 
desirable to have the top of the porch re- 
movable in sections. The wire for the 
floor should be one-inch square mesh, 
while the wire for the sides and top can be 
about a 1” x 4” mesh or a one-inch, 16- 
gauge poultry netting. 

When the weather has warmed up and 
the chicks are well feathered, they can be 
hauled out to the range or clean pasture 


{ 


right in the sun porch, [ Turn to page 3 


Left: Adjustable hopper ac- 
commodates 50 birds at various 
stages of growth, saves feed and 
keeps it dry. See text for details 














Plans for this completely enclosed and portable range shelter, of 
which the rear elevation is shown here, may be had as outlined in article 
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What memories of farm life 


is your boy storing up? 





A GOOD CHECKER GAME takes 
time. But that is some of the 
most valuable time you will ever 
spend—the time you spend with 
your boy. 

You know that to be true from 
the time you spent with him in that 
old rocking chair when he was still 
a little fellow. To its gentle rhythm 
you gave him your outlook on life 
and helped prepare his young mind 
for things to come. 

Now that he is old enough to help 
around the place, what memories of 
farm life is he storing up? Is he 
getting the impression that life on a 
farm gives a man time to spend 
with his family and enjoy his in- 
come? 

Or, are his experiences piling up 
memories of a life of hustle, a strug- 
gle to make ends meet, a sentence 
to hard labor in which being con- 
Stantly tired is the expected lot of 
a farmer. 


If your place isn’t mechanized, or 
if you use old-fashioned, back- 
breaking power equipment it’s pos- 
sible that’s exactly the impression 
he is getting. Life in a city, with 
regular hours and less physical labor 
may look a lot more attractive to 
him. 

If it is your desire to have your 
boy want to settle down on a 
farm, probably one in your com- 
munity, let him get the feel 
while he is still young, of the 
modern farming machine, the 
Ford-Ferguson Tractor. 

Let him feel what life is like in 
the fields on a modern mechanized 
farm—your farm. Let his mind store 
up memories of an efficient, profit- 
able operation, free of drudgery— 
plus all the good things of life only 
a farm can give. 

Childhood memories are vivid. 
They influence all of us for the rest 
of our lives. 


HARRY FERGUSON, INC. * Dearborn, Michigan 











MAKES A CHILD’S 
FINGER TIPS DO A 
STRONG MAN’S WORK 


Now, with the Ford-Ferguson 
Tractor, even a child’s finger tips 
can do a strong man’s work. It 
makes a boy mighty proud to 
take his place beside his father 
in the field and help raise more 
food for freedom. He learns by 
doing rather than by watching. 


A light touch on a small con- 
trol lever sets ground tools where 
he wants them. A mechanical 
brain and automatic muscles of 
steel then take over and do all 
the hard back and arm labor of 
power farming. 

Ask your Ferguson Dealer 
about all the other advantages of 
this remarkable new tractor. 




















— 
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BESTWALL is made of fire-proof gypsum! 





Fire ravages three U. S. farms every hour! But 
Bestwall gives you time to save valuable herds. 
A Bestwall ceiling in milking barns puts a 
fire-resistant layer between cow and mow— 
where there’s constant danger of spontaneous 
combustion. 

Bestwall gives you an extra margin of safety 
at small cost... and you can put it up with 
only one helper. What’s more, when you cover 
the ceiling in your milking barn with smooth, 
clean Bestwall panels, you can grade up your 
milk classification. 


FREE! HANDBOOK FOR FARMERS 
Dept. S-2, Certain-teed Products Corp. 
120 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Send me your 20-page Farmers’ Wartime Handbook of Building 
Materials & Ideas, including fuli information on Bestwall Gypsum 
Wallboard. 





A Range Shelter Comes Next. The 
vantages of a specially-built range sh 
as compared to the average mo 
brooder house for pullets out on the ra 
are so outstanding, in my opinion at | 
that such a shelter should be consid 
the next most important item of equip 
Of course, brooder houses can be us 
shelters on the range, and some d 
providing plenty of ventilation are q 
good. However, too many of the bri 
houses now on farms do not provide e1 
ventilation for hot days and nights, « 
cially on hot nights when the door: 
closed to keep out animals. On hot 
mer days the sun’s heat comes boili: 
the south bank of windows, making tl 
terior of the brooder house generally a! 
the hottest place out there; and in « 
evening when the chicks are supposed 
go to roost, they quite understanda 
do not. 

The range shelter, on the other hand. 
provides a shelter from the rain, a cool 
shade from the sun, and offers sufficient 
protection from sudden, cold, summer 
winds. It is entirely enclosed with wire and 
building board so if the door is shut each 
night, full protection is secured fi 
animals. Yet it is simple to build, k 
cost, and light and easy to move periodi 
ly during the season to clean ground. With 
a wire floor, the droppings go direct! 
the ground so that the irksome job of clear 
ing is reduced to about a five-minute jo! 
moving. On page 32 is shown a picture of a 
range shelter developed by the Poultn 
Division at the University. It is 10’ x 12’ 
and will accommodate about 200 pul 
A detailed blueprint plan showing the « 
struction of this range shelter can be 
cured for 10 cents by writing to the Bulle- 
tin Room, University Farm, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and asking for Plan 340, “‘P. 
try Range Shelter.” 

Any of the structural, hard fiber boards, 
the regular 14” or 1” insulation boards, 
galvanized sheet metal are recommend 
for the roof and the two sides. One end is 
covered with wire alone while the other 
end is enclosed but has two hinged doors 
that can be opened for thru ventilation 
during hot summer nights, as shown. Note 
that this door area is also covered with 
wire. Heavy poultry netting or hardware 
cloth is used for the floor and gable ends ol 
the shelter. An alleyway extends about two- 
thirds the length of the house from the door 
end, a small door is provided in the front 
corner, and the roosts on each side of the 
alley are hinged so they can be lifted. This 
means plenty of working space. 


r 
d 


A Range Feeder. You will need a feeder 
especially designed for use on the range. 
And it should be designed to protect the 
feed from the wind and rain, as well as 
protect the pullets so as to insure good feed 
intake regardless of the weather. 

On page 32 is shown a feeder developed 
at our University Farm to meet such re- 
quirements. One such five-foot feeder 
should be built for every 50 pullets. It holds 
over a bushel when filled and yet is lig! 
enough to be easily moved. 

Be sure to make the roof removable for 
filling and the feed spacers adjustable 
as shown in the drawing. Small, 3’’ bolts, 
14” or 5/16” in diameter, fastened 10 
the end of the 1” x 2” spacers (as shown 0 
the plan detail); and two slots placed in 
each end piece of the feeder make it poss 
ble to raise, lower, or tilt the spacers t 
accommodate the growing pullets. A wide, 
deep trough, the edges of which are pro 
tected with 114” guard strips, aids in mak- 
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ing it difficult for pullets to get in the feeder 
or scratch out the feed. The perches make 
itconvenient for the young pullets to reach 
the feed and so promote adequate feeding 
: and cut down on crowding and fighting. 
lered A large feed supply located near the 
feeders so that few steps are required to 

fl] them, will save much labor. Two or 

three old barrels (with one end removed 
quite and for which a waterproof cover has been 
oder provided) mounted on skids or an old 
ough soneboat makes a wholesale job of hauling 
espe- feed to the range. One farmer I know built 
S are a waterproof cover or roof for his triple- 

box wagon and, with a scoop board on the 
ng it back end, had a very convenient movable 
1€ in- storage for ground feed. While this size of 




















ibout storage would be a little large for the aver- 
early age-sized flock, a wagon with a cover or 
ed to roof could be used for both hogs and 
lably chickens out on range. 

land, Range Waterers. The lack of an ade- 
cool quate supply of water spells disaster to 
icient thrifty, growing chicks. The two main 
nmer things that are needed are: (1) a water 
e and storage tank on the range large enough for 
each at least a two or three-day supply; and 
from 2) an automatic float or syphon arrange- 
yw in ment to keep the water at the desired level 
dical- in the trough. 

With Perhaps the simplest arrangement for a 
tly to large, automatic waterer is an airtight 
‘lean- steel barrel, mounted on skids or a plat- 
Job of form, and discharged by a short pipe with 
e Ola an elbow connected to the hole at the 
pul try bottom of the barrel. With the open end 
x 12’ of the pipe running downward into the 
ullets. water trough, water cannot escape from 
> con- the barrel (if it is sealed airtight) without 
Ve SC- air getting into the barrel thru the pipe 
Bulle- pening. ‘This maintains a water level in 
Paul, the trough slightly above the opening in the 
Poul- end of the pipe. 

On page 32 is shown a simple, home- 
ards, made float control that works well for an 
ds, or open or unsealed panel when the water 
ended level above the pipe opening does not ex- 
end is ceed 8 to 10 feet. If the wood float does not 
other develop enough force against the pipe to 
do rs shut off the water, fasten a can lid from a 
lation glass fruit jar on the underside of the 
Note wooden float, and then screw a small fruit 

with ar into this lid. Also, do not use over a 
dware ‘e" diameter steel pipe, because pipes of 
nds of larger diameter will require more force to 
't two- keep water from coming out of them. The 
e door empty jar floating in the water will de- 
front velop ample force to hold the rubber stop- 
of the per against the end of the pipe. This stop- 
. This per can be a fold or two of old innertube 

tacked to the end of the board. 

There certainly is nothing complicated 
feeder about any of these pieces of equipment 
range. and they are so well adapted to the pro- 
ct the duction-line method of poultry raising that 
vell as they will save you time. In addition they'll 
d feed guarantee good green feed to cut your 

mash and grains’ consumption—many 
sloped authorities say by as much as 30 percent— 
ch re- and they’ll make sure a plentiful supply of 
feeder Vitamins from sunshine. END 
1 holds 
s light 
ble for 
istable 

bolts, 
ied to 
wn in 
ced in 
possi- 
sers 10 “5 
. wide, —— P 
e pro “I don't know that | like you 
2 mak- as well in an upswept, dear!” 

\Y, 1944 
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ex Worn-out piston rings are one of the most 
common causes of engine trouble. No wonder then, 
that more piston rings were bought by farmers 
within the past year than ever before. But the job 
is not finished. Many more car, truck and tractor 
engines will need overhauling this year. 
Play safe with yours. You check cylinder wear 
. » . restore engine performance . . . save fuel and 


oil . . . by installing Hastings Steel-Vent piston 







rings before it is too late. ss 3%, 


soup: 


od 4 


HASTINGS 
STEEL-VENT PISTON RINGS 
Tough ON O1L-PUMPING . Seidl 5 CYLINDER soe? 


HASTINGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HASTINGS, MICH. FI “é 
Hastings Mfg. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto x 


Bins 
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PROOQUCE 


Even though you're not 

making guns or tanks or 

planes— you are produc- 

ing war's mightiest weapon 

—FOOD! And you'redoing 

a mighty fine job of it—contributing much to 

our fighting men, to hasten victory and peace. 

Your fences are important. See that they 

are in fighting trim, too. There has been no 

let-down in war production at Mid-States. 

But there has been a decided pick-up in the 

making of dependable Mid-States fence and 

barbed wire—to help you keep your fences 
fit—to help you grow more food in 1944. 


Your dealer will have more Mid-States 
fence and barbed wire this year, and will 
no doubt be able to help you. See him about 
it now. (Mid-States products are available 
only through our dealers—no direct orders 
accepted.) 


FREE — 24-page Farm Account Book 
for your important food production records. Also 
contains 18 fence maintenance tips and other useful 
farm data. Send for your free copy today —just mail 
your name and address on a penny post card to: 


MID-STATES STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 
Crawfordsville, Indiana 


Barbed Wire + Steel Posts + Steel Braced 
Wood Gates + Blue Ribbon Bale Ties 
and other steel products for the farm. 
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[ From page 23 | 


the foundations that fail; it’s the ground 
under and alongside. Of course manure 
has been piled high on the inside and the 
cattle have butted and bumped, but we 
have to store the manure there because we 
have the least possible loss in fertilizing 
value under these conditions. And cattle 
won’t stay put. So we try to increase the 
holding power outside the building, or we 
may increase the size of the footing. 
Or both. 

There was no spouting on the barn and 
that increased the rainfall on that bit of soil 
about 30 times. The pigs caught on fast 
and made a wonderful wallow. A pig is a 
good excavator if given a chance; he comes 
in and plasters himself with a load and 
then goes out and shakes or rubs it off. 

The “after” picture shows what was 
done to put the barn in shape. The build- 
ing was jacked one section at a time, 
raised a little higher than the normal posi- 
tion. Then the foundation wall was 
straightened and the secondary footing 
was poured as shown. When the concrete 
had had time to cure, the jack was released 
and the building allowed to settle onto its 

“new” foundation. Filling was done, of 
course. 

Where spouting is impossible to obtain 
(and you shouldn’t pass up those new 
wooden gutters that are doing so well) a 


tile drain covered with a foot or more of 


gravel will help to keep the water and the 
pigs away and to make the new work last 
indefinitely. 


Small Grain Storage. It may seem jump- 
ing the season to talk about fixing up bins 
and cribs but you'll be in worse shape for 
help this year and things will take longer. 
The “before” picture under this heading 
illustrates either lack of reinforcing, im- 
proper mix, too-heavy a load, rotting due 
to moisture—or a combination. The “aft- 

r’ drawing shows a repair job that will be 
a great disappointment to the rat popu- 
lation. The cinder or gravel fill both insu- 
lates and cuts down on capillary moisture 
should yield a dry floor. 

The building was first jacked up—a sec- 
tion at a time—and straightened. The 
foundation was put back in position and a 
cement grout was poured to weld the 
shattered sections together, braced and 
trued. Secondary foundation was poured, 
and the fill was made when this secondary 
was fully cured. The anchor rods, bent as 
shown and spaced 6’ on center, were set on 
the cinders and the floor poured around 
them. (In case the flooring is already con- 
crete, break out sections and repour.) This 
combination of concrete and iron or steel 
is one of the toughest known. Remember 
the stories of those reinforced forts on 
Tarawa and how hard it was to crack 
them? 

When the anchors had set, building sec- 
tions were lowered and siding renailed 
over the anchor rods. The smaller “‘after”’ 
drawing illustrates another good method. 
Here the end foundation walls are re- 
moved to allow free circulation of air and 
to provide no refuge for rodents. Naturally, 
a center pier is necessary to hold the load 
put on the floor joists. 


Siding and Sill Rotted. Let’s look around 
the barn and sheds a little further. Here is 
a sill that’s rotted out. It and the siding 
look like the wing of a bomber back from 
flak over enemy territory—and like the 


bomber, it should be repaired at once. We 
can’t hold the whole barn up at one time 
but we can jack a section, cut the buildir 
off (siding, studding, and sills) about 1 
feet above ground, place new sills bol: 

a cement-block-and-mortar foundati 

the old foundation, and put the s 
back on it. Then we go along dow: 
line. Such a “‘patch”’ will last for the du 
tion——and then some. 


Repair of Hay Door. Where a hay d 
missing or wobbly, we have a very se1 
wartime threat to feed supplies. Rain i 
saboteur. The door shown in the illu 
tion never was made right—and it’s typ 
of most of our hay doors. 

The repair or “‘after” job may be bett 
than the original. We simply nail a 2” x 
on edge below the old door sill and nail al! 
siding to this new piece. Then we remoy 
the old, rotted sill that has failed becaus 
of water leakage. Siding is cut flush with 
new sill. We then frame the entire remain- 
ing opening with 1” x 4”’s set flat and al- 
lowed to overhang to provide a lap to kee 
out rain. We use three, heavy, offset hi 
to put the door in place, lowering it two t 
four inches below the old position. If ar 
opening above the door is desired for \ 
lation, the top 1” x 4’’s may, be omitted 
altho this is a question-mark practice 


Spine for the Sagging Roof. The cause: 
for the aerial crackup shown in the “be- 
fore” sketch are: too-heavy a load « 
against the frame of side walls, a lack 
stiffness in the plate, and incorrect bracing 
I don’t need to tell you that the increased 
hay you’ll need to store this year to offset 
feed shortages may cause a “‘belly landing” 
for the whole works—barn and all. 

The solution isn’t too difficult. Step One 
is to build up a platform from which to lift 
at center as shown in the “after” picture 
Then a cable and block is employed to pull 
the side walls into line at the plate level. 
Both the upward thrust from your platform 
and the side pull from your tackle should 
be employed at one and the same time to 
take the kink out of your roof line. Once in 
position, the roof and side walls should be 
stiffened by side braces as shown—2” x 8's 
at intervals of 8, 10, or 12 feet. All braces 
which are put under stress by the twisting 
back into shape should be renailed, re- 
bolted, or reconnected. Now be sure the 
frame is tied in as a further precaution. 


Foundation Split at Corner. Now wert 
down to fundamentals or foundations 
again. We’ve learned that concrete is not 
strong in tension and that some metal 
should be cast into it, especially at the 
corners. But that doesn’t straighten up our 
job at hand. 

To make the best of a bad job and fool 
the rats and weather, we can chip away 
some of the concrete, push the original 
concrete wall into place. While the jacks 
or timbers are still there we cast a new 
brace wall to hold the old, as shown. Then 
we nail a new tie across the plate corners 
to hold them in place. And, lastly, we 
patch the old wall with grout. 

The above are jobs that we need to doa 
spring and summer advance. Later on, the 
editors have asked me to explain some 
repair jobs that can increase the efficiency 
of livestock shelters for cold weather 
months and to buck-up our grain storage 
units beyond what we’ve done here. EN? 
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More FARMALLS This Year 
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{| —But Still Not Enough for All | 
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lted to 
10n 0 
‘the M**% MORE new Farmalls are being built | was designed from the implement end. Such a 
dura this year than last. They are on their way tractor, for one-man operation, is a blessing 

to the farms of America, ready for the big food when farm help is at a premium. 
door is production job that lies ahead. But there still We're well into another planting and cultivat- 
to will not be enough to go around. ing season. Our country is counting on Agricul- 
lustra- If you need a new tractor, you may be able ture for another big harvest. The favored weapon 
typical to get one from the 1944 supply. If it means in the fight for food is the FARMALL TRACTOR. 
better Wang. WHE Coe Ap ae parpenr Ranman. Your International Harvester dealer is doing 
2” x 8" For 20 years the FARMALL tractor has led the his best to help you get the new farm equipment 
wate: way in power farming. For 20 years the FARMALL you need, and to keep your present equipment 
wae 9 SYSTEM, a way of farming that combines tractor on the job. He’s your supply man for the entire 
L wit power and a complete line of working tools to fit FARMALL SYSTEM. 
emain- the tractor, has enabled farmers to produce crops 
phe on an efficient, economical, time-saving basis. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
“eae When you own a Farmall you have a tractor that 180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 
two to 
. Tf 
r venti- 





Hp 20 Years of FARMALL Progress 


The original Farmall 
—born in 1923 


Legume seeds are scarce. 

Your country needs them. 

Make plans now to save 

at least part of your hay 

crops for seed. SAVE SEED 
FOR VICTORY! 











> CAUSES 


















































The original Farmall was designed as the power half of an 
implement-tractor unit. During 20 years of development, 
many machines have been added to the Farmall line. Today 
the exclusively Farmall mounted and direct-connected ma- 
chines are known everywhere. With these, as well as with 
pull-behind and belt machines, tractor and equipment 
work together as a smooth-running mechanized team. 
You can count on Farmall to lead the way in the future, 
just as it leads the way today, 
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Th eet Tas | How-To's for Field-Baled Hoy 


fel ee, By Fremont Conrad 


Tue popularity of the pickup baler is _ the sun shines” has come to mean 
soundly based on the speed with which it more than working hardest whil 
can put up higher-quality hay, with all weather is hottest. It means increased 
its leaves. Windrow baling permits faster speed in cutting, curing, and gettin 
harvesting with less manpower per ton _ into the barn at the peak of its qua 
than is required to produce loose hay It means cutting hay crops earlic: 
with a loader, and the finished package is catch them with their protein cont 
so compact that it is not only easier to higher—and finishing the job of « 
handle but enables farmers to store three before the quality, digestibility, 
to five times more hay in their mows. palatability go down while coai 
While the shortage of help is forcing and fiber content go up. 
s ighten the increased attention upon the mechanics It should be pointed out that 
. ‘1 of haymaking, the shortage of high-pro- _ present emphasis upon higher prot 
Load with tein feeds and forage is directing equally hay should not cause a return of the o! 
important emphasis upon the production __ practice of cutting alfalfa “too early and 
of higher-quality hay. ““Making hay while _ often,”” which Wisconsin studies found, 





FLEX-BEAM 
FORKS 
with the Handle 
of Super-Strength 


Forks are the most 
important tools the farmer 
uses. In war-time you 
require the best. 

STEEL BEAM, Inserted abies y . , 
in the Wood, Gives You This simple and inexpensive chute permits baler to shove bales onto a following trailer 
DOUBLE PROTECTION wagon, saving all labor (except arrangement of bales on wagon) and making for a clean field 
from the danger and 
delay of broken handles. 


Perfectly balanced, lively in 

action, with tines of spring- 

tempered steel, these are Amer- 

ica’s finest Hay. Grain and 
\ ¢ Manure Forks. 


(2) Hoes, Rakes, Cultivators 


Every hoe taper-rolled to 
edges—stronger, lighter, 
keener. Rakes, too, 
are forged in one 
piece, will not 
break or work 

loose. 


Strongest of all Light-Weight 
Shovels because they're 
forged with a backbone 
60% thicker up the cen- 
ter than at the 


J - _ ee te Tee 


» 
2 
a 





Author hoisting five bales, two flat, three Peter Baumann, Illinois, handled 21 tons of 
Deep on edge on top. Larger hook can lift hay one afternoon using following wagons 


Hang , ' 
ae eight, six on edge on bottom, two on top after the baler, this elevator, and five men 
ertec 
Balance 


(4) FREE TOOL REPAIR MANUAL 


No change in “feel” or bal- 
ance when you repair tools 
the UNION way. Free manual 
shows how. Ask your hard- 


The Union Fork & Hoe Co. 

772 Hocking St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Send free copy of your 
Tool Repair Manual. 





This simple method of applying power to New sliced bales divide easily into indi- 
es 45 bale-hoisting permits covering mow floor so _— vidual feedings, handle easily. Good odo! 
Riedie * bales dropped from track are not damaged = and the high quality of hay please the cows 
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This looks like an ordinary nut. 


To a certain extent it is. It holds 
things together, and permits 
removal just as any good nut 
should. 


WHAT'S DIFFERENT HERE? 


But then this nut goes further. 
It does more. 





It locks fast wherever it’s put. 
It won’t shiver loose and turn— 
even under severe vibration. 


You can take it off and put it 
back on many times. It still locks 
wherever it’s left — without any 
washers or auxiliary parts. 


The reason is simple. The elastic 
locking collar in the top molds 
itself securely in and around the 


bolt threads and grips tight. 


That makes this nut unusually 
safe. This is why it is used so 
freely on structural parts of all 
America’s airplanes. For ex- 
ample, our bombers use as many 


as 50,000 in a single ship. 


There are more of these self- 
locking Esna nuts on war mate- 
rial than all other lock nuts 
combined. 





They will be equally important 
on peacetime products. So when 
you see this familiar Esna red 
collar, you'll know your radio, car, 
household gadgets and all kinds 
of equipment will be stronger, 
safer, quieter and free from fre- 
quent servicing. 


OK'’D FOR THE "ot = ES N A 


RESPONSIBLE JOBS a 2 ‘ J TRADE MARK OF 


> 4 ? Ee ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
You see here one of the most important ne i OF AMERICA 


structural assemblies on the famous P-38 


Lightning fighter plane. It is the terminal EEN pa , 
forging bolted to the center section spar ” mow Ties F 


cap. For safety and dependability it is fas- 
tened with Elastic Stop Nuts. Altogether " ke fast a things a 
on a P-38, UNION, NEW JERSEY AND 


there are about 33,000 Elastic Stop Nuts 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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Sit up and take notice America! See 
how U. S. farmers have responded to the 
Nation’s wartime demand for food: Dur- 
ing 1943 American farmers produced 32% 
more food than the average for the years 
1935-1939, 

Farmers know this job was done the 
hard way ... by working longer hours... 
by working more days ... by superhuman 
effort which overcame the handicaps of a 
late spring, killing frosts, disastrous floods, 
and the wartime loss of 3,500,000 farm 
workers. 

No production group in any field has 
bettered the record of the American farmer. 

In the course of this all-out effort, 
farmers have had to give extra care and 
attention to maintenance problems. Na- 
turally, therefore, the farmer has concen- 
trated on quality in all farm lubricants. 
And in increasing numbers farmers are 
seeking the advice and help of Phillips 
Agents in selecting the best Phillips lu- 
bricants for each particular farm job. Such 
advice, based on scientific engineering 
information is yours for the asking. 


And here is one easy fact to remember 
when you want to select a quality motor 
oil: Phillips offers a number of oils be- 
cause preferences vary, and so do pocket- 
books. But when you want our dest oil, 
there is no need for doubt. Phillips tells 
you frankly that Phillips 66 Motor Oil is 
our finest quality .. . the highest grade and 
greatest value . . . among all the oils we 
offer to farm car-owners like yourself. 





U.S. Farmers Set a Record 
with Sweat, Toil, and OIL 











FREE. Send for your copy 
of PHILFARMER 


This condensed farm magazine is 
packed with pictures, information, en- 
tertainment. There’s something in it 
for every member of the farm family. 
To receive copies regularly, send your 
name today to: Philfarmer, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 




















injured the stand, reduced the yield and 
increased trouble with “yellows” du 
leaf hoppers. Ten-year records indicate 
that under normal conditions June 15 to 
22 is the best time to cut alfalfa j, 
Wisconsin, when the plants are in the earl) 
blossom stage. 

Hay crops are the best source of Vitami: 
A in the form of pro-vitamin carotene and 
the amount present at feeding time 
direct proportion to the number of | 
and the degree of green color retain 
curling. While exposure to sunshin: 
creases the Vitamin D content of ha 
reduces the Vitamin A content. For that 
reason it is best to invert hay into smal] 
windrows just as soon as it is wilted suffi- 
ciently to fluff up loosely—certainly befor 
the leaves begin to shatter. Earlier baling, 
made possible by continued curing in the 
bale after storage, reduces the exposure to 
sunlight and consequent loss of vitamins 
as well as other nutrients which might be 
lost due to rains which might occur in the 
longer period of drying necessary for safe 
storage of loose hay. 

















Rerurninc to the mechanics of making 
hay, anyone making a comparison betwee: 
costs of different methods must consider 
the nature of the finished product- 
whether it is loose hay subject to loss of 
leaves all the way from field to manger, or 
a packaged product more convenient for 
handling, storing, and feeding, complet: 
with all its leaves. Choice legume hay ma\ 
be one-half leaves, but these leaves may 
contain three-fourths of the protein and 
most of the vitamins and minerals in th 
plant. That makes the leaves well worth 
saving, and since they are so easily lost in 
handling loose hay, any method which will 
make sure that more leaves reach the 
manger fresh and clean, instead of in the 
form of barn-floor dust, will pay big divi- 
dends in reduced protein-feeding costs 

Studies of modern haymaking methods : 
in Iowa and Ohio, reported in Iowa Farm 
Science Bulletin 67, revealed that an aver- 
age crew of 3.5 men (which could be three 
men and a boy) baled 3.2 tons per hour, 
while two men with a team hauled th 
baler-drawn trailer wagons to the bar 
and unloaded the hay at the rate of 2.88 
tons per hour. With a tractor, and a port- 
able elevator or large grapple hook at the 
barn, a two-man unloading crew should be 
able to keep up with the baler and keep 
any bales from ever touching the ground. 
Eight-man crews making loose hay with a 
loader averaged 3.28 tons per hour, putting 
in 2.5 man-hours per ton. The combined 
5.5 man baling and hauling crew put in 
1.8 man-hours per ton. 

















Outo studies indicated that an average wy 
crew of 3.4 men with a loader hauled and . 
stored 1.1 tons of loose hay per hour at the Y 
rate of 3.1 man-hours per ton, while an a 
average crew of 3.2 men baled, picked up, = 
and stored 1.2 tons per hour at the rate ol 
2.7 man-hours per ton. R. D. Barden, 
Ohio State agricultural engineer, estimates 
that at least 25 percent of these labor re- 
quirements could be saved with traile! = 
wagons and a portable elevator at the barn “ 
Tho the buck rake is popular in some sec- I 
tions of Ohio, actual time studies of 16 na 
efficiency reveal that an average crew 0! v: 
2.6 men operating a tractor-drawn sweep 
rake and unloading with a sling handled 
only 1.3 tons per hour at the rate ol two 
man-hours per ton. 

Few barns have adequate hay storage 
space to support the increased herds that 
have been accommodated thru more effi- 
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cient arrangement of modern stable equip- 
ment. Being able to store three to five 
times more baled hay affords a real saving 
in labor needed to transport loose hay from 
outlying stacks and sheds. But remember 
that barn floors should be reinforced to 
support the extra tonnage. Where mows 
are large, open two-by-twelve flues for 
ventilation may be extended across the 
floor from outside the barn. 

Laying the bales on the narrow edge, 
crossing each alternate row, and providing 
vertical openings between them to act as 
ventilating flues from the floor will permit 
earlier storage of hay with more moisture 
than is safe in loose hay, according to 
many farmers. After filling the first 10 to 20 
feet of a mow with a portable elevator, the 
balance can be filled with large grapple 
hooks, letting the bales fall on this cushion 
without any further effort at arrangement. 

[he windrow baler is here to stay. Its 
acceptance may even exceed that of the 
combine and corn picker—but in the final 
analysis this will depend on the labor and 
storage saved, plus the feeding and market 
value gained. END 





BEES 
Bring Better Yields 


By Lester H. Hartwig 


Hi. )NEY producers have a definite place 
in our wartime agriculture if farmers are to 
have adequate supplies of legume seed, 
claims A. G. Ruggles, Minnesota’s veteran 
entomologist. In his opinion, the tremen- 
dous value of thé honeybee in the production 
of seed crops cannot be overemphasized. 
For proof he points to recent experiments 
by the Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In their tests, where bees had ac- 
cess to fields of sweet clover, the seed crop 
was four times as great as from areas from 
which bees were excluded. 

Alsike, red, and White Dutch Clovers are 
practically self-sterile and therefore de- 
pendent upon cross-pollination for the pro- 
duction of seed. Experiments conducted by 
the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station 
revealed that when pollinating insects 
were excluded from clover blossoms, not 
more than three seeds developed per head. 
Under conditions providing maximum 
pollination by honeybees, alsike clover 
produced 120 to 155 seeds per head or the 
equivalent of 15 to 20 bushels of seed 
per acre, 

The Ohio investigators admit that the 
task which honeybees face pollinating al- 
ike clover is one of immense proportions. 
\ single acre may have 300 to 500 million 
blossoming florets. The scientists found 
that when fields of alsike were within a 
mile of a commercial apiary having 45 
to 200 colonies, the number of seeds per 
clover head ranged from 41 to 90. 

Ladino clover, the magnificent new pas- 
ture crop which has been pushing quietly 
westward from New England and eastern 
Pent ylvania, is largely dependent upon 
honeybees for pollination. 

It isn’t only the pollination of legumes 
lor which honeybees are so essential. 
Yield of seed from at least 50 other crops, 
including asparagus, the cabbage family, 
Cantaloupes, watermelons, onions, car- 
rots, peppers, and sunflowers, are increased 
by the activities of bees. The setting of 
Many fruit crops is dependent upon ade- 
quate bee populations. END 
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"Wont it be swell 


when....” 


/. WON'T IT BE SWELL when you 
can actually go hunting again? 
Sure! But meanwhile, why not 
do this? . . . Just settle yourself 
in your easiest easy chair. Think 

the word “‘hunting.’’ And when 

your imagination starts to play, 
play along with it! ... 


2. PRESTO! No more war shortages, and you’re in a store chock-full of fine 
guns. Look at that Remington Sportsman. Snap it to your shoulder. 
Fits like part of you, doesn’t it? Points as easily as your finger— 
fires three shots as fast as you pull the trigger! Want it? It’s yours! 





NOW FOR SOME DUCKS — ona 

® marsh that’s alive with them. 
Your pockets are full of Remington 
Express shells—powerful, long-range 
loads. And you’re making the tough- 
est shots look easy. (Wait till you tell 
the boys about that double you got at 
60 yards!) What? You’ve bagged your 
limit already? Never mind, mister. 
You can come out some other day! 
Good sport, isn’t it? Even only imag- 


ining. Maybe before long you'll be 
doing the real thing! 


$O—right now—make a note. 

@ Tie a knot in your handkerchief 

—tie a string around your finger— 

write on your calendar pad—paste in 

your hat: Remington means Amer- 

ica’s finest sporting arms and ammu- 
nition! 





Remington is producing vast supplies 
of military arms and ammunition for 
our armed forces. And soon+we hope 
—vwe will once more be able to furnish 
sportsmen with Remington shotguns 
and rifles, Remington Express and 
Shur Shot shells, Remington Hi-Speed 
.22’s with Kleanbore priming, and 
Remington big game cartridges with 
Core-Lokt bullets. Remington Arms 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


New! Looking to- 
ward the day when 
we can again supply 
essential civilian 
ammunition, we've 
designed these new, 
easier - to - recognize 
packages for two of 
your old Remington 
friends. 


“Sportsman,” “Express,” “Shur Shot,” “Hi-Speed” and ‘“‘Kleanbore”’ are 












lf its Remington 
/ts Right 









Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.; ““Core-Lokt”’ is a trade mark of Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
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Tools are mighty important to the war 
effort. Your Hardware Dealer is co- 
operating with Uncle Sam by selling 
some types for essential uses only. 

Perhaps you may not be able to pur- 
chase a new hand saw. Nevertheless, 
your Hardware Dealer can help. If 
your old saw is a Disston—or other 
quality make—a good, inexpensive re- 
conditioning job will put it in service- 
able condition. See the Disston dealer 
in your community. Talk it over with 
him. At the same time he will tell you 
about the possibility of getting new 
tools for vitally needed construction 
and maintenance of farm buildings. 


Save your tools and serve 
your country. Fix ‘em up 
and make ’em do! 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


588 Tacony, Paledaiphte 35, Pa., U.S.A. 
GOOD ADVICE AND PRACTICAL HELP 


on tool use and care are yours for the 
asking in the Disston Saw, Tool and 
File Manual. FREE from your Hard- 
ware Dealer, or write for a copy. 











Easy herd treatment. Mix in slop or 
dry feed. Safe, effective, inexpensive. 
Buy at Dr. Salsbury dealers—feed, drug, 
produce stores, hatcheries. Dr. Sals- 
bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Ia. 








Books—Beet Cattle, by Snapp. A highly authori- 
tative work covering the general subject of the beef 
cattle industry, selection of breeding herd, fatten- 
ing cattle for market. Specific information on feeds 
is very valuable. Illustrated, 500 pages, cloth, $4. 
Send money to Successful Farming. 


HAMMERING 


THE AXIS 
OUR BiG 108 NOW! 


But we'll be 
back with a 
better IVER 
JOHNSON 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


TI RIVER ST., FITCHBURG, MASS 
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A GROUP of men were traveling by bus. 
About half way to their destination one of 
them produced a large fruit cake and ate 
it greedily. 

After a time he began to groan and 
double himself up and then straighten out 
again. When he had gone on like this for 
some time, a friend asked him: 

““What’s the matter, Joe?” 

‘That cake I ate,”’ groaned the sufferer. 
“It had nuts, and I think the missus forgot 
to shell them.” 

““My goodness!” said his friend. “And 
can you crack them by just bending?” 


Father: “I don’t like the looks of this 
report card.” 

Son: “I don’t either, Pop. It sure is a 
sloppy print job.” 


Said the German to the Swiss: ‘How 
come you have an admiral? You have no 
coastline, no navy, no empire.” 

The Swiss replied: “Well, you in Ger- 
many have a Minister of Justice, haven’t 
you?” 


The farmer was trying unsuccessfully to 
get two mules into a certain section of his 
field when the parson came by. 

*“You’re just the man I want to see,” 
exclaimed the farmer. “I want to know how 
Noah ever got these things into the Ark?” 


The fluttery summer visitor approached 
the old sea captain smilingly. ““You know, 
I’ve always wondered—why do you sea 
folks always call a boat ‘she’ ?” 

The Captain’s answer was ready: “‘Ever 
try to steer one?” 


Professor Bonham: ‘‘Mr. Dzudi, what is 
your idea of civilization?” 

Mr. Dzudi: “It’s a good idea, Professor, 
and I think somebody ought to start it.” 





“It's de Foist National Bank, Spike 
—they want to know if they can 
borrow $10 worth of pennies." 


*. LAUGHING AT LIFE 




















ZANY ZOO 
by 
Moss Renaker 


The ant is so industrious 








We're told to emulate her, 






But | don't see how this can be, 





I think they overrate her. 










Efficiency and enterprise, 







They say she's very rich in, 






But how does one get their own 





work done 






In someone else's kitchen? 




















Old Lady: ‘‘The minister doesn’t bring 
his little girl to church now.” 

Verger: ‘“‘No; the one Sunday her 
mother brought her, she said right out 
loud, ‘Why, mamma, you never let Po; 
do all the talking at home’ !” 































Fannie: “I saw Sue yesterday and we had 
the loveliest confidential chat together.” 

Carrie: “I thought so. She wouldn't 
speak to me today.” 


THE ERROR OF OUR WAYS 


Culls From the News Columns 





On Your Guard, Coeds! 
F. P. Jordan left Wednesday on a busi- 
ness trip to Washington University where 
he expects to be gone for a peek.—C 
(Wash.) News-Weekly 


Will Any Old Cuss Do? 


NOTICE—As old Mr. Torgelson has 
left for a vacation in Florida my front room 
is now vacant and I[ will take in another 
codger until he returns.—Mrs. Hilda 
Gerson.—Delrea (Minn.) Independent 


Might Be a Good Idea 


closed for Alterations. Will Re- 
Sign atop the World Theater 0 


World 
open Soon. 
Times Square 


“Dew” Tell! 


We are glad to report that two mor 
families from Cornwellville have move 
into our mist.—Grotten (Pa.) Advoca 


Sounds a Trifle Bulky 


The bride chose the popular two-ton 
ensemble for the wedding, white and tur 
quoise blue.—Brooksville (Ore.) Banner 
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This picture reveals a major achievement of American 
agriculture. It portrays the type of farming which will 
insure the future greatness of our Nation, as well as the 
immediate and continued security of those who live on 
the land and to whom its fertility is entrusted. 

The high percentage of pasture, hay and silage crops 
on this farm presents an example of soil conservation at 
its best .. . but more than that, it demonstrates how a 
greater tonnage of badly needed feed and forage can be 
grown with the least amount of labor. 


% * * 


But first we must have seed to plant these crops. Where 
is it coming from? Out on the Nation’s farms right now 
... Waiting to do the job. . . are over 100,000 All-Crop 
Harvesters. 

Since it was introduced less than ten years ago, this 
versatile machine has harvested millions of acres of the 
grass and legume seed, soybeans and sorghums which 
have accomplished a miracle in this country. In those 
few short years, this seed has enabled our farmers to 
retard erosion by spreading these new forage and feed 
crops over 30 million acres. Seed is needed now for mil- 
lions of acres more, and All-Crop Harvesters will keep on 
rolling long after the grain harvest, as the seed crops ripen. 
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ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


--- Friend of the Land 


LLIS-‘CHALME 


TRACTOR DIVISIONe MILWAUKEE 1, Y.S.A, 


The story this picture tells might have been far dif- 
ferent. It might have been darkened by the dusty haze 
that rose as a result of the one-crop wheat farming of the 
last war. The land might have been riddled with gullies or 
barren with infertility. Instead, it is healed over with 
contour strips of succulent feed crops that catch and hold 
the rain, interlacing the top-soil with anchoring roots. 

Here is the earth in harmony with man . . . the result 
of mechanical progress in modern farming. 





Every ALL-CROP Ready to Roll 


Your chances of obtaining a new All-Crop Harves- 
ter this year may be better than you think. See 
your Allis-Chalmers dealer now. If he can’t supply 
you with a new All-Crop, he may be able to sell 
you a reconditioned machine. 











On many farms there’s still enough 
SCRAP to buy an EXTRA War Bond. 
How about yours? 
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PROVED PERFORMANCE 
Backed by 


GOOD LOCAL SERVICE 


With more PAPEC Cutters in use than 
any other make, you’d naturally expect 
Papec dealer service to be prompt, com- 
plete and experienced. And it is! Better 
performance plus better service has made 
PAPEC the cutter most farmers buy. 

There still aren’t enough Papecs to go 
*round. But if your Papec dealer can’t get 
you a new machine, he can supply all the 

&) parts to put any old Papec 
into A-1 shape. Save time 
during rush season by re- 
placing worn parts now. 
Papec Machine Co., 
Shortsville, N. Y. 


HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLER 





fay Orrawa SAW 





fies.” Pulley 





andic, 


for belt wt to taey tp wei he legs _ lower [J 
powered units. FULLY GUAR RA Cash Se on fuel 
shortage. Turn wood lots into money. 


OTTAWA MFG, CO., 525 Pine St. “Ottawa, Kansas. 








know what your 
Name means? 


The meanings and origins of more than 
nine hundred masculine and feminine 
names are assembled in this absorbing 
book—“‘WHAT’S IN A NAME?” 

We'd like to send you this book abso- 
lutely free because we think it will help 
you to remember what “Ethyl’’ means: 

“ETHYL isa trade mark name. It stands 
for antiknock fluid made only by the Ethyl 
Corporation. Our war job is manufacturing 
this fluid for improving fighting gasoline. 








ILLUSTRATED 

NAME BOOK.. 

_-_ 5 

| “WHAT'S IN A NAME?” | 

Dept. D8, Box 53, New York 8, N. Y. 

Please send me a free erpy of ‘‘What’s in 

l a Name?” ; 

| PO ds + tag syd obo Oe Dee wes | 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

: ROGET ics 34. core eGcas We od beeseen ie 

© Ces GOS. . «ve sie Senko | 








Answer to a 
Victory Gardener's S.0.S. 


By James §S. Ayars, 


Winois Natural History Survey 



















Bsn. ~_ 
Photograph by Ackerman, USDA 





Gardening stakes are high. To make sure 
you—and not the bugs—walk off with them, 
we present the latest news on insecticides 


Twenty million Victory gardeners, 
recalling their bug battles of a year ago, 
survey their 1944 plots and wonder 
what’s new in the insect world. The 
answer is not bugs but bug killers. 

Of course a few new enemies will 
creep in. The European corn borer, for 
instance, will plague sweet-corn (and 
feed-corn) growers in Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, lowa, Missouri, and Kentucky. But 
most farm and city gardeners can count 
on an insect situation much like that of a 
year ago. 

Insecticides are another story. Of the 
two important insecticide materials non- 
poisonous to human beings, rotenone is 
available only in limited quantities, and 
pyrethrum is even scarcer. The policy of 
the Federal Government is to allow dusts 
with-one-half percent rotenone to be sold 
to Victory gardeners in amounts not to 
exceed five pounds at a time. 

“Because the supply of rotenone is low, 
this valuable insecticide material should 
be utilized only where it is essential, and 
other materials substituted wherever pos- 
sible,” advises James W. Apple, garden- 
insect expert of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey. 

Rotenone insecticides, sold under vari- 


ous trade names, should be saved for con- 
trolling bean leaf beetles and Mexican 
bean beetles on snap beans after the pods 
have set; for cabbage worms on cabbage 
during the last three weeks before har- 
vest; and on broccoli and other plants 
having edible parts that might carry 
residues from insecticides poisonous to 
human beings. 

Scarcity of rotenone and pyrethrum 
calls for extreme care in their application. 
Efficient dusters (see page 46) or sprayers 
should be used, and the insecticides ap- 
plied to the parts of plants on which 
insects are feeding. 


Amonc the substitutes for rotenone 
and pyrethrum, cryolite is one of the best, 
believes Apple, w ho has run numerous 
tests of this insecticide in his experime ntal 
work, Derived either as a natural mineral 
from Greenland or produced synthetical- 
ly, cryolite is available as an insecticide 
under several trade names. Experience 
thus far has shown it to be less toxic to 
higher animals than the arsenicals, but 
still unsafe to use on edible parts of plants 
shortly before they are picked for the 
table. 

Like rotenone, cryolite may be applied 
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While son Jim helped capture Hill 205 


TS was a war Crisis this Spring 
on thousands of dairy farms. 
Months of dry weather killed the fall- 
planted small grain crops. Re-plant- 
ing, new planting bad to be done. 

It meant far more than feed for 
cows. It meant milk and the products of 
milk to meet the nation’s vital need. 

Of cheese the U. S. Government’s 
requirement alone this year is esti- 
mated at neatly 450 million pounds. 
Cheese can carry valuable nutrients 
of milk to our fighting men overseas 


KRAFT 


CHEESE 


and to our fighting allies.) And, for 
you and other civilians, 500 million 
more pounds of cheese are needed. 


You hear about the brilliant 
actions of our boys on the battle 
fronts, including the sons of our 
dairymen. None of us at home can 
match what they do for victory. But 
none of us here works more days, 
more hours, more valiantly than the 
people left on America’s dairy farms. 
They're in the front line of the 
battle for food .. . and they know it. 


COMPANY 


A Division of National Dairy Products Corporation 
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Because of the tremendous demand, both 
military and civilian, you may not be able 
to get asmuch Kraft Cheese as you would 
like, or get your favorite variettes-—Kraft 
American, ‘Old English” ,“ Philadelphia” 
Brand Cream Cheese, Velveeta, and so 
on, But you may be sure, as always, 
that any cheese or cheese food which bears 
the Kraft name represents the very highest 
standard of quality. 














As long ago as LU14 


FO 0 WE Zo 
gots sulle fabittane Catt longee’ 


sot oe In this 30 year old 
Ball-Band advertise- 
ment appearing in De- 
cember of 1914 we 
told our customers 
‘thoughtless treat- 
mentoftenruinsgood 
rubber footwear.” 
That was important 
even in those days! 
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The advertisement at the 
left is reprinted (reduced 
in size) from the Farm 
Journal, Dec. 1914. 
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TODAY IT IS MORE 
IMPORTANT THAN EVER! " 








With a grim war on our hands to fight, and with rubber a vital war 
material, each ounce of rubber counts . . . every single day’s addi- 
tional service from your rubber footwear counts in our country’s 
rubber saving program! 


FOLLOW THESE SIMPLE STEPS TO LENGTHEN THE LIFE 
OF YOUR RUBBER FOOTWEAR! 






> 


D a 
y ty Keep rubbers clean—wipe 


off any oil or grease at once. 


¥ 
2. Put on and take off care- . 
fully—rough handling may 


tear the uppers and linings. 







4. Keep out of sun when not in 


3. Dry out slowly —away from 
i 3 use. Store in a cool dark place. 


stoves, fireplaces or registers. 





MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 


BALL-BAND 





FOOTWEAR 


RUBBER —LEATHER—CANVAS—KNITTED & FELT 


BUY MORE AND MORE WAR BONDS 


PAT OFF, 1901 





either as a dust or a spray. If it can 
be purchased in a form ready for applica. 
tion, it may be diluted to 50 to 7 
cent strength with sulphur or f 
never lime. Like the arsenicals, it bur; 
bean foliage, but less severely. The ci 

of burning is less if it is applied dur; 
dry weather. Cryolite should not be 

corn. 

Cryolite is recommended by Apple ; 
the battle against flea beetles, striped 
cucumber beetles, blister beetles, toma; 
fruit worms, bean leaf beetles, Mexica 
bean beetles, and cabbage worms 
applied two or three weeks ahead 
harvest. 


Tue supply of arsenicals—lead arsen. 
ate, calcium arsenate, and Paris green— 
is adequate. Of the three, calcium arsen- 
ate is most adaptable to home garde: 
conditions, Apple believes, but it is not 
well distributed in all areas. It burns bea 
foliage more than cryolite but less than 
lead arsenate. Mixed with about 9 parts 
by weight of hydrated lime to 1 part of 
the poison, calcium arsenate may by 
used as a dust on beans with only slight 
burning. As a spray, calcium arsenat 
should be mixed with 1% times its weight 
of hydrated lime. Both lead arsenate and 
calcium arsenate are effective controls for 
potato beetles, flea beetles, tomato horn- 
worms, and cabbage worms. Paris green 
is recommended for potato beetles and, 
in dilute form (1 to 10), cabbage worms 
It causes severe burning of bean foliage 
No arsenical should be applied to the edib 
parts of plants within three weeks of harvest 
A tough summer for aphids is indi- 
cate| by an ample supply of nicotine sul- 
phate, a universal control for these suck- 
ing insects. Victory gardeners n¢ed only a 
reminder that, to be killed, aphids must 
be hit with the nicotine spray or dust. 


ComBINATION dusts to kill chewing 
and sucking insects and also to control 
plantdiseases are being placed on the mar- 
ket this year. Some of these have a small 
amount of rotenone, supplemented by 
lethane; others consist of an arsenical with 
a fixed nicotine. Some contain a coppe! 
fungicide. Victory gardeners will find 
them convenient because they can be ap- 
plied directly without fuss or bother. Th 
effectiveness of combination dusts and 
other new insecticide preparations cat- 
not be predicted unless it is known how 
closely they conform to standard specili- 
cations. Gardeners are warned to read 
labels carefully. 

Victory gardens in areas invaded by 





New-type dust gun—inexpensive, effective 
It is recommended for rotenone, pyrethrum 
derris root.—Dobbins Manufacturing © 
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the European corn borer now have two 
crafty enemies to battle in their struggle to 
supply the table with roasting ears. The 
corn-ear worm enters the ear usually at the 
silk end, but the borer may puncture a hole 
in any part of the husk. Either insect can 
make an ear unsightly, and the borer may, 
in addition, attack the corn plant. Be- 
cause control methods for these two pests 
differ, the gardener should know which he 
is fighting. The ear worm is green to brown 
in color; and the borer, somewhat smaller, 
js a dirty white with dark-brown head. 

By planting sweet corn between May 15 
and June 20, Victory gardeners in the up- 
per Mississippi Valley can have ears ma- 
turing at a time to escape most of the 
borer damage. A practical control method 
for the small garden is to crush the white 
egg masses laid by the female moth onthe 
undersides of leaves. 


" 
CorN-EAR worm may be controlled in 
one of three ways: by clipping the silks, 
tying the husks, or injecting oil in the silk 
end of the ear. All treatments should be 
given five to seven days after the silks 
emerge, or about the time they begin to 
dry. Clipping the silks close to the ear 
removes eggs deposited there. 

In the tie method, string is tied tightly 
around the husk about a half inch from the 
tip to prevent passage of the worm into the 
main part of the ear. As the ear grows, the 
string becomes tighter, producing a small, 
bulbous tip that can be broken off easily. 

In the oil treatment, white mineral oil— 
about one-fourth teaspoonful, perhaps, in a 
medicine dropper—is injected into the silk 
channel. The oil acts as a contact poison to 
the young worms. Too much oil, or oil in- 
jected too far into the ear, will halt de- 
velopment of kernels. 


ANOTHER raider on the increase in 
some Mississippi Valley areas is the carrot 
weevil. Grubs of the weevil mine along the 
surface of the carrot, making it unattractive 
or unfit for use. A method of control, orig- 
inated by Dr. B. B. Pepper of the New 
Jersey Experiment Station, consists of 
scattering along either side of the carrot 
row a poison bait made of % pound of 
calcium arsenate, lead arsenate, or Paris 
green, and 94% pounds of dried apple pulp 
or pomace. The bait is made by adding 
enough water to the pomace to dampen it 
and then mixing in the arsenical. It need 
not be moist when applied. The first ap- 
plication should be made when carrots are 
an inch or two high. Two or three more 
applications should follow at 15 to 20 day 
intervals, 

As witness the above, the bugs haven’t 
got us whipped yet—not by a darn sight. 
But there must be no delay in control 
measures because we can ill afford to 
lose the food that insects blitz. END 











“Don't mix socially, dear, 
he's seven points below us!" 
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“‘The BEST muffins !’’ — that’s 
how so many people describe our 
Wheaties muffins. Grand nut-like 
flavor, say my staff. 
Sift 1 cup Sifted Gold Medal 
Flour 
4 tbsp. Sugar 
\% tsp. Salt 
3 tsp. Baking Powder 
Beat 1 Egg until light 
Add \% cup Milk 
Stir into dry ingredients. Just be- 
fore completely blended, add 
4 tbsp. Shortening, melted, 
cooled. Stir just enough to mix. 
Fold in 2 cups Wheaties 





Here’s the sturdiness that comes so much from 


a : ss 
| ! proper food. Give your future champs a nourishing 
e S 0 | food-energy breakfast. Include generous bowls of 
& Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions,” 


“Wheaties”, “Breakfast of Champions” and “Betty Crocker" are registered trade marks of GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


“Beads and trinkets won't appease these 


head hunters —they want our Wheaties.” 


Fill greased muffin cups % full. 
Bake at once, 20-25 min., mod. hot 
oven (400°). 12 medium muffins. 


WHOLE GRAIN: Wheaties supply 
all of wheat’s widely known impor- 
tant food values. B vitamins, iron, 
food-energy. A nutrition plus, in muf- 
fins. At breakfast, too! 


Sreconp-HELPiInc Goop! Our Wheat- 
ies are so tasty. Light, crisp, nut- 
sweet. Ready to eat 

flakes. 
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for taking care of your 
METAL EQUIPMENT! 


® Fix that hard-to-get metal equipment with Kester 
Metal Mender—the handy flux-filled solder for re- 
pairing tools of all kinds, wiring, feeders, tanks, 
gutters, machinery, dairy equipment, auto parts, 
and so many other things around the farm! 

@ With Kester Metal Mender you can solder leaks, 
cracks, breaks, in a jiffy—fix them permanently. No 
separate flux is needed. Just apply heat and Metal 
Mender, and presto! the job is done! Saves time, 
saves equipment, saves money! 


@ Keep Kester Metal Mender handy—it’s your “first 
aid” for taking care of equipment you can’t easily 
replace. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 
4250 Wrightwood Avenue, Chicago 39, III. 


Eastern Pinnt: Newark, N. J. Canadian Plant: Brantford, Ont. 


fe KESTER 


aE, sovotn’, 
; e/ METAL MENDER 





HAVE YOU CULLED 
POOR LAYERS? 


Don’t waste time and good 
feed on these birds. 


Sell them for meat. 
Feed only high egg producers. 


Feed carefully, to eliminate 
waste. 


Have plenty of fresh, clean 
water available. 


Keep the poultry house clean. 


Have hopper full of PILOT 
BRAND OYSTER SHELL. 


This crucial year more eggs 
from less feed are required. 


By following these simple rules 
you will produce more and 
better eggs and help to win the 
war sooner. 


OYSTER SHELL 
ey Sad 


At all Progressive Dealers Everywhere 





Entrances 
[ From page 23 | 


edges of the panel so that it is flush with 
the edges of the door. Now you are ready 
to rehang and paint. 

If the door binds against the stops when 
you close it, remove the stops and reset 
them while the door is closed. If you dam- 
age the stops in removing them, new ones 
can be purchased inexpensively in any 
lumberyard. In the majority of cases, re- 
setting the doorstops will not be necessary 
because there will be enough play between 
the stops and the door due to shrinkage. 


Ir YOUR doorway is poorly designed or 
is badly warped or cracked you may want 
to treat it to a complete face lifting with a 
new doorway. You do not need an archi- 
tect to design your doorway. All you need 
are the measurements of the existing door. 
With this information, go to your local 
lumberyards and select an entrance door- 
way that suits your tastes. All the better 
lumberyards carry a line of doors and 
entrances made by some well-known mill 
working company, In the catalogs of these 
companies you will find numerous ex- 
amples of front entrances and doors that 
range in price from as low as $26 for every- 
thing needed except the hardware and 
paint. These entrances have been designed 
by well-known architects who have a 
national reputation, and you are assured of 
good design and taste in each one. 

When you get your entrance doorway, it 
will be complete in every detail, precut if 
you will, in what the trade calls knock- 
down form. This means that all the angle 
cuts have been made and the pieces per- 
fectly fitted together at the mill, ready to 
reassemble on the site with little or no 
cutting. Each piece is numbered so it is 
easy to fit the right piece into the proper 
place by following simple directions pro- 
vided. 

It is best to prime-coat all of the ma- 
terial as soon as it is received, to protect it 
while it is being stored or worked. While 
the prime coat is drying, you may be able 
to prepare the opening to receive the door- 
way. First, take all hardware from the 
existing door and remove it from the wall 
by lifting out the pins with a screwdriver. 
Now remove the hinges, old trim, and 
frame. You will find that you can do this 
with a broad wood chisel, a small wrecking 
bar, a screwdriver, and a hammer. Remove 





*Am | close?” 


“He picked up that Jujitsu 
while the Japs were here!” 





the stops by inserting the chisel edge be- 
tween the stops and the frame. Tap th 
chisel lightly and pry the stop loose. Next 
pry the outside and inside trim from th 
frame. Now remove the sill, threshold, and 
old frame. 

In all of this removal work you’! b 
smart to continue the light touch you used 
in removing the stops. Never take a chance 
on ripping or using pressure or leverage 
pry and tap and pull the nails straight and 
gently. 

At this stage you are ready to reassembk 
the new doorway. First, replace the frame, 
using wooden wedges for aligning it 
Second, set the threshold and sill. Third, 
replace the exterior door trim, then the 
interior trim. Fourth, hang the door and 
replace the hardware if you like it and it is 
still usable. If not, you’re in for a second- 
hand shopping tour. Brass or copper hard- 
ware can be cleaned so that it will look like 
new—by scrubbing with salt dampened 
with vinegar. After it is bright, wash it 
thoroly and coat with clear lacquer. Fifth, 
put in the stops with the door closed. Now 
proceed to putty up the nail holes, calk 
around the frame, and give the doorway a 
second coat of paint. 

It was undoubtedly necessary to cut 
down the top and bottom of the door 1 
fitting it. Make sure that you paint the 
bottom and top with at least two coats ol 
paint or varnish. Do not use shellac. This is 
especially important for preventing future 
warpage because the ends of the doors pick 
up mcisture very rapidly when exposed. 


Most any doorway can be lifted out o! 
the ordinary class by the addition of a 
lantern, preferably an old carriage lantern 
or one of the modern antiques simulating 
ships’ lights, Colonial lanterns, and so on 
These can be kerosene or wired for elec- 
tricity. Paint the lantern to match the door 
and hang it either above or at one side 
The important thing is that it should 
throw light on the latch and the steps, 
making it unnecessary to grope around 11 
the dark. There is nothing quite as cheerlu! 
and inviting on a dark night as a warm 
glow of light over an attractive, coloriul 
doorway. 

And there you have it, the one featut 
that will give a “new” look to your home 
faster than anything else. END 


e 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


99" Annual Statement to its Policyholders 


The greatly intensified effort of the nation 
at war has been the dominant influence 
on the activities of the Company, its agents 
and employees, during the year 1943. 


The Company itself has recognized its 
continued responsibility to support the 
Government in its war effort through the 
purchase of United States Government 
obligations. During the year the Company 
increased its holdings of these obligations 
by $341,000,000. At the end of the year 
the Company held over $1,608,000,000 of 
such securities, an amount equal to 48 per 
cent of the total assets of the Company. 
There is no safer investment than United 
States Government bonds. For the protec- 
tion of its policyholders, therefore, as well 
as for the furtherance of the public in- 
terest, the Company has adhered to its 
wartime policy of investing its funds 
primarily in the obligations of the United 
States Government. 


In view of the prevailing low rates of in- 
terest and in recognition of the long-range 
effect of low interest earnings,the Company 
has further increased the reserves held to 
secure the performance of its outstanding 
life insurance and annuity contracts. 


The Company is convinced that its 
policy both as to investments and reserves 
is, in all the circumstances, prudent and 
proper so far as the protection of its policy- 
holders is concerned. It is also clearly in 
the best interest of the nation still at war. 


The Company declared for 1944 the 
same annual dividend scale as was ap- 
plicable for 1943. Dividends payable in 
1944 amount to $33,600,000. 


Ww 


Over 1700 of our employees and agents 
are now serving in the armed forces, and it 
is greatly to the credit of a much reduced 
staff that the detailed operations of the 
Company are being carried on with such 
a high standard of performance and serv- 
ice tothe policyholders. At the same time 
the staff, both in the Home Office and in 
the Field, have made substantial con- 
tributions to the overall war effort by 
taking part to an increasing extent in vol- 
unteer war activities both through Com- 
pany organizations and individually in 
their own communities. 


Our agency organization, greatly re- 
duced by war service, likewise deserves 
much credit for the encouraging growth 
during 1943 in the Company’s volume of 
life insurance in force. Sales of new life in- 
surance were $452,000,000, an increase of 
12 per cent over the previous year. These 
sales are in excess of any year’s business 
since 1937. Terminations because of lapse 
and surrender were the lowest in twenty- 
four years. At the close of the year total 
insurance in force was $7,340,000,000. 


As of December 31, 1943, the real estate 
holdings of the Company, acquired under 
foreclosure, were valued at $38,250,000, 
which is but slightly over one per cent of 
the Company’s total assets. The book 
value of foreclosed real estate sold during 
the year amounted to $22,900,000. 


The mortality experience of the year was 
less favorable than the previous year but it 
did not differ greatly from 1940, despite the 
fact that in 1943 there were approximately 
$4,500,000 of warclaims including deathsof 
men in service not caused by an act of war. 


Although the life insurance business, by 
its very nature, is an important influence 
against inflation, nevertheless the Com- 
pany has felt that, in these days of war em- 
ployment and shortages of civilian goods, 
it should make every reasonable effort to 
play its part in the fight against an exces- 
sive rise in the cost of living. Accordingly, 
it has taken an active part in the coopera- 
tive advertising program undertaken by 
116 life insurance companies to help pre- 
vent an uncontrolled rise in prices and the 
cost of living. Its purpose is to encourage 
people to do voluntarily those things which 
will divert spendable funds into war bonds, 
life insurance and savings rather than into 
unnecessary goods. The Company joined 
in this program believing that it was a 
timely contribution to the economic and 
social welfare of the country as a whole 
and that it would directly serve the best 
interests of its policyholders. 


On April 12, 1944, the New York Life 
Insurance Company enters its 100th year 
in a strong position. The Company looks 
forward earnestly to the responsibilities 
and great opportunities which lie ahead. 


A more complete report as of December 
31, 1943, containing additional statistical 
and other information of interest about 
the Company, will be sent upon request. 
A list of bonds and preferred and guaran- 
teed stocks owned by the Company is also 
available. These booklets may be obtained 
by writing to the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand or in banks. . . 
United States Government Obliga- 
Se 8 ie Tt ke ee 
All other Bonds: 
State, County and 
Municipal... .. 8 re ey 
Railroad. ....... .270,740,382.00 
Public Utility... . .855,833,476.00 
Industrial and 
Miscellaneous... 61,663,321.00 
Canadian 101,091,989.00 
Stocks, preferred and guaranteed 
First Mortgages on Real Estate 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes. 
Real Estate: 


Foreclosed 
Properties. .... . $38,250,252.37 } 
Home Office...... 12,682,462.00 
Other Home Office \ 
Properties...... 1,439,035.45 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 
Deferred and uncollected Premiums 
6” RS ass ei: pentane SEAS 


_ 


December 31, 1943 


$49, 143,483.85 
Contracts 
,608, 118,620.00 


President 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Insurance and Annuity 


$2,647,875,634.00 


Present value of amounts not yet due 
on Supplementary Contracts 


238,412,778.00 


Reserve for Dividends left with the 


Company 150,063,692.41 
876,480,696 .00 ‘ty : 
Dividends payable during 1944 33,650,864.00 
Premiums, Interest and Rents paid 
in advance 19,892,282.93 


74,456,444.00 
410,250,896.50 


217,690,939.27 bilities 


Taxes payable in 1944. .. 


Reserves for other Insurance Lia- 


7 21,047,054.89 
7,327,639.31 


Reserve for fluctuations in Foreign 


Currencies*.. . . 


52,371,749.82 


Miscellaneous Liabilities 


23,301,281.30 


30,524,471.25 








Total Liabilities .... 
Surplus Funds held for general 


way 4,000,000.00 
5,462,031.73 
»+++++$3,127,731,977.27 











contingencies... . 215,224,453.00 
Othet ME ncn abicce peices 617,848.28 
$3,342,956,430.27 $3,342,956,430.27 
Of the Securitiés listed in the above statement, Securi- *This reserve is held chiefly against the difference be- 
ties valued at $46,798,802.00 are deposited with Govern- tween Canadian currency Assets and Liabilities which 
ment or State authorities as required by law. are carried at par. 


The New York Life Insurance Company has always been a mutual company. It started business on 
April 12, 1845 and is incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The Statement of Condition 
shown above is in accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the New, York Insurance Department. 
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“The best investment 
I ever made!” 


PARKER TAFT 


Hickory Spring Farm, Freeport, Illinois 


RECOMMENDS 


MR. PARKER TAFT, prominent Illi- 
nois farmer, knows that farm buildings 
should be thoroughly insulated. That’s 
why he used Insulite in building his barn 
and poultry house. 

“The best investment I ever made,” 
Mr. Taft says, ‘was my new barn. Insu- 
lite on the walls and ceilings keeps my 
herd warm and comfortable in winter, 
helps to maintain proper ventilation. 

I have no trouble with dampness or 
condensation.” 

In poultry houses, Insulite protects 


against sudden changes in temperature, 
dangerous drafts, keeps hens healthy, 
laying well. 

You, too, can use Insulite to advan- 
tage, for new construction or for insu- 
lating old buildings. Insulite insulates as 
it builds, two values from one product. 

The big Insulite boards are easy to 
handle, fit quickly and snugly into place 
for rapid nailing—and each board covers 
a large surface. 

Insulite builds weathertight, moisture- 
proofed, wind-proofed walls. 


@ Insulite is easy to handle. The 
big boards are easily sawed, fit 
rapidly into place and cover a 


certainly a big saving in time, 


YOUR BUILDING FRIEND a a 


INSULIT 


Your lumber dealer is your 
building friend. He can help 
and advise you in many ways. 
Get acquainted with him. 
Stop in at his yard and ask for 
Insulite farm literature, or 
send coupon today. 


@ Insulate old barns by nailing 
Insulite to studding and joists. 
Insulated and ventilated barns 
large area in one application— keep stock healthy, increase 
production, lower feeding costs. 


@ Another advantage—On out- 
side construction Insulite can be 
painted for many years of satis- 
factory protection against the 
elements. 


500 Baker Arcade, Dept. SF54, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 

Please send me more information about farm buildings— 
D Poultry and Brooder Houses 
0 Dairy Barns and Milk Houses Others...__.. 
I plan to build 


0 Hog Houses 


I plan to remodel..................... 











Yours for 


Bigger Cream Checks 
[ From page 24 | 


loading more convenient. It is suggeste 
that if the passage is to be used for loading 
two feet more be added to its width, moy. 
ing the cooling room section two fee 
farther from the barn. © 

It will be noticed that the two doo; 
are directly opposite each other, and are |o. 
cated so that the end wall can be used fo; 
a can rack and storage space for the milk. 
ing machine. The balance of the wal! are, 
provides space for the eight-can cooling 
tank, wash vats, cabinets, and shelves for 
the washing of utensils and storing of sup. 
plies. Double-compartment wash vats ar 
convenient and facilitate the handling 
utensils, because one section can be used 
for washing and the other for rinsing and 
sterilizing. The table, or cabinet, shown at 
the end of the vats provides convenient 
work surface, and the space underneat! 
can be used for the storage of various 
utensils and screened for added protectio: 
against flies. This cabinet should be ap. 
chored to the wall and placed about |! 
inches from the floor for ease in cleaning 
A combination of cabinet and open shelves 
can be built about five feet above the floor 
over the wash vats and table for storage 

By placing the wash vats on the wal 
next to the utility room, water lines are 
held to a minimum length, reducing costs 
of plumbing installation; and the piping 
can be arranged so that it can be shut off 

The utility room is, of course, the place 
for the water heater, especially if it is an 
oil-burning type. (A small, compact water- 
and room-heater for milkhouse use is a 
piece of equipment manufacturers con- 
template for the postwar period.) Installa- 
tion of the stool and lavatory is, of course, 
optional, but many modern dairymen are 
requesting this arrangement, not only from 
the standpoint of convenience, but as a 
sanitation measure. If these are not in- 
cluded at the time of building, it would be 
well to provide for future installation. 


A GABLE roof is indicated because it is 
easier to insulate and to ventilate the atti 
space. Asbestos-cement or a heavyweight 
composition shingle can be used for the 
roof cover. Asbestos-cement sheets can be 
used for the ceiling lining, or one of the 
many hard-surfaced insulation boards 
Four inches of a commercial type of insula- 
tion, or six inches of shavings, are recom- 
mended for insulation of the ceiling. 
The piping of water to the milkhouse, 
and provision for disposal of wastes are 
two important details contributing to 4 
convenient and efficient, modern unit 
The temperature of the well water, and 
market requirements will determine 
whether or not this method of cooling can 
be used. A high-quality milk can be pro- 
duced when water temperatures do nol 
exceed 50 degrees—with, of course, 4 
properly constructed cooling tank and in- 
sulated cover. Cold water should enter 
such a tank near the bottom at one end ané 
overflow at the water level at the other. 
With this arrangement the water follows 
natural circulation, rising as it becomes 
warm. By pumping or flowing from the well 
to the cooling tank and having water pipé 
buried in the ground, the water tempera 
ture in the tank can be maintained at ap 
proximately that of the well. In the inte 
est of economy, the overflow from the cool- 
ing tank may be piped to the stock tank 
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during the summer months. If this is not 
possible, it will have to be discharged in 
the disposal system along with the waste 
from the milkhouse, or to an open drain 
some distance from the milkhouse. 

Those wastes are piped thru a four-inch 
foor drain (and a two-inch tank drain 
when needed) to a trap located just outside 
the building. The trap is similar to the 
grease trap used in connection with a farm 
sewage system and serves exactly the same 
purpose in handling milk fats. Waste from 
the trap should be further carried to a dry 
well, located a safe distance from the sup- 
ply well to avoid contamination of the 
entire farmstead’s water supply. A small 
septic tank must be provided for the waste 
from the toilet, which can then be piped 
to the dry well along with the milkhouse 
wastes. 

One of the great advantages of this house 
is the fact that it requires a minimum of 
critical lumber. Much of the other critical 
material may be. picked up around any 
farm community, but should you be unable 
to equip the house satisfactorily or to get 
the small amount of framing and decking 
for the roof, why not earmark a few War 
3onds for building as soon as supplies 
open up? END 





Complete blueprint plans and a list of ma- 
terials (which will enable you to estimate the 
cost to a penny before you decide to build) 
may be had now by writing the Building 
Editor, Successful Farming, 2205 Meredith 
Building, Des Moines 3, lowa, and enclosing 
25 cents in coins or stamps to cover printing 
and mailing costs. 





Floor-Feeder 
Combination 
Accumulates Hog Profits 


FaRMERS who have tried it say this 
portable self-feeder for corn works and 
that it avoids waste. Unless carried off by 
the hogs, most of the corn feeding onto 
the floor is consumed, because guard rails 
along the sides and ends hold the ears on 
the floor. Openings in the guard rails are 
too small to allow ears of corn to pass thru, 
but just wide enough for cobs so that they 
will push off onto the ground, out of the 
way. The floor is 10 feet wide and 16 feet 
long, large enough to accommodate 10 to 
14 hogs at a time. Capacity of the hopper 
is 56 bushels of ear corn. By reducing the 
size of the openings at the bottom of the 
hopper with strips of lumber, this unit can 
be converted into a shelled-corn feeder; 
the tight feeding floor will handle shelled 
corn, too. Lumber in sizes 2 by 10, 2 by 
4, and 1 by 6, makes up most of the ma- 
terial required. Four skids are used as a 
loundation and make the feeder movable 
with team or tractor.—Walter J. Hunt 
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for Label! 


Big, 32-page and cover 
illustrated 9” x 12” book, 
“1000 Ways To Have 
Fun.” Packed with infor- 
mation on pafties, games, 
stunts, etc. For home en- 
tertainment. Free for 
sending label from any 
Reliance-made garment 
listed below to 212 W. 
Monroe St., Dept. H-5, 
Chicago 6, IIL 





+ Pocket to keep 


| 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURTNG-COMPANY 


212 W. Monroe St. © Chicago 6, Ill. 
New York Offices: 200 Fifth Ave.e1350 Broadway 


MAKERS OF Big Yank Work Clothing + Yank Jr. 

Boys’ Wear « Ensenada Shirts and Slacks « Kay W hit- 

ney and Happy Home Frocks » Aywon Shirts + Uni- 

versal Pajamas » No-Tare Shorts « Parachutes for 
Men and Matériel. 


me 


vilt-in Elbow 
ction Sleeves 


cigarettes or 
watch handy 


Big Yank Shirts and Pants 


... the Home Front Uniform 


He mans the farms and industries 
that keep our armed forces fed and 
equipped for fighting. He likes 
uniform smartness too. Like this 
Big Yank Work Suit—made of rug- 
ged fabrics like coverts, poplins and 
twills. Tailored with the same trim- 
ness and good fit as those sailor 
suits Reliance is making in huge 
volume today. See these Big Yank 
Uniforms at better stores every- 
where. Because of production of 
war essentials, the supply of 
Reliance garments for civilians is 


necessarily limited. 

















WHO WAS HE? 


Test Your Knowledge of Great Names! 





Can you name this great American? 


Born in 1735, he became one of the first great American pioneers, open- 
ing trails, leading settlers into new lands, founding towns and cities. It 
is said that he became so expert at trail-blazing thas he marked his path 
without pausing in his stride. Can you name him?* 


A GREAT NAME EVERYBODY KNOWS 


For over a third of a century, there has been one great name 

that’s known and respected wherever batteries are used 

—WILLARD! In two years, Willard Batteries have gone into 

battle on every fighting front. Today, on farms from coast to 

coast, the Willard name stands for dependable power, long 

service and lasting satisfaction. A great name—a great battery! 
*(At the bottom of this advertisement, printed 


upside down, is the great name described above). 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. @ CLEVELAND * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS * TORONTO 


Army-Navy “E’’, awarded 
to the Willard Storage 
Battery Company, Cleve- 
land Factory, for high 
achievement in the pro- 
duction of war materiel. 


“SAFETY- FILL’ 
BATTERIES 


—for Tanks « Combat Cars + Jeeps * Walkie-Talkies 
* Ships * for Cars, Trucks, Tractors and Buses at home 


-have the power to ate on! | 
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More Bushels Per Acre 
[ From page 21 | 


in tests with three kernels per hill and nor. 
mal spacing. When the stand was poor 
yield was down; when the stand was ge 
the yield was also good. While som: 
ceptions are likely, it seems reasonab| 
generalize from these experiments as fol- 
lows: When the actual stand obtained 

10 percent less than three plants per hill, 
the yield was also from five to 10 percent 
less than with three plants per hill. 

Many factors contribute to good yields. 
but if a good hybrid is used on fertil 
and moisture is adequate, then securing 
enough plants per acre is vital for maxi- 
mum yields. The highest yielding 10-acre 
corn plot in Illinois in 1943 was plant 
rows 36 inches apart and about every 
in the row—about 14,000 plants per ac: 
the same rate as four plants per hill with 42- 
inch spacing each way. The following 
table gives results for Iowa over a five-year 


period in the 1920s: 


Average Results From 5 Years 
Testing in lowa With 36” Spacing 





— 


Kernels Plants |  Bushels Section of 
Per Hill Per Hill Per Acre State (lowa) | 





Northern 

















*Planting rate which gave high yields for seed required. 


Two significant things are shown in the 
above table. First, maximum yields were 
obtained from planting 5 in the northern 
section, 4 in the north-central section, 4 
in the south-central, and 3 in the southern 
sections—or from planting 17,700, 14,000, 
14,000, and 10,700 kernels per acre in 
each section from north to south. Second, 
notice that the number of plants per hill 
was only 77 percent of the number of 
kernels planted. An 8-year summary in 
the 1943 Iowa Corn Yield Test Report 
shows that the number of plants obtained 
was only 83 percent. Jf you want to secure 
3 plants per hill, as an average, you need t 
plant an average of about 3.5 kernels per hill. 

‘Watch the planting rate—it can mean 
more bushels per acre. The exception, of 
course, might be in dry seasons, or on 
droughty soils. Heavier planting rates 
generally give smaller ears but enough 
more of them to mean more bushels. 

Spacing experiments conducted in Iowa 
and Illinois indicate some advantage from 
spacing the hills closer together and plant- 
ing less kernels per hill. When considering 
spacing changes, one should base his de- 
cision on the number of plants per acre. 
When considering different spacings, the 
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operation of cultivating machinery should 
also be considered. Weed control is es- 
sential for maximum yields. If a field is 
apt to become weedy, use the spacing 
which allows best weed control. While 
drilling may give more bushels on clean 
ground, weed competition may prove 
serious if the field becomes foul. 

It is my own conviction that many corn 
growers are losing as much as five to 15 
percent in yield because stands are nor- 
mally thought of in terms of kernels 
planted —three per hill—instead of plants 
wanted—three per hill. If you only plant 
three kernels per hill you will get less than 
three plants per hill—about 15 percent 
less on the average. 


Consider Using Fertilizer in the Hill 


Experiments in most of the Cornbelt 
states show you will do well to study using 
commercial fertilizer in the hill with corn, 
even tho you are following a good, basic, 
soil-building program of rotation with 
legumes, including liming, application of 
phosphates with the legume, potash where 
needed, erosion control, and complete 
utilization of available barnyard manure 
on the fields 

Hill applications of fertilizers have been 
practiced in Indiana and Ohio for many 
years. Fhe practice has been most popular 
with soils which are low in organic matter, 
generally low in fertility, or known to be 
deficient in phosphorous or potash. In 
many cases, a mixed fertilizer carrying 
small amounts of nitrogen is in favor. 

Under wartime conditions hill applica- 
tions are to be favored over broadcasting. 
With hill applications the recommended 
rate per acre is from 75 to 150 pounds, 
while with broadcasting the rate needs to 
be from 125 to 250 pounds if comparable 
gains in yield are to be obtained. With 
wartime conditions affecting supply and 
transportation, hill applications of fertili- 
zers are more efficient and thus more 
desirable. 

rhe lowa Experiment Station has not 
recommended hill applications for fertili- 
zers as long or as frequently as Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, or the more Eastern part 
of the Cornbelt. However, in recent Iowa 































“Hey! What's up?” 
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e@ “Are the trout still biting in Seward’s Creek? .. . Is 
Jimmy keeping the rowboat caulked?...Have they 
played the ball game with Meadville yet?’ 

These are the things he thinks about, the questions 
that he asks whenever he sits down to write a letter— 
from England, or Burma, or the South Pacific. 

For these are the little things that to a soldier—as 
to all of us—add up to “home.”’ These are the simple 
pleasures he looks forward to returning to. 

It happens that to many these small pleasures may 
include a glass of beer occasionally—as a beverage of 
moderation after a hard day’s work ...enjoyed with 


friends or with a home-cooked meal. 


A glass of beer—not of crucial impor- 
tance, surely ...yet it is little things like 
this that help mean home to all of us, that do 


so much to build morale—ours and his. 


Morale is a lot of little things 
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Yow’ AVIATION OIL 


For Fighters On The Food 


Weets Pll sprcrications ror ARMY & NAVY 


AIRCRAFT 


READY NOW FOR YOUR TRACTOR, TRUCK AND CAR 


@Here’s sensational news for 
you fighters on the food front. 

Aviation oil is now available for 
your tractor, truck and car. Called 
Champlin HI-V-I, it meets the 
high specifications set by the 
Army and Navy for our fighting 
aircraft. And there are no higher 
standards for quality and stabil- 
ity! 

Refined from premium grade 
Mid-Continent Crude . .. the 
finest obtainable .. . by a special 
new solvent process .. . Champlin 
HI-V-I contains a minimum of 
carbon, and is highly resistant to 
oxidation. This reduces carbon, 
sludge, gum and varnish forma- 
tions in motors to a minimum. 


Because of its high viscosity in- 
dex, Champlin HI-V-I assures 
swift, positive lubrication under 
extreme heat or cold. Safeguards 
close-fitting moving parts against 
friction. There’s less wear .. . less 
sticking of rings . . . less fouling 
of valves. And performance tests 
both in the laboratory and in 
actual use, show oil consumption 
is definitely reduced. 


So to keep your tractor, truck, 
and car rollin’ in high, drain and 
refill with Champlin HI-V-I... 
the new aviation motor oil. See 
your friendly Champlin dealer 
today. 


“Oil is ammunition. Use it wisely." 


DISTRIBUTORS: Splendid territories are still open. Write or wire for full details. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING COMPANY 


Producers . . . Refiners . . . Distributors of Petroleum Products Since 1916 


ENID, OKLAHOMA 


CHAMPLIN 


| Wore 12 


Vt "ON THE GROUND..oOR IN THE SKY™ 





experiments near Ames 100 pounds of 
0-20-0 in the hill gave an increase of 7 
bushels per acre in plots which were yield. 
ing from 70 to 80 bushels per acre. This 
was applied to corn following clover ip 
addition to 200 pounds of 0-20—0 with the 
oats and clover seeding. When 100 pounds 
in the hill was applied following an earlier 
application of 400 pounds of 0—20-0 with 
the clover seeding, the increase was only 
3 bushels. Apparently there was some 
residual effect from the original heavy, 
rate but there was a greater gain per dollar 
spent when the fertilizer was applied to 
both clover and corn rather than one 
heavy application on the clover. 

In other experiments in eastern Iowa, 
100 pounds of 0-20—0 (phosphorous) gave 
an increased yield of about 7% bushels, 
The 714-bushel increase was an average 
experience in over 50 tests covering a 4- 
year period. The Iowa station points out 
that all farmers should not expect t 
get this increase every time but that farm- 
ers can well afford to try out hill applica- 
tions and record their yields. 

Soils experts point out that some soil 
are normally deficient in potash and that 
in these more special cases applications of 
potash (0—0-27 and so on) are profitabk 
In many cases, use of phosphorus and 
potash together (0-20-10 and so on) is 
highly desirable. Experiments show that 
corn will respond more to potash than oats 
or clover, so that in the average case it is 
better to leave potash off when seeding 
clovers (use 0-20—0 then) and apply it to 
the corn at the later planting. 


Careful Cultivation 


One corn grower points this out: Save the 
plants after you get them started. This farmer 
says actual counts behind cultivator op- 
erators show as much as five to 10 percent 
of the stand destroyed by plowing out or 
covering plants. Other careful operators 
were able to do practically no damag 
His motto is: “Haste makes waste if plants 
are destroyed.”’ Good cultivation must be 
dealt with at greater length than this 
article permits. It will follow in the June 
issue and cover all the new information 
developed by our experiment stations. 

Veteran corn growers know other ways 
to high corn yields, but for the average 
farmer good seed, efficient equipment, 
good stands, and commercial fertilizer are 
sure-fire roads to top yields. END 





The push is on! 


SPROUTING crops — fattening _live- 
stock—growing chicks—all shout the news 
that the busy season is on. Farm tasks ar‘ 
bigger and harder, but renewing you! 
Successful Farming subscription is simple 
as ever. 

Just give your renewal to one of our 
representatives the next time he calls— 
and play it safe by ordering your Successful 
Farming for several years in advance. For 
paper—like farm hands—is scarce. It has 
been necessary to cut drastically the 
number of copies printed. 
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“Lifeboat,”’ powerful story of nine people 
adrifton the Atlantic, starsTallulah Bankhead 


The 
New Movies 


Reviewed by Margaret Hegerfeld 


Standing Room Only (Paramount)— 
This is one of those rarities that keeps an 
audience in stitches. Paulette Goddard 
plays the secretary who accompanies her 
boss, Fred MacMurray, to Washington 
and inveigles him into the role of butler 
ina mansion. It has no purpose but to 
amuse—and that it does. 80 bushels.* 


See Here, Private Hargrove (M-G- 
M)—Here’s the amusing side of war in a 
story that depicts much of real Army life. 
Especially worthy of praise is Robert 
Walker’s portrayal of the Hargrove 
‘GI’. In modern parlance it’s “solid 
stuff.” 80 bushels.* 


The Song of Bernadette (20th Fox) 

The Song of Bernadette is a spiritual 
story with such potency of meaning in a 
war-torn world that it’s a pity the world 
can’t stop to see it. The majestic theme is 
arried thruout, and Jennifer Jones, as 


Bernadette, is real and honest, with an 
awesome faith in God and the Visions 
she receives. Suffice to add that the fore- 
word reads: **For those who believe in 


God, no explanation is necessary. For 
those who do not believe in God, no 
explanation is possible.” For all ages, 
everywhere in the world. 100 bushels.* 


Yield in terms of enjoyment. 
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In Our Time” stars Paul Henreid and Ida 


Lupino, depicts struggles of war-torn Poland 
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Remember when... you could 
Sop one a dime- aed gel SY churge ? 


@ In those days, it didn’t matter so 
much that “nose-dive” stops and 
‘“‘jack-rabbit’”’ starts wore tires 
smooth 3 times as fast as normal. 


It didn’t matter so much because 
the nation’s stockpile of rubber 
wasn’t dangerously low then. We 
weren't relying 100% on synthetics 
for new tires—and there wasn’t any 
question about when you could get 
even one for your truck. And your 
truck wasn’t a war weapon, then— 


because Americans weren't fighting 
around the world and relying on 
you for food to keep going. 


But it does matter now that you take 
care of your tires, Keep air pressure 
up and your speedometer down. Avoid 
“nose-dive” stops and “jack-rabbit” 
starts. Drive as though your tires 
had to last for the duration. And let 
your Seiberling Dealer help you 
keep them in good condition for re- 


capping. He’s an Expert in Rubber. 


* INSIDE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER: * 


As engineering problems, and shortages of men, mate- 
rials and machines are overcome by the rubber industry, 
the quantity of synthetic truck tires produced is increasing. 
Quality is improving. But when you get new synthetic 
tires for your truck, remember that they are synthetic. 
They are serviceable tires, but they will not stand up as 
well as natural rubber under extra heavy loads and exces- 
sively high speeds. Give them more than ordinary care. 


* 


Vleat: Vented 








SEIBERLING 
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TRUCK TIRES 
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DAIRYMEN 


the paint you’ve needed is back... 


Your great need for the best paint to combat moisture has 
been récognized. WPB now permits, in Order M-1-g, the use of 
aluminum paint “for surfaces in the interior of dairies, milk 
bottling plants and food processing plants”’. 

This Coat of Metal Protection is your best bet for keeping 
moisture from getting at metal or soaking into wood, Protects 
against rust and deterioration. 

On concrete or masonry walls, aluminum paint gives a pleasing, 
light-reflecting finish that can be hosed clean, And wherever you 
use it, you can forget about repainting for a long time. Aluminum 
paint is noted for its long life. 

CAUTION: While satisfactory for most indoor uses, aluminum 
paint made of wartime ingredients may not stand outdoor ex- 
posure in the long-lived way you are accustomed to, Particularly 
for wood outdoors, it is best to wait for the return of Aluminum 
House Paint made especially for that purpose. ALUMINUM 
Company or America, 1985 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 











“st ALUMINUM, PAINT 


THE COAT METAL PROTECTION 
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The Farmer's Washington 
[ From page 27 | 


women—in addition to those alread 
the regular farm work force of 8,000,000 
This would bring the total farm work forc; 
up to 12,000,000, a half million less than 
normal. 

Food production of course is scheduled 
for far greater than normal. This will make 
a hard row to hoe. And aggravating to the 
men with the hoes is the fact that neither 
the Selective Service System nor the War 
Food Administration has taken the trouble 
to give an adequate explanation of why so 
many more Army men are needed. 

Bluntly, the time has come when 
Army must suffer or food or industrial 
production must suffer—and it isn’t going 
to be the Army. Why is this? Aren’t there 
7,000,000 men in the Army already? Isn’t 
that nearly twice as many as in the last 
war? What has become of our men? Neither 
the Army nor the War Food Administra- 
tion has voluntarily answered those ques- 
tions so Successful Farming went to the head- 
quarters of Lt. General Lesley J. McNair 
who is the man in command of one of the 
three great divisions of our Army, the 
ground forces. What we learned was this 


Most military men, including the Ger- 
mans, have been carried away with the 
idea that this modern war is fought with 
machines, tanks, airplanes, mechanized 
vehicles. Everybody was obsessed with the 
notion you needed a great army of me- 
chanics to run these vehicles, which would 
pulverize and grind the enemy to death 

The Germans did it in France. They ran 
over all the little countries of Europe with 
their mechanized war vehicles. They 
started to do it in Russia. Then something 
happened. Defensive instruments against 
mechanized vehicles were developed 
anti-tank guns, bazookas, tank-destroying 
airplanes, and so on. It was discovered you 
can’t get a first-rate blitz started against 
defensive instruments until the man on the 
ground carrying a rifle or a bazooka or a 
machine gun opens the way for it. Unless 
those men are there on the job all the time, 
you can’t keep the blitz moving. 

Military men now know these facts so 
well they scarcely think it is worth while 
mentioning them. But here’s the fact that 
stumps them: Less than 20 percent of our 
huge Army is infantry. (We are not ex- 
clusive in the field. The Germans are hav- 
ing the same trouble; they learned their 
lessons from the Russians.) 


So WE have to have more infantry, more 
men to slosh in the mud and sweat it out 
alone on a hilltop with a knife and a gun, 
and we can’t afford to weaken the me- 
chanized forces to get them. 

The Army believes it has to have more 
men, not 35- or 37-year-olds with soft 
midriffs and flabby muscles, but young 
men (preferably 18 thru 22) w rho can stand 
the gaff, shoot straight with a rifle, and kill 
a man with a knife or by hand, if necessary. 
The Army thinks it is more essential to get 
these men from the farms and the factories 
than it is to meet increased food or indus 
trial production schedules if that choice 
must be made. Possibly this realization 
comes belatedly, but we are assured it does 
not come too late. 

Selective Service found the farm boys 
ready. An Iowa farm girl, Mary Lee Phil- 
lips from near Barnes City, put it in a nut 
shell when she told a meeting in Washing: 
ton, held under the auspices of the Chil- 
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dren’s Bureau: ““The young fellows in my 
community are very much upset because 
they are frozen to the land. They can’t go 
into the Army or Navy. They are working 
longer hours helping to produce more food 
than was ever produced before. But they 
feel they are getting no credit for it. They 
don’t like being deferred.” 


Tuat was a story farmers knew in their 
hearts, and they knew too that it didn’t 
solve the problem of how to produ¢e the 
food Washington is demanding. For this is 
the season of the Government’s great 
gamble on food production. The cards are 
dealt and the chips are down. Before long 
the country will know, or at least have a 
pretty good idea, whether Government 
officials entrusted with food production 
have gambled on farm labor and lost. 

What is being done to stave off such a 
loss? Under the direction of Col. Philip 
Bruton, the labor division of the War Food 
Administration is beginning to spend a 
fund of 38 million dollars to recruit farm 
workers and shuttle them back and forth 
across the country where they are needed 
most. Backbone of this program is the 
United States Crop Corps, which will be 
expanded this year with more women and 
young people from urban communities. 

More than 6,000 recruiting offices over 
the country will seek to bring the number 
of young people in the labor force to a 
figure over 1,200,000. A “land army” of 
800,000 women is another goal. These 
would be seasonal and part-time workers 
and would include the women who have 
already taken up hard farm work because 
their husbands or brothers are in the 
armed forces. 

Colonel Bruton is preparing to shuttle 
more farm workers back and forth across 
the country than last year. Some 15,006 
farm workers were moved interstate last 
year. This year the figure will probably be 
tripled. It is expected that 100,000 foreign 
workers will be brought into the United 
States, nearly twice as many as last year. 
Seventy-five thousand will be Mexicans, 
and 25,000 West Indians. 


Tue worst problem will be the proper 
distribution of these people. Shifting 4,000,- 
000 workers over the country and getting 
them to the right places at the right time is 
a problem so large in itself as to raise 
serious doubt it ever will be done. If our 
land army is disorganized, grave results 
can be expected. 

Any semi-organized labor force obvious- 
ly will be a partial and makeshift solution, 
functioning better than last year, it is 
hoped, but still not too effective. The basic 
problem remains. Approximately 400,000 
non-fathers 18 thru 21 years old have been 
deferred from military service. In many 
cases these young men are the mainstay of 
production on individual farms. A good 
many thousands of them are or will be 
going into the armed services; it is certainly 


doubtful if they can be replaced by inex- 
perienced city folks working part time. 
Farms have been drained of men. Since 
1940, four million men are estimated to 
have left the farms. Approximately one 
million have gone into the armed services; 


three millions have transferred to some 
other occupation, including the war in- 
dustries. Replacements have been young 


boys, older men, and women. 
Now the drain on farms again is intensi- 
hed. And this may be the year when Washington 


will discover that another quick change of policy 
's required if the nation (as well as the armed 


Jorces) ts to be fed. END 
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HIS PLANNING GRAZED 


Here's how a Mississippi farmer 
used his time to raise more live- 
stock with the least possible iabor, 
enrich his land, and make money 
at the same time. 

A year ago last September, he 
applied basic slag to 54 of his 400 
acres and planted oats and crimson 
clover. These crops provided rich 
pasture for 100 yearlings, 175 sheep 
and 50 head of hogs. During six 
months, the cattle paid $50 per 
acre for the grazing. $1000 worth 
of hogs and $977 worth of lambs 
were sold. 


Farmer’s biggest job 
Faced with the greatest food pro- 
duction task in American history, 
farmers are concentrating their 
time on the things they know best 
—the profitable raising of food, 
feed and livestock—and calling on 
other specialists for major repairs 
to buildings and machinery. 


Time= Money 


Your opportunities, now and after 
the war, will depend upon how well 








HEAD ON 54 ACRES 


you use your time. When peace 
comes farmers will be able to buy 
improved equipment and buildings 
that will help them use their time 
even more effectively. There will 
be machines that will do several 
jobs in one, will be easier to oper- 
ate and cheaper to run—and build- 
ings that will store crops safely and 
house livestock under more health- 
ful, productive conditions. Many of 
these products will last longer, look 
better, and require less upkeep be- 
cause they will be made of Armco 
special purpose sheet metals. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
1071 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 





Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S FARMING 
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Photograph by Wesley Bowman 


' “DEAR MOM And then sometimes | can just see you piain 
as day watering the ivy in the window sill with that fancy coppet 
yw A gadget that I gave you for your birthday My 
Ht, "V1, J Typically reminiscent, these lines from a soldier’s lettet 
4 his mother bring to mind a personalized, but similar, pict 
— that each of us has tucked away for a keepsake. Sincerely Am 
ty L YY can and strictly sentimental is Mother’s Day, when we give o! 


tribute to Mother—for all that she is, for all that she does. 
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Edited by Alvina Iverson 


@ May’s the month when children hang 
May baskets, go out to the rhubarb patch 
with a handful of sugar, go on their first 
campfire picnic even if you do tell them 
it’s colder than they think . . . boys’ pockets 
bulge with marbles and little girls have 
jackstones tied up in their handkerchiefs 

kids nearly knock themselves out 
jumping rope to the beat of “salt” or 
“pepper” and those funny little jingles. 


@ It’s the month when you make the first 
rhubarb pie with just a little cinnamon in 
the crust to make it extra, extra-special; 
you perfume the house with apple blos- 
soms; you stick your nose into a full-blown 
peony whenever you have a chance; you 
let the inside work slide a little so you can 
be out of doors. It’s the time when you go 
to the woods to see how many different 
wild flowers you can find, you smile as you 
spy Dutchman’s-breeches hiding under 
long green leaves trying to be modest; you 
pick a bloodroot and get real philosophical 
when you see the “‘blood”’ ooze from the 
severed stem; you invariably decide violets 
are the sweetest flower of all. 

@ Few, if any, young men or women in the 
service would turn down an invitation to 
spend a week-end on your farm this spring. 
No special entertainment need be planned 
—just let your GI guests have a hand 
whatever you’re doing. Have some writing 
paper, magazines, and books within easy 
reach, keep the cooky jar well filled, have 
some homey snacks in the refrigerator, 
and then make it plain you want them to 
be one of the folks. Get in touch with 
the closest USO for available guests. 


@ If you haven’t had a course in home 
nursing yet, check Red Cross activities in 


your neighborhood; facilities are being en- 
larged to make nursing instructions avail- 
able to more farm people. You won’t be a 
trained nurse when you finish the course, 
but you’ll learn many things that might 
save the doctor’s making a call—he has his 
hands pretty full these days! 


@ A reader wants to know if anyone has a 
recipe for an old-fashioned molasses cake 
that calls for cooked pears. Let us know 
if you think you have what she wants. 


® Here’s the 1944 picture on canning sup- 
plies: glass jars and tops—same types as 
1943, also limited supply of porcelain-lined 
zinc closures; rubber rings—improved 
product, slightly wider lip; sealers and cans 
—both available, sealer supply restricted; 
pressure canners—not rationed, aluminum 
with dial-type gauge; water-bath canners 
—enamel-lined and not too scarce. 


® Elaine Knowles, household management 
specialist from Cornell University, knows 
how to cut corners in the laundry and has 
figured out an easy way to iron men’s 
shirts. Read her article ““Wash Day Time- 
savers” on the following page. 


@ Also in this issue: “After Graduation, 
What?”’, a symposium that may help an- 
swer some of the baffling questions high- 
school graduates are asking these days; “‘A 
Month of Sunday Dinners’”’ or suggestions 
designed to give you more time, less work 
on Sundays; “‘Keep Them Busy,”’ ideas on 
glamorizing everyday jobs for children; 
‘Better Be Safe Than Sorry,” a yes-or-no 
checkup on home safety. END 











I. Don'tstoop, save yourself by sorting clothes 
into an arrangement of well-chosen cardboard 
boxes. These keep clothes off floor, are easy 
to carry. Set clothes to be sorted on table 


2. Before washing, gently scrub collars and 
cuffs of work shirts and trousers (or very soiled 
spots on other garments) with a soapy brush. 
You'll save time, elbow grease; do a better job 


Shirt Ironing the Easy Way 


I. From center of right sleeve iron toward 
shoulder. Switch to left hand; carefully nose 
into cuff fullness Do inside cuff; turn sleeve 
without moving shirt; iron its back and cuff 


5. Bring the left front over ironed back; iron 
it there. Stretch the buttonhole hem while iron- 
ing it smooth. Shift shirt slightly, and iron in- 
side of right back. Don't jiggle the iron 
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2. With shirt in same position, iron top of col- 
lar, Cross right arm over. Grasp shoulders of 
shirt with both hands and make Z turn. Iron 
left sleeve same as right. Then, back of collar 


G. lron right front over ironed back, sanie as 


you did on left side. After ironing button 
band, turn it over and press the wrong side. 
Re-press the right side if button marks show 


38. Before wringing clothes, fold any buttons, 
buckles, or zippers under the cloth to prevent 
damaging them and wringer rollers. Sewing 
buttons takes time; and zippers are hard to fix 





a” | 


3B. Turn shirt with front up and yoke toward 
you. Fold so yoke lies flat; iron yoke and 
collar band. Re-press collar. See how easy itis 
so far? Cutting down motions saves your energy 





7 Ready to fold. Turn down collar; button 
it, third and fifth buttons. From center of left 
yoke fold down side center. Grasp cuff, lining 
sleeve fold to shirt fold; fold under shit 
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4. Dampen clothes evenly (not excessively) 
with warm water. Roll them firmly, but loosely, 
smoothing them as you roll. Too tight rolling 
means many more wrinkles to iron out 


4. Next, turn the shirt so it lays lengthwise of 
the board (or padded table, if you prefer). 
lron inside the left back. Note few times you 
have to turn or move shirt with wide board 


Photographs by Stanley 


8. Repeat on right side. Place left hand 
under shirt; with right hand fold lower part 
under so six inches of tail extends beyond 
collar. Fold tail inside the shoulder fold 
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| you’ve already decided 
you use too many motions walking 
back and forth from the supply shelf 
to worktable, to machine, to tubs. 
Take inventory of your motions. Cut 
out those you can. A convenient ar- 
rangement of machine, tubs, baskets, 
sorted clothes, soaps, and other sup- 
plies can save many motions and 
steps. Having your equipment at a 
comfortable height, even if you have 


Fussy little dresses for Susan, a fancy 
suit for Stevie may make them look ador- 
able, but—are their colors and fabrics 
washable with the rest of the laundry, or, 
will it take “forever” to iron them? Do 
away with fancy pieces, ruffles, and pleats 
for the duration. Time is precious. 


Cutting down on the size of the wash 
will help so much. Get the family talked 
into accepting one clean sheet each week 
instead of two if at all possible, oilcloth 
table cover instead of linen, paper nap- 
kins instead of cloth ones. Perhaps fancy 
doilies, dresser scarves can be eliminated, 
too. Aprons, you know, are more easily 
laundered than dresses; comfortable 
coveralls may save children’s school togs 
for another day’s wear. 


Provide a clothesbag or a laundry box 


(any packing carton) for each member of 


the family, to hold his soiled clothes, See 
that each is responsible for taking the box 
to the laundry room on washday. You'll 
check several minutes off washing time. 
(You could use these boxes, or bags held 
open between chairs, for sorting the 
laundry before returning.) 


Don’t be a martyr by trying to do all 
the washing, ironing, scrubbing, and 
cleaning on one day. You’ll be so exhaust- 
ed it will take a week to catch up for the 
next week’s round. Spread out the hard 
physical work over the week. You and 
the family will enjoy each other better. 

* 


Monday need not necessarily be wash- 
day. If your house is in disorder then from 
weck-end festivities, choose another day. 
Much better on your disposition. 


A sturdy bench on casters or swivel 
wheels is a big help in moving tubs or 
baskets around in the washroom. Have it 
a comfortable height. 

& 


A light starch helps to keep shirts, 
wash dresses, and the like looking crisp 
and fresh. Starched surfaces are also 
easier to wash. If a slightly heavier than 


By Elaine Knowles, 


N. Y. State College of Home Economics, Cornell University 


to build up your table or ironing 
board, will result in fewer backaches. 
If you can, sit at your work. Use your 
left hand along with your right 
whenever possible. Handle pieces the 
least number of times necessary. 
Certainly, in these busy days, ev- 
ery bit of energy we can conserve, all 
time-consuming steps we can com- 
bine, eliminate, or shorten in the 
laundry are a boon to better living. 


usual starch is used, several pieces can be 
starched at one time in the machine, 
then run thru wringer. (Wash wringer 
rollers well afterwards.) 


You'll save time if you remove spots 
and stains while they’re fresh—before 
being set by hot water. 

7 


While sorting, unfasten buttons, re- 
move pins, turn and clean pockets, close 
zippers, brush out pant cuffs, brush off 
caked mud or dirt. Put aside clothes to be 
mended; badly worn spots may be made 
worse during the washing. 


Keep the “‘like” clothes together thru- 
out the washing, hanging, ironing, and 
storing processes. Saves time for sorting, 
sprinkling, and putting away. 

e 


Pulley lines fastened to a porch, ex- 
tending out into the yard will save many 
steps and less “‘toting” of the basket. 

* 


If pulleys are impossible, pull the bas- 
ket around in Jimmy’s wagon or the old 
baby carriage. Saves strain and stooping. 

fe 


Why fumble around in basket for pins? 
A clothespin bag on a clothes hanger 
which has been bent to circle the line, 
slides easily, is very handy. 


If hems of sheets are together when 
they are put thru the wringer, the sheets 
fall into basket, ready for hanging with- 
out extra handling at line. Keeping the 
large and small hems together, hang over 
clothesline about six inches with small 
hem underneath. Pin at 12-inch intervals. 
Straighten selvages. Fold as you remove 
from line—no need to iron. 


A wide ironing board (20 to 22 inches 
wide) is a boost to time-saving for pieces 
which you don’t need to iron over the end 
of the board. Pad it well and clip to your 
regular ironing board. Less garment 
shifting on the wider space. END 











Here are five of the many questions high-school gradu- 
ates ask today, with answers from points of view of a 


national 4-H Girls’ leader, a farm mother and father, 





and two rural representatives of the Class of 1944 





Should I stay home and help 
with the work on the farm? 


Miss Gertrude L. Warren, 4-H Club 
Organization, USDA: “Depends on 
type of work to be done. If important 
to food production and conservation 
program and no one else can be found 
to do it, then it’s your wartime job to 
do the work that helps feed the armed 
forces and those of our allies.” 


Mr. and Mrs. George McHattie, Min- 
nesota, farm operators and parents: 
“Of course, boys really don’t have to 
make their, decision. Our daughter 
stayed home one year, then went to 
college. It’s a matter of talking things 
over with your family and deciding 
if the work you can do at home is 
more important these days than any- 
thing else you might do.” 


Arlene Garling, Iowa, president of 
Benton County 4-H Girls and a 1944 
graduate: “I think we _ high-school 
graduates this year should by all 
means remain at home to help if our 
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parents need us. Girls especially might 
find it necessary if brothers are called 
away from the farm into the service.” 


Billy Dodds, Iowa, outstanding in 
4-H Club activities and a May gradu- 
ate of Gilbert Consolidated Schools: 
‘““The Army may take care of me, but 
until it does I plan to stay on the farm 
and work with Dad. As farmers it’s our 


job to produce all the food we can.” 





If stay at home, should I be 


paid as in any other job? 


Miss Warren: “There are many angles 
to this question. The average farm is a 
little different from an industrial plant 
because cash is not always uniformly 
available thruout the year. As a family 
unit there are many responsibilities to 
be shared without thought of financial 
return. As is true in 4-H Club work, if 
you are in charge of a certain enter- 


prise such as care of the dairy herd o,¢ 
the poultry flock, perhaps a part: 
ship can be worked out with you 
parents for a certain percentag: 
financial returns.” 


Mr. and Mrs. McHattie: “We're in- 
clined to believe that it might be mor 
satisfactory all the way around if 
work out a share or percentage basis 
with your parents rather than work fo; 
wages at your own home.” 


Arlene Garling: ‘‘I receive a weekly 
allowance and [ like that setup. I have 
to learn to budget my money and 
spend it wisely.” 


Billy Dodds: “‘I guess how each of us 
can expect to be paid varies with th 
home, but I think there should be 
some pretty definite arrangement of 
wages or shares. If you earn your own 
money you don’t spend it as easily as 
if it were a handout from Dad.” 





Not needed at home: should I 


go to college. get war work? 


Miss Warren: ‘Winning the wai 
comes first, but it often seems that 
older people can be found to go int 
industrial war plants. Then, by all 
means, go to college if possible.” 


Mr. and Mrs. McHattie: ““We know 
you want to go to school if you can, s 
if your family can afford it, now ma) 
be the time. On the other hand, 1! 
physically able it may be better 
work now, save your money for more 
advanced education later. But if y« 
do that, don’t forget that it might be 
pretty easy to put off college alto- 
gether; and no matter what you plan 
to do later on, advanced education wil 
help you.” 


Arlene Garling: ‘“That’s a question 
that I really have to decide. I figure |! 
this way. While it would be fun t 
work now and I might make quite 4 
salary, I think college will help me g¢ 
a better job later when jobs are harde! 
to get.” 


Billy Dodds: ‘I suppose just looking 
at this question for the duration is one 
thing and for the future, another. | 
sort of seems to me if you have 4 
chance to go to school you should tak 
it because, in the long run, education 
is mighty important.” 
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How can 
be a shorten 


with no ¢g8s anc 
rening’ 


spoons of shor 
Well, look again and you'll see 
that three ™oré tablespoons of rich- 
ness are provide by--: peanut 
butter. Saving shortening making 
“Food Fight for Freedom”! 
Naturally, when you do tricks 
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PEANUT BUTTER © 


134 cups sifted Swans Down Cake 


Flour 
3/4, teaspoon Sst »da 
3/4, teaspoon salt 
1 cup sugar 


Sift flour ¢ 


and sugar, ane 
times. Cream shortening and peanut 


butter until well blended. Then add 
melted chocolate and mix well. Add 
sifted dry ingredients, milk, and va- 
nilla. Stir until all flour 1s dampened. 
Beat vigorously 1 minute. Turn into 
two 8-inch layer pans which have 
been greased, lined with waxed paper, 
and again greased. Bake in moderate 


{ sift together three 


Stir 

™ _— butter before you measure 

rhage is any free oil. And scrape 

est owl down as you mix so ; 
ortening will be combined ts 
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1 only two table- ness of Swans Down Cake Fiow’- 
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in mixing \S 


easy cake 
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HOCOLATE CAKE 


2 tablespoons shorte 


ynce, measure, add soda, salt, oven (350 F.) 25 minutes, 
done. Spread Seven Minute Frosung 
between layers 


or ( “hocolate Frosting 


and on top of 


greased 9x: 
oven (325 
done. 
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2 squares Baker s 
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1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon van 
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cake. 
This cake may also be baked in 
)x2-inch pan in moderate 
95° F.) 30 munutes, or until 
surements are level.) 
Peanut Butter Cocoa Cake: Substitute 
for chocolate 4 cup Baker s Breakfast 
Cocoa. Sift cocoa with dry ingredients. 
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even with ration recipes ! 
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*Our hero and his 


Chicken-Noodle Bake* 
Buttered Asparagus or Peas 
Pickled Beet—Deviled Egg Salad 
Heated Rolls 
Lemon Puff Pie* 

Coffee or Milk 


Ah, the joy of an easy-going 
Sunday dinner. And certain) 
you deserve it. The secret is | 
get at least one big item out Ol 
the way on Saturday. Then, 
with one or two things practi 


] 
| 


cally prepared, everything els 
clicks together easily. 
Here’s how to manage 
meal: Simmer the hen Satur- 
day morning; cool in its broth 
Get the Chicken-Noodle Bak 
ready for the oven and place u! 
the refrigerator. Bake your pi 
shell: make the lemon filling or 
Saturday, ready to fold in beate! 
egg whites. Store the filling 
the refrigerator. You can fol 
in the whites and brown the pl 


this 


while the casserole is baking 
oo 


on Sunday. Devil the eggs 


EVERY MEAL’S A PARTY when you serve Ritz : 
Saturday—all ready to com- 


‘ Army-Nevy Award —so put a plateful on the table every day! ; 
to Nabisco New York The fine quality that makes Ritz famous is bine with pickled beets Sunda) 
Bokeries for excellence in mPRREE Th : aaa ¥ , Dini : ieee enara- 
cstiittianathialhaeed. NABISCO characteristic of all crackers and cookies bear- If you’re having fresh asparé 
ers and emergency ration ing this red Nabisco seal. Always look for it gus, better to cut and pt 
biscuit for the Armed Forces prs ate when you buy bakery products. it Sunday. Heat the rol 
last few minutes the casse! 


BAKED BY NABISCO « NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY baking—and you are rea 
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Ham Loaf* Mustard Dressing* 
Skillet-Creamed Potatoes* 
Green Beans Garden Tossed Salad 


Whole-wheat Bread Butter 
Apple Fluff With Custard Sauce* 
Coffee Milk Tea 


With this, as with any of the 
dinners outlined here, you can 
go to church, and within an 
hour afterward serve the kind 
{ dinner your husband and 
youngsters really look for. And, 
uu can do it without changing 
your clothes! : 

If you like Ham Loaf hot, 
mix and shape it Saturday and 
store in the refrigerator. Then 
when you bake it on Sunday, 
bake Escalloped Potatoes with 
. (You can hurry them by 
heating the sliced potatoes to 
doling in a little milk which 
you'll use in the escalloped 
ish.) However, if you plan to 
serve the Loaf cold, bake it on 
Saturday and serve it Sunday 
with Skillet-Creamed Potatoes 
—cook these potatoes in their 


jackets Saturday and cream 


lem just before serving. 

Make the Mustard Dressing 
1 Saturday, too, and prepare 
ine Apple Fluff with its Cus- 
‘ard Sauce. 
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Precooked Pot Roast—Gravy 
Green Rice Buttered Carrots 
Jellied Tomato Salad 
Bread and Butter 
Rhubarb-Pineapple Sauce 
Frosted Cake Squares Coffee 


Manage your preparations 
right, and you can have luscious 
Pot Roast and the trimmings 
with plenty of free time on 
Sunday. On Saturday cook the 
Pot Roast until tender, but 
don’t cut into it. Cool and 
store (in its kettle) in the re- 
frigerator. Make the Tomato 
Gelatin Salad then, too; and 
cook the rhubarb, adding a 
small can of crushed pineapple 
for extra goodness. Bake a sim- 
ple cake in a sheet; frost it in 
its pan, then cut into squares. 

On Sunday, while the Pot 
Roast heats slowly, cook the 
carrots; make the Green Rice 
by adding chopped parsley and 
butter to hot steamed rice; mix 
some cottage cheese with may- 
onnaise and sliced stuffed olives 
or chopped pickles or chives to 
go with the Tomato Salad; and 
make the gravy. Let the young- 
sters set the table, and soon 
you'll be all ready to sit down 
to a Sunday dinner de luxe. 


& 5 ae m 
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Baked Beans With Bacon or Pork 
Relish Plate of green onions, 
radishes, raw carrot sticks, pickles 
Cornmeal Muffins Jam 
Chocolate Dessert* 

Coffee Tea Lemonade 


Whether you carry this din- 
ner out into the yard or woods, 
or eat it in the dining-room or 
on the porch, it’s a picnic to fix 
as well as to eat. Bake the beans 
Saturday, with an extra al- 
lowance of pork or bacon. (A 


jar of your home-canned pork, 


added, imparts flavor galore!) 
Bake the toothsome Chocolate 
Dessert in a glass baking dish, 
and leave it there, ready to 
(warm in the oven, if you like) 
cut and serve on Sunday. Plan 
to mix the dry ingredients for 
the muffins Saturday. Cover in 
a bowl and set aside, ready for 
eggs, milk; baking on Sunday. 

Get the beans good and hot 
in the oven before you go to 
church; they'll stay hot while 
you’re gone. Home at noon, 
you’re ready to pull and wash 
the radishes, carrots, onions; 
finish mixing the muffins, and 
bake. That’s it! 

[ *For starred recipes turn to pages 


78 and 79. 
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Genevieve A. Callahan 







































Should a husband 
tell his Wife! 


JACK: I’m running out of adjectives! 
Those hot biscuits and preserves for 
dessert were sure something! 


SUE: You’re worth surprising, often! So 
much praise for so little work. And easy 
Snow Biscuits have extra vitamins when 
you use Fleischmann’s yellow label 
Yeast! 










LISTEN, EVERYBODY... 
FLEISCHMANN’S IS THE 

ONLY YEAST FOR BAKING 
THAT HAS ADDED AMOUNTS 
OF VITAMINS A AND D, 

AS WELL AS THE 

VITAMIN B COMPLEX, 
«see WONDERFUL? 















@ All those vitamins 
go right into your 
breads with no great 
loss in the oven, 

Be sure to use 
Fleischmann’s! 

A week’s supply keeps 
in the ice-box. 






i 

IM FREE! seno ror ME 

++ FLEISCHMANN'S 40-PAGE BOOK OF 

OVER 70 RECIPES ...THE FAMOUS “BREAD- 
BASKET” IN A NEW, REVISED WARTIME 

EDITION. FULL OF NEW IDEAS IN BREADS, 
ROLLS, DELICIOUS SWEET BREADS. 
YOU'LL WANT TO TRY 

THEM ALL. WRITE NOW! 


















For your free copy, write 
Standard Brands Inc., Grand 
Central Annex, Box 477, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Tue longer we cook the more anxious 
we become to put variety into our meals. 
Isn’t that so? We like new ways of serving 
common vegetables and fruits; different 
* methods of preparing meats; delightful 
changes in baked goods, and desserts of 
all kinds. Surely, there are plenty of 
wonderful food ideas in farm kitchens. 


Good Foods From Our Readers « 


Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 









Tested in the 














Perhaps, after going over this month’s 
readers’ recipes you’ll decide you havea 
good lamb recipe, too, or a refreshing 
way to serve asparagus, or rhubarb, or— 
anything. Tell us about it. 

We welcome your favorite food-fixing 
tricks. It’s a real pleasure to test them 
and pass them on.—E. C. 













2 pounds chuck 
lamb, ground 

1 cup dry bread 
crumbs 

2 tablespoons 
minced onion 

2 tablespoons 
chopped parsley 


2 tablespoons 
chopped, canned 
pimiento 

1 cup milk or stock 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

21% teaspoons salt 

Vf teaspoon pepper 


Sauce 


1 teaspoon salt 

1% teaspoon pepper 

11% cups hot stock 

1 teaspoon lemon 
juice 


4 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons 
enriched flour 

2 tablespoons soy 
flour 


LAMB RING—Mrs. L. S., N. Y. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 












Ring: Mix the first 9 ingredients well; 
pack in a greased 8-inch ring mold. Bake 
in a moderate oven (350°) one hour, un- 
til firm. Unmold on platter and fill center 
with green beans or peas. Serve with 
sauce. 


















Sauce: Blend half the butter with the 
flours, salt, and pepper in a double boiler. 
Add the stock and stir until sauce thick- 
ens. Add the remaining butter and iemon 
juice. Heat one minute. Serve with ring 
Serves 8. 














ASPARAGUS SUPREME—Mrs. C. W., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 egg yolks, beaten 
11% cups cooked 


2 tablespoons butter 
2 tablespoons en- 
riched flour asparagus 
3% cup milk 3 egg whites, beaten 
1 teaspoon stiff 
chopped onion Salt 
Ye cup grated Pepper 
American cheese 


oven (350°) 45 minutes, until center is slightly firm. Serves 6 to 8. 















and cook until smooth and thick, stirring 
Remove from heat. Add chopped onion 
and cheese; stir until cheese is melted. 
Add beaten yolks and beat well. Care- 
fully cut asparagus in small pieces. Ad 
to cheese mixture. Season to taste and 
fold in the beaten egg whites. Pour int 
greased casserole and bake in a moderatt 





SPRING SALAD DRESSING 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 cup vinegar 
V% cup salad oil 
1% cup tomato catsup 


1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1% teaspoon paprika 











Combine salt, sugar, and paprika. Add 
vinegar, oil, and catsup; beat thoroly. 
Serve over shredded lettuce or spinach of 
any early salad greens. Makes 1 cup 
dressing. 





RHUBARB TARTS 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


2 cups diced rhubarb 

1/44 cup water 

Ye cup seedless 
raisins 


1/, cup honey 

1 tablespoon 
cornstarch 

6 small pastry shells 








Combine rhubarb, water, raisins, an¢ 
honey. Cook until rhubarb is tender. Ac¢ 
cornstarch gradually and cook unl! 
thickened. Cool. Pour into pastry shells 
Chill and serve. Serves 4. These are tr 
freshing. [Turn to page 
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W: BEGIN TO SEE the answer if we 
take a look at what causes prices 
to head upward in wartime. 

It’s pretty simple, in a way. For one 
thing, most of our factories are busy 
turning out war goods. What’s being 
produced for us civilians is not nearly 
enough. 

For another thing, many of us are 
making higher wages and salaries at 
war work. 

If we try to spend this money for the 
too-few goods on sale—meanwhile for- 
getting about price ceilings—we get 
into a terrible scramble. It’s an auction 
on a grand scale—coast to coast and 
border to border. The upshot is that 
prices shoot up. 


Are WE to blame? 


That makes it clear that we as indivi- 

duals can be mainly to blame if the cost 

of living begins to pinch. If we go out 

for goods at any price we are sure to 
| prices skyward. 

“It’s true our Government can and 
must help keep prices down. But that 
doesn’t make it any less important for 
us to do our part... 


ai co 


ivr {\ NY He 


Oregon. 


Whos to Slice if the cost of living 
gets “Out of Hand?” 


There are seven things each of us—as 
individuals—can do to help keep down 
the cost of living. They are recommend- 
ed by our Government as good for us 
and good for our country. They are in 
the box at the right. 


Let's all do these 7 things 


Each of the points helps to hold down 
prices. Either they show us where to 
put our money so it can’t be spent on 
scarce goods. Or they remind us that 
Government price controls will work 
only if we live up to them. Let’s do 
them all—starting today! 


* * * 


68,000,000 Americans, with the help of 
their life insurance agents, are already 
doing one of these 7 things. They have 
also found the peace of mind, the family 
protection, the feeling of independence 
that owning life insurance brings. 


It is in the interest of these 68,000,000 
people—as well as the nation as a whole 
—that the Life Insurance Companies of 
America have joined together to bring 
you this wartime message to help prevent 
runaway prices. 

Address inquiries to 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, New York. 


YOUR PERSONAL POST WAR WORLD 


These are the Andrew Stevens, Rural Route 2, Ashland, 
Says Andrew Stevens, “‘Things are certainly 
humming in this farm and orchard country. 

‘“*‘War means more money for us. But it can also mean 
inflation. That would be bad now, for us and the nation. 
It would be even worse for our post war hopes. So we { 4 
Stevens are strong boosters of the seven-point plan.’’ 


ANDREW STEVENS is a 
truck and fruit farmer 
with a cash income, after 
farm expenses, of $2,150. 
Following the seven points 
below, he has budgeted his 
income so that $1,050 goes 
into war bonds, savings, 
life insurance and debt 
payments. Are you fight- 
ing as well against runa- 
way prices? 











Here are the 7 Things our 
Government suggests that every family 
can do now and keep on doing 


Il. Buy and hold War Bonds. 


2. Pay willingly our own share of 
the taxes—including increased 
taxes—that our country needs. 


3. Provide for our security by ade- 
quate life insurance and savings. 


4. Reduce our debts as much as 
possible. 


5. Buy only what we need and make 
what we have last longer. 


6. Follow the ration rules and price 
ceilings. 


7. Cooperate with our Government's 
wage stabilization program. 




















Life Insurance Companies of America 
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LOW IN COST 


LONG ON TASTE 
AND SHORT ON 


RATION 
POINTS 








CHOCOLATE ECONOMY LAYERS 


114 cups cake flour 


1 teaspoon Arm & Hammer Brand 
or Cow Brand Baking Soda 


14 teaspoon salt 
14 cup shortening 


1 cup sugar 

1 egg, well beaten 

2 squares (2 ounces) unsweet- 
ened chocolate, melted 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup sour milk or buttermilk 


Sift, then measure flour. Sift 
three times with baking soda 
and salt. 


. Cream shortening, add sugar, 


cream thoroughly. Add egg 
gradually, beating after each 
addition until light and fluffy. 
Add chocolate and vanilla, blend. 


. Add dry ingredients alternately 


with milk. Bake in two greased 
8-inch layer pans in moderate 
oven (350°F.), 25-30 minutes. 
When cool, frost with Quick 
Strawberry Frosting. 


QUICK STRAWBERRY FROSTING 
1 egg white 


14, teaspoon salt 


l. 


l cup strawberry preserves, or 


any jam or jelly 
Combine egg white and salt, 
beat until stiff. Fold in preserves. 


Beat with rotary egg beater 
until stiff. 











. Wg cup sugar 





LIGHT CORN BREAD 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 cup enriched flour 1% cup molasses Sift flour, measure, and sift with soda, 
1 teaspoon soda 2 cups buttermilk salt, and corn’ meal; mix. Add molasses 
1 teaspoon salt 1 cup sweet milk and milks, stirring. Then add melied 
21% cups yellow 2 tablespoons lard, shortening. Pour into a greased 9-by-12. 

corn meal melted inch baking pan and bake in a hot oven 


(400°) 30 minutes. Serve warm. 





CROQUETTES—Mrs. S. W., Minn. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 





2 cups diced, cooked 1 egg, beaten Mix first four ingredients. Shape in ob- 

chicken or beef 2 tablespoons water long croquettes. Dip in beaten egg di- 
1 cup gravy 1 cup bread crumbs luted with water and roll in bread 
1 cup cooked rice 3 tablespoons fat crumbs. Brown on both sides in hot fat, 
Salt and pepper Serves 6 to 8. 





DUTCH POTATOES—Mrs. F. M., Ind. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


3 large potatoes, 8 slices bacon, Place alternate layers of potatoes, 

pared and sliced chopped onions, bacon, and seasonings in greased 

3 medium-sized Salt and pepper baking dish; pour milk over all and 

onions, diced 14 cup milk bake in moderate oven (350°) 1 hour. 

Canned corn and grated cheese may be 

used instead of onion and bacon, if desired, making the last layer cracker crumbs 
and cheese. Serve with Harvard beets, carrot salad. Serves 6. 





ORANGE CAKE—Mrs. L. F., lowa 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


4 eggs 11% cups sifted cake 
11/4 cups sugar flour white. Add sugar gradually, beating 
1 tablespoon grated 1/4 teaspoon salt constantly. Add grated orange rind and 
orange rind 2 teaspoons baking juice, mixing only enough to blend thoro- 
Yo cup orange juice powder ly. Sift cake flour, measure, and sift with 
salt and baking powder. Fold into first 
mixture. Line bottom of an 8-by 12-inch pan with waxed paper. Turn in batter. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 30 minutes. Cool. Cut in half and put layers together 
with seven-minute or boiled icing. Sprinkle with grated orange rind. 


Beat eggs until very frothy and almost 





COATED COOKIES—Mrs. J. B., Wis. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


Ve cup lard 1 teaspoon baking Cream shortening, sugar, and vanilla, 
1 cup sugar powder Add the beaten eggs; mix well. Sift the 
1 teaspoon vanilla Vo teaspoon soda enriched flour, measure, and sift with 

extract Vy teaspoon salt the baking powder, soda, and salt. Add, 


2 eggs, beaten V4 cup milk alternately with milk, to creamed mix- 
21/4 cups enriched 34 to 1 cup raisins ture. Add the raisins and mix well. Take 
flour 2 cups wheat flakes, a teaspoonful of the cooky dough: at a 
crushed ; time; roll and pat it flat in the crushed 
flakes. Bake on an ungreased pan in a 

moderate oven (350°) 15 minutes, Makes 4 dozen cookies. 





CHOCOLATE CREAM FLUFF—Mrs. R. D. G., Nebr. 


Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


1 tablespoon plain 1 cup top milk Soften gelatin in cold milk; heat. Mix 

gelatin 1 teaspoon vanilla sugar, salt, and cocoa with 2 table- 
1 cup milk extract spoons of the top milk and add to the 
1% cup chopped nut gelatin. Blend well. Bring to just a boil 
and remove at once from heat. Let cool. 
Stir in remaining top milk and vanilla. 
Chill. When beginning to set, whip with 
rotary beater until thick and spongy. Fold in the nut meats. Pour into one large or 
several small molds or sherbet glasses. Sprinkle each serving with chopped nut 
meats. Serves 6. 


1% teaspoon salt meats 
2 tablespoons cocoa 


*% Introduce your family to a curried rice and meat dish. Use curry 
delicately at first. To each cup of water in which you cook 14 cup rice, 
add 34 tablespoon of curry powder. It’s a beautiful color. Serve with 
cream sauce to which diced, cooked meat has been added. 


One dollar is paid for every reader's recipe published in our magazine. Why not 
share your family’s favorites? Address Successful Recipes Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. Unused recipes cannot be returned.—Editors 
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Frigidaire here gives you on : 
gidaire here gives y i 
li- 
d BETTER FROZEN DESSERTS 
it. 
| 
m In times like these it’s a big help to know may mar tray), and remove to mixing bowl “™" chee op snatio Gili Cusiitn Geen 
aa how to make desserts with the aid of your If too firm, let stand briefly at room tempera- (8 to 10 servings) 
. refrigerator. They’re easy, too! ture, then whip to light creamy texture. 1 can (1'% cups) sweetened condensed milk 
be Trust your recipe. If it’s from a reliable Whipping is important. If using an electric = 3 cups milk of ous re ae 
ibs source it has been tried and proved. Follow beater, guard against overwhipping center, 2 tsps. vanilla 2 tsps. lemon juice 
nstructions exactly. Never substitute. Mea- underwhipping sides. Whip just long enough Be sure to read rules at left. Then: 1. Heat 
= ure ingredients, don’t guess. for mix to cream—that is, “hold up”’, and one cup of milk. 2, Add the can of sweetened 
me bottem freezer shelf—and shallow keep its form or shape. condensed milk and blend. 3, Add remaining | 
tray or trays. For fastest freezing pour some Quickly, now. This is the critical point. two cups of milk and lemon juice. 4, Pour 
water on shelf just before sliding in tray. If mix starts to melt it will fast lose its into freezing tray and pas Seengeraaye So" 
. : Demy Bn Bey ey Re ae trol at coldest position. 5. When frozen, re- 
“a freeze quickly to avoid large ice crystals. creaminess! If it starts to break down, re- , ri " Seg d 
st oe me ; ee = se Re oa lta A ars move to bowl; add vanilla and whip with 
ng F ep control ar coldest ee Mix should paar ete MRE, y electric or hand beater until mix becomes 
nd exe to whipping stage within an hour. If quickly and place in freezer. light and creamy. 6. Return quickly to tray 
ro- bot, you may have used too much sugar or Complete freezing at coldest temperature. and complete freezing as indicated at left. 
ith the freezer is not cold enough. Then turn temperature control half way For variations like maple nut cream illus- 
rst break it up. After freezing, break mix into back to normal position until serving time. trated, see Wartime Suggestions* or your 
er. small chunks with wooden spoon (metal This improves dessert flavor and texture. favorite recipe book. 
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Wartime 


Suggestions 


FREE! WARTIME SUGGESTIONS* 
from your Frigidaire Dealer 


in War Production 


Division of 


GENERAL MOTORS tase 


Food Fights For Freedom! 
1. Conserve food 2. Share food 3. Play square with food 


GENERAL MOTORS 































Peacetime builders of 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS » RANGES + WATER HEATERS 











SYMPHONY OF THE AiR 
Every Sunday Afternoon, 
NBC Network 


36 pages of tips on refrigerator use and care. 
Get your copy from any Frigidaire dealer. 
Find his name in classified directory under HOME FREEZERS + MILK COOLERS 
REFRIGERATORS; or write Frigidaire, 467 

Taylor Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada, COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION + AIR CONDITIONERS i 
address 136 Commercial Street, Leaside, Ont. 
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We’re doing a whale of 
a lot of HOME CANNING 
this year! 


“WeE’RE PUTTING UP row after row of deli- 









cious home-canned fruits and vegetables. 
Capturing each at its flavor peak—preparing 
it just the way our family prefers. 

“Last year the Ball Blue Book was my 
‘bible’ for many weeks and thanks to it, every- 
thing turned out splendidly. Your book 


is a God-send to home canners.” 


(From a customer's letter.) 





Can the Batt way! Do as millions of women 
have for more than 60 years. Actually your 
home canning becomes a real pleasure—be- 
sides, it gives you: 

Nourishing fruits and vegetables with the 
flavor your family likes. 

Balanced diet the year round at a savings 
of points and money. 

The thrill of filling your own pantry! 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana, U.S.A. 


Zine Porcelain-lined Cap + Vacu-Seal 
(2-piece metal cap) + Ideal (all-glass 
jar) « No. 10 Glass Top Seal Cap 


BLUE BOOK 


CAN WITH CARE—Regard- 
Jess of the type of BALL 
Jar used, canning success is as- 
sured by following instructions in 
leaflet in each box of jars. For complete 
canning methods and recipes send 10¢ for 
the famous BALL BLUE Book. 
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BETTER SAFE 
THAN SORRY 


By Mary Baur 


Wirn busier and busier days 
ahead will we as usual be reading 
newspaper headlines such as they 
“Tot Dies After Drinking Kero. 
sene,”’ “Two Children Fatally 
Burned,” “Hayfork Falls on Farm. 
er,” “Farm Boy Drowns in Water 
Tank?” 

These aren’t accidents that hap- 
pen on the highway; the victims 
aren’t battlefield casualties. Thes 
are accidents of the home. Accidents 
that may have been avoided by pre- 
caution. 

Take an ounce of prevention for 
safety in your home and on you 
farm. The time is now! Place a check 
in the “‘yes” and “‘no” columns be- 
low. Too many “‘no’s” indicate your 
safety barometer is pretty low. Bet- 








ter to take time out and raise it 
rather than wish you had done so! 


At Home Yes 
Are poisons labelled and out - 


Are pins, buttons, tacks, pen- 
nies out of reach of “‘swallow- 


Are children allowed to use 


only blunt scissors?...........LJ.. 


Do you keep handles of coffee 
pots, pans, and skillets con- 
taining hot food turned so 
children cannot reach them? — 


Are stairway doors closed, or 
is there a gate placed in front 
of steps if little crawlers and — 


toddlers are in the house?......_I.. 


Have you placed cleaning 
fluids, furniture polish, floor 
wax, turpentine, paint, and 
varnish out of the reach of — 


fire and children?.............| i °- 


Is the lid of the lye can tightly 
closed and lye water never 
left where children can get — 


Ld 


Do you keep all stairways 
cleared of cans, pails, jars, 

TIVE, CEOEMES so 5 0.9 0 659m 

Are wobbly chairs repaired 

or kept out of use until fixed?.. .| 
Are chairs, small tables, and 
footstools returned to their 
places and toys picked up be- 

fore lights are turned off?...... 


Do you keep butcher, paring, 
and other sharp knives in, 
special boxes or containers?... .| 
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Bet- 


Is the kerosene can kept out- 
side the house amd in a safe 
place where neither children 
nor dogs can upset it?. 


Are you prepared to handle 
emergencies (first-aid kit in 
order)? . “2 


Yards, Barns, Farm 


Do you keep yard, barnlots, 
buildings free from rusty 
nails, staples, pieces of broken 
glass, and barbed wire? .. . . 


Are all wells and cisterns 


securely covered with good 


Are oil, kerosene, and gas 
barrels given separate storage 
place, away from other build- 


ings—at least 75 feet?......... 


Are dead trees near house 


and buildings cut down?....... 


Do you keep creosote, garden 
sprays, stock medicine, ser- 
ums and vaccines, tablets 
and liquid tonics for poultry 
in their own places—un- 


Do you see that hoes, rakes, 
scythes are never left hanging 


over tree limbs or gates?....... 


\re axes, spades, shovels kept 
in barrels or hung on their 
? 


special. GE Anse wa wie whan} «ews 


Are the barn floors and hay- 
lofts free from holes, broken 


or loose boards? .... 5 ..-6.%.%. 


Do you always hang up a lan- 
tern in the barn rather than 
set it down anywhere?. . . 


Are ladder rungs (all of them) 
secure and in tiptop condi- 


tion? . . pi see Seeue eee el 


Are pitchforks and rakes left 
with prongs down or in bar- 


ls machinery (tractors, com- 
bines, grinders, and so forth) 
stopped, out of gear, with 
motors shut off before adjust- 


ments or repairs are made?..... 


Are everyone’s work clothes 
well patched — no ragged 
gloves or overalls to get 
caught? . 


Do you make sure that young 
children are never left alone 
in a wagon to which the 
team is still hitched; on a 
tractor, or in a truck while 


the motor is running?......... 


Are young children taught 
precaution concerning stock 
and machinery, such as never 
behind horses in 
barn, getting in pen with sow 
and pigs, running after the 
tractor, or walking in front of 


walking 


4 moving disk or harrow?...... 


When machinery is stopped 
o left on a slope, are the 
wheels blocked—front wheels 
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"Tied down, this Mother 


finds an interesting War Job 


A story told to KATE SMITH 
by Mrs. Esther Carter of Royal Oak, Mich. 


















“ IED DOWN at home with small chil- 
dren,” writes Mrs. Carter, “I had been 
fretting, wishing I could help in our coun- 
try’s war activities. 
“My husband is a foreman in a war plant 
and one night I made some Calumet cup 
cakes for his lunch box. He gave one away 
) and soon the whole department gathered 
round. One man said he was sure those cup 
cakes would float in the air! 

“So now I have a job, making cup cakes 
for those hard-working, hungry men. . . and 
I’m so happy...” 















“a “ , y . 
KNOW just how you feel Mrs. Carter,” 
ate writes “(hec-: Sey an? : 
| le € writes. “Cheering up our workers and 
zg =" gives me a glow, too 
“ Uhere’s n 

Ss more than one way ; 

. ere’s an ay to make ‘Foo 
Fight for Freedom.’ We can do it, not only oe 
ay rrr: but by using it to lift morale : 

And I know that all y wh 
at all your cup cakes hav 
sa w tha : p cakes have 

: e real morale-lifters — you can always de 
er , i for that 
pend on Calumet’s Double-Action for th 
same delicious lightness *) 


_ “Would you like a new sandwich bread 


fo yo I s > 
I ur 1usband S lus ere t 




















DATE NUT SANDWICH LOAF 


Y, cup chopped nut meats 


2 cups sifted Swans Down Cake Flour 
2% teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 2 teaspoons grated orange rind 


34 teaspoon salt 1 egg, beaten until thick and fluffy 
1 cup milk 


4 tablespoons sugar 


Y, cup chopped dates 


@ Sift flour once, measure, add 
baking powder, salt, and sugar, 
and sift again. Add dates, nuts, 
and orange rind, and mix carefully. 
Add egg and milk; stir until 


blended. Turn into greased loaf 
pan, 8x4x3 inches. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) 1 hour and 
20 minutes, or until done. Store 
overnight before slicing. 





(All measurements are level.) 


CALUMET 


4 The Double-Acting Baking Powder 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS 


or 
Rakin POM 





* Listen to “KATE SMITH SPEAKS,” C B S Network 
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SUCCESS 
INSURANCE 
our BAKIN 


YOUR 






THE 
ORIGINAL 
FAST, 
GRANULAR 
YEAST 


Keeps without 
Refrigeration! 


Tested for Hi-Speed Baking! You can al- 

ways be sure Maca Yeast will act extra fast 
... because a sample of every batch produced is 
put through actual bread-making tests, and 
each bread-making step is timed to the split 
second. When you use Maca, you can finish 
your whole baking in a few hours. 


Tested for Excellent Results! You can 

always be sure Maca Yeast will give your 
bread a delightful old-fashioned taste and flavor 
... because the test bread is sampled by experts 
to see that taste and flavor never vary. You can 
be sure of a rich, velvety-smooth texture and 
an attractive appearance, too... for the bread's 
cell structure and the size, shape and uniform- 
ity of the loaves are studied by means of mod- 
ern scientific equipment. 


3 Tested for Keeping Qualities! You can be 
sure Maca Yeast will stay fresh on your 
pantry shelf... because a sample of every batch 
is dated, stored and used from day to day over 
a long period. Always keep a supply of Maca 
on hand and save yourself extra trips to the 
store on bake days. 


Your Grocer Now Has Maca Yeast! Ask for It Today! 


GET THIS VALUABLE BOOK 
FOR FIVE CENTS! 


Famous “Picture Story of Making Bread.” 


Shows you, step-by-step, how to 
make delicious bread and rolls 
on your first try. Our limited 
supply is going fast! Order your 
copy today before it’s too late! 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 
Dept. 415, 1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 22 


As quickly as possible, send me my copy of 
“The Picture Story of Making Bread."’ En- 
closed is 5c in coin or stamps. 


Name ae ee a 
Address aia ee 


City es Ea - 


eee e 22228 e2ee2eR 
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A-H cLu 
NEWS $8 


Im ALWAYS happy to get your sug- 
gestions of what you'd like in this column, 
and certainly would like to hear from 
more of you. 

Just the other day a 4-H girl sent a 
letter telling me that she wanted help 
with planning programs and parties, and 
that she wished I would give such sug- 
gestions in this column. That set me to 
thinking that perhaps a lot of you wanted 
the same kind of help, so here is a bit of it. 

Since we always think of Mother in a 
special way in May, I believe it’s a good 
idea to treat her to a special party. Let’s 
call it a “Just-Yesterday Party.” The first 
thing on the program is a style show, 
with daughters parading in wedding 
dresses, party clothes, negligees, and 
bathing suits—all of yesterday. Sing 
songs of yesterday in costume, and recite 
sweet poetry using old-fashioned gestures. 

Don’t forget to dramatize a few of 
Mother’s big moments—moments that 
are sentimental or amusing, but be sure 
to avoid anything that will arouse un- 
happy recollections or be unkind. 


Next a parade of hats should be very 
interesting. Especially if you can get 
hold of some dating from the very oldest 
that you can find in your community up 
to the modern ones. It is fun, too, to se- 
lect baby pictures of both mothers and 
daughters and put them on review. 

Also gather pictures of Mother’s big 
days—Mother in her commencement 
dress and wedding gown, and Mother 
with the first baby, and so forth. Or you 
might even have a picture of Dad all 
dressed up to go courting Mother, or to 
be married. You might turn this latter 
into a guess-who contest. Then, especially 
if it is a crowd of old friends, let one 
mother recount some incident in the life 
of another mother. 

Another clever exhibit is one of Moth- 
er’s wedding gifts. Offer a prize for the 
funniest one, for the most useless one, and 
for the oldest one. Your invitation must 
tell the mothers about this so they can 
bring their special gifts. 

Make your refreshments simple, but 
delicious, and give your mothers a treat 
they don’t enjoy every day. 

Another suggestion is the Progressive 
Breakfast. For instance serve cold rhu- 
barb and pears with wafers at Mary’s 
house; scrambled eggs, bacon, and toast 
at Dot’s; rolls and jam at Jo’s; and cook- 
ies and a beverage at Kay’s. You should 
plan it so that no mother or daughter 
will have to miss the tour. 

Or you might have a buffet supper for 
your Club’s mothers from four to six on 
Mother’s Day. You could serve fried 
chicken, stuffed baked potatoes, tossed 
spring salad, hot rolls, jam, ice cream, 
cookies, and coffee. It would be splendid 
if members of your Club could entertain 
the mothers with some musical numbers 
while they were eating. 


A Mage Fae 
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ANYONE CAN PUT UP FINE a 
CANNED FOODS THE DIXIE WAY! 


HOME AND COMMUNITY 
CANNING EQUIPMENT 


Economical, easy to operate...available with- 
out priorities or ration board certificates. 





This year do your canning the quick, 
easy way ... in tin cans. Can more, 
too. You’ll be patriotically cooperat- 
ing to help food fight for freedom, and 
you’ll have more nutritious, delicious 
low-cost meals. For better results use 
this DIXIE equipment: 






RETORTS . . . steam pressure 
cookers for community can- 
ning that preserve all the whole- 
some goodness of the food with 
a minimum of work. Three 
sizes: cook capacity 58, 175 or 
185 No. 2 cans. 







SEALERS . . . double-seamers 
that seal covers on cans right... 
tight...in one simple hand oper- 
ation. Adjustable for No. 2 or 
3 cans. 

















AND CONTINENTAL CANS... 

Ss bright, tight tins that give 
tls food every protection. Plain or 
\) g enamel lined. Available in un- 


limited quantities. Sizes: No. 2 
(pint); No. 3 (quart). 


FREE! 72-page Recipe and Instruction 
Booklet with each equipment order. 


Write Dept. C2 for information and prices. 








DIXIE CANNER DIVISION 


OF CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
ATHENS, GEORGIA 













*‘—Injurious Insects and Useful Birds.” 
One of Lippincott’s Farm Manuals by Washbum 
Send only $3 to Successful Farming. 




































Z.BT. powder 
would soothe 
my tender skin / 


Z.B.T. CONTAINS OLIVE OIL! Mother, Z.B.7 
is superior in “slip,” downy-soft and smooth 
Its special advantages add so much to baby: 
comfort. For Z.B.T. is moisture-resistant- 
gives soothing protection against chafing. 


MAKE THIS TEST! Smooth a thin film of Z.B.7 
on your palm. Sprinkle a little water on !! 
Notice that the water doesn’t penetrate th 
Z.B.T. Your skin is still dry and protected. 
Compare with other leading baby powders 





baka —£. R 
7 B TW) BsAsyY powDe 
4e e e WITH OLIVE 0 
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PERFECT “32° 


Meaning not your figure, but 


your teeth—take care of them 


lr IN the teens, take a mirror and study 
your teeth just as you do your hair line, 
skin, and nose. Unless you have every 
reason to be pleased, and even if you do, 
you might test your T. Q.— teeth quotient. 

Do you have a dentist checkup and 
clean your teeth twice a year? 

Do you brush your teeth regularly twice 
a day or wait for important events like 
Christmas or the Junior-Senior Banquet? 

Do you know how to brush your teeth? 

Do you drink two glasses of milk each 
day? Milk is a tooth builder and is equally 
as important as brushing the teeth. 

Every dentist will tell you to eat plenty of 
fresh fruits and vegetables each day if you 
want strong teeth. How do you rate here? 

Do you have halitosis? Decayed food be- 
tween the teeth is a major cause of this. 

Do your gums bieed when you brush 
your teeth? . 
' Do you massage your gums as you brush 
your teeth, or didn’t you really ever learn 
how to do this? 

“Old stuff,” you say, “‘we learned all 
that in the eighth grade in physiology.” 
Hurray for you if you really learned it! 
[Then you are no doubt in the perfect 
‘32° class right now! 


Din you ever wonder what your teeth 
would be like in 15 years, or whether you 
would even have teeth? You are 16 (for 
example) and add 15 to that—that’s 31. 
Sounds old, doesn’t it? But 31-year-olds 
feel young and are young, except when 
they face losing their teeth. Then they feel 
they have slipped down the ladder and 
lost a rung which can’t be recaptured. 

Teen-agers can ward off this no-teeth- 
at-30 situation by a visit to the dentist. 
It is silly putting off going to see him just 
because you hate the sound of his drill. 
Everything can’t be in swingtime. Get 
interested in him and his plans for you and 
soon you will be as concerned over the 
cavity in your back molar as you are your 
new permanent wave. 

[here is such a good, clean feel con- 
nected with thoro brushing of the teeth 
each day. Once it’s a habit, when you 
miss you’ll have the same ill-groomed 
feeling you have when a petticoat “‘peeks” 
or when there’s a run in your hose. 


Buy a small toothbrush with medium- 
stiff bristles. Dentists say buy two and be 
sure your brush is thoroly dry before it is 
used because soft bristles are not effective 
gum massagers. 

Energetic tooth brushing went out of 
stvle with gym bloomers. Your dentist will 
tell you to start at the gum line and rotate 
the brush until the bristles work between 

e teeth. This brings the blood to the gum’s 
surface and helps to toughen it. A salt-and- 
water mouth rinse will strengthen the 
gums. Your dentist will show you how to 
use your toothbrush correctly. He’ll brush 
each tooth, front and back, pressing the 

ristles between the teeth (from the gum 
line) in a rotating motion. 

What if your teeth don’t look like the 
shiny, even pearls in the toothpaste ads? 
Do the best with what you have and at 


least keep them sparkling clean. END 
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frent Sengte™s a npul” 


SAYS GRACIE (4-in-1) ALLEN 





1. Gracie — George Burns, I bet you 
don’t even know that sergeants always 
tell the new soldiers about how Swan is 
four swell soaps in one! 


2. Gracie —Well, I heard it with my 
own eyes ...in a real army camp. This 
sergeant was practically shouting how 
Swan is four swell soaps in one . . . won- 


George—Gracie, you’re imagining derful for babies, dishes, duds, and bath. 
things again. George —You actually heard that, 


Gracie? Word for word? 


4. Gracie —Well, all the time these 
soldiers were marching the sergeant 
kept yelling: “SWAN, two, three, four! 
SWAN, two, three, four!’ And if that 
isn’t saying Swan is four swell soaps in 
one, I’m crazy. Or am I, George? 


3. Gracie—I most certainly did! That 
is, I mean, sort of. Or almost, practically. 
George— All right, Gracie, all right. 
Just tell me what you did hear. 






f. Swan’s perfect for baby! Mild and 
gentle, pure as fine cast iles! 













2. Swan’s a honey for dishes! Gives rich, 
creamy suds even in hard water. 


3. Swan’s wonderful for fine things! Helps 
keep precious duds like new! 


4. Swan’s grand for your bath. Lathers 
like sixty. Smells so clean and fresh! 


<< O8 4 tfFung Or 


Guaranteed by = 
Good Housekeeping 
@ oerecr 
Se 


4 SWELL SOAPS IN ONE 


TUNE IN TO 
GEORGE BURNS & GRACIE ALLEN 
TUESDAY NIGHTS, CBS 
MADE BY LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY. CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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UNCLE SAM SAYS 
DONT WASTE SOAP/ 
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y Tampax Converts | 
| Stay Converted? 






NO BELTS 
NO PINS 
NO PADS 
NO ODOR 





E> a product like Tampax 
to succeed, it really must 
bring about an important 
change in the user’s established personal 
habits. This is not easy, but when it does 
happen it is a first-class proof of the prod- 
uct’s merit . . . The loyalty of Tampax 

“converts” is best ec. in the con- 
tinued demand for this form of sanitary 
protection in cities, towns, farmlands and 
villages from Oregon to Florida; also in 
other countries from Sweden to Uruguay 
and from Scotland to Palestine. 


Tampax is ‘‘different’’—it is worn inter- 
nally. Small in size, it is made of surgical 
cotton compressed into a dainty throw- 
away applicator . . . No pins or bocies. No 
odor, no chafing, no bulges beneath the 
slacks or skirt. Easily ‘““changed’’—and no 
embarrassing disposal problem. Perfected 
by a doctor, Tampax is sold at drug and 
notion counters in three absorbencies—Regu- 
lar, Super, Junior. Millions of women use 
Tampax now. Join them this month! Intro- 
ductory package for 20 cents—or 4 
months supply (average) for 98 cents. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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= "Guaranteed ie % 
Good Housekee repin 


3 Absorbencies 
REGULAR 
SUPER JUNIOR 


uaa he Adver- 
= by the Jour- 
nal of the American 
Medical Association 
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By Maxine Schweiker 


Beauty need not take a holiday just 
because there’s a baby on the way. For- 
get your figure changes and concentrate 
your efforts on better grooming, more 
becoming make-up, and a coiffure that 
makes a pretty frame for your face. Na- 
ture is on your side, for the nutritious diet 
you follow, the sunshine and outdoor 
walks to which you treat your body, and 
the extra rest and sleep you require 
should all add up to better looks. 

And don’t let any fuddy-duddies tell 
you, “Oh, you’ll never look the same 
again, no matter what you do!”’ By gain- 
ing only the pounds your doctor ad- 
vises, by supporting your breasts with 
good uplift brassieres before and after 
baby’s arrival, and by faithfully follow- 
ing a few simple exercises as soon after 
the baby’s birth as your doctor permits, 
you can have your slim, well-propor- 
tioned figure back. 


Your Complexion and Your Hair. 
While waiting for the baby to arrive is a 
good time to treat yourself to some new 
make-up—perhaps one of the new pinker 
powders to give a fresh glow to skin that 
may tend to be sallow; rouge and lipstick 
in softer, rosier hues. 

Since fundamental changes are taking 
place in your system, it’s not surprising 
that skin and hair may suddenly become 
either excessively dry or oily. If dryness 
seems to have settled like a plague on 
your skin and hair, treat your face to 
extra creamings, more stimulation with 
tonics and lotions, and leave a thin film 
of rich cream on overnight. Your dry, 
brashy hair will welcome an occasional 
oil shampoo and vigorous, frequent 
brushing and scalp massage. Hair that 
has developed oiliness will benefit from 
the same brushing and scalp-massage 
treatment, since it is a normalizer; use a 
shampoo designed for oily hair. Scrub a 
too-oily complexion with a rough wash- 
cloth, soap and water, and check your 
diet to see that you aren’t overeating on 
rich, greasy foods. Complexions, dry or 
oily, that are victims of pregnancy-dull- 
ness, will look fresh after a treatment 


with “‘beauty grains,” those little skin. 
stimulating granules available in mos 
cosmetic lines. 

Wear your hair in a soft, feminine fash. 
ion, pretty, but not too hard to care for, 
If your hair is in good condition, there’s 
no reason why you can’t get a good per. 
manent at this time. Most beauty opera- 
tors think you get a better wave before 
baby’s arrival than afterwards, when 
due to the strain on your physical re- 
sources your hair is likely to be dryer and 
more lacking in its natural oils. You run 
only a slight risk that the anesthetic might 
spoil the wave. 


Te Keep You Fit. Because your pores 
are doing double-duty, a bath a day and 
clean undies are absolute necessities to 
keep you fragrantly fresh. After each 
bath, oil your abdomen with cocoa but- 
ter, cold cream with an olive-oil base, or 
baby oil to help prevent those breaking 
lines that frequently mar skin texture. If 
you haven’t formed the habit of good 
posture, do it now. Resolutely put your 
frivolous shoes in a dark corner of your 
closet, and get yourself some well-fitting, 
low-heeled shoes. Sensible shoes and a 
good maternity corset (if your doctor ad- 
vises this) will relieve backache and strain. 


Your Clethes and Your Figure. |/ 
your budget will stand it, it’s smart to buy 
one or two “in between” types of dresses 
to wear after you’ve outgrown your regu- 
lar clothes and before maternity dresses 
are really necessary. This might be a 
jumper with extra fullness thru the waist 
or a two-piece dress with a little peplum 
to disguise figure changes. 

When it’s time for real expansion, 
don’t make the mistake of simply buying 
ordinary dresses in larger sizes. In both 
ready-made dresses and patterns, you 
can find attractive maternity dresses that 
allow your waistline to expand to all 
bounds, fit you thru the arms and shoul- 
ders, and do a swell camouflage job. 

Let your doctor, and not your friends, 
be your boss as to how many pounds you 
95 


should gain. Generally it’s 20 to 2 


8 STEPS TO KEEPING TRIM 


| 4 


5. Support Yourself 





6. Watch Posture 








7. Guard Weight 8. Dress Well 
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Teale who’s sitting up here on the porch! 


A couple of “big business” partners who...years 
ago...planned it that way. 


Their son Tom, who graduated from an agricul- 
tural college, is busy supervising improvements 
at the barn. 


Sally...their daughter-in-law...is “finishing up” 
in the kitchen. 


Lem, the hired man, is over in the east field hill- 
ing up the potatoes. 


It isn’t hard to picture yourself in this setting... 
is it? Every farmer looks forward to the day when 
he can start “taking it easy.” 


And why not...after a vigorous, active farm busi- 
ness life? All he needs is some systematic plan- 
ning... the kind of planning that has made him 
America’s No. 1 Businessman. 


Special income to send the boy to college. .. as- 
sured funds to cover immediate debts, taxes, un- 
paid portions of mortgages... life income for 


A yourself or your widow. 


TWO WAYS TO BUILD FOR THE FUTURE — BUY WAR BONDS AND one R. F.D 


JOW THE EQUITABLE PLAN 


D LUE BUSINESS 
je, JAKES 17 LASY 


‘ «<* 
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These, and other important family considerations, 


of which the following are typical, are helpfully 
discussed and answered in THE EQUITABLE PLAN 
FOR THE BUSINESS OF FARMING. 


1. WHEN HARD CASH IS NEEDED 
...for emergency expense, and 
to help the family over that cru- 
cial period of readjustment that 
follows the death of the farmer. 


2. SAFEGUARDS AGAINST MORT- 
GAGE DEBT... shows how to 
avoid foreclosure, or provide 
for a “mortgage moratorium.” 


3. KEEPING HIRED HANDS ON THE 
3OB. The Plan arranges for the 
widow to pay the hired man’s 
wages when income is low, at 
least until the boys grow up. 


4. FUTURE SECURITY FOR THE 
PARTNER. The farmer can nicely 
arrange lifetime comfort and 
security for his wife, instead of 
loading her with debts. 


5. PREPARING THE CHILDREN TO 
“CARRY ON”... providing money 
for the children’s education, 
whether the father lives or not. 


6. TAKING IT EASY in days to 
come... with the farmer’s busi- 
ness protected, his family pro- 
vided for, and a monthly check 
for himself. 


If you will use the coupon and send for a copy 
..-at no obligation to you...we feel sure that The 
Equitable Plan will help you face the present 
calmly and the future confidently. 





Gentlemen: 


Name 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a copy 
of “The Equitable Plan For The Business Of Farming.” 


SSeS See eeeseseeeeeeeeeaeeny 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, 1,N.¥. (Dept. S-11) 





Post Office 





State Sciertingnammetionis 





FOR THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 


OFFERED ONLY BY THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES, NEW YORK 
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@ In the deep NESCO enameled 
canners plenty of water covers the 
lids, and the rack simplifies lifting 
the jars from the boiling water. 
The clean enameled surface can be 
kept spotless with soap and water. 
No wonder women like these can- 
| ners. Made to conform with U. S. 
Department of Agriculture canning 
recommendations, you'll enjoy a 
NESCO.Generations of housewives 
have used this method for proc- 
essing acid foods. 





Worth Shopping For 


If your store is temporarily out of 
NESCO canners it’s because our 
number one job is to serve the 
armed forces. But we are doing 
our best to supply your dealers, so 
please ask again. Probably you can 
get your NESCO canner soon. A 
NESCO is worth waiting for! 


NESCO 


NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING COMPANY 


The World’s Largest 
Manufacturers of Housewares 
270 N. 12th St. ¢ Milwaukee, Wis. 

















tho if you’re overweight it may not be this 
much. In most cases, more than a 25- 
pound gain is just that many pounds you'll 
have to lose later to regain your normal 
figure. Long walks will help keep down 
your weight, as well as provide essential 
exercise. 


Hints for the Hospital. When you Ici- 
surely pack your little suitcase for that mid- 
dle-of-the-night rush trip to the hospital, 
don’t forget to take along cosmetics to 
make you as pretty as you are happy. You'll 
want make-up, hand lotion, some basic 
manicure aids, a comb, brush, deodorant, 
and a fragrant cologne or dusting powder 
to make your stay in the hospital as pleas- 
ant a one as possible. 

A tight binder around your hips and 
tummy during your stay in the hospital 
not only adds comfort, but may help pre- 
vent hip spread. About the fifth or sixth 
day you can loosen this binder, grasp the 
spongy fat of the abdomen with both hands 
and gently squeeze it, working over the 
whole abdomen. This litthe workout will 
tone the muscles, stir up the circulation 
and help break up the fatty tissues that 
may have moved in on your abdomen. 
About this same time you can begin to 
stretch your toes as far as possible to flex 
and tone abdominal muscles, and swing 
your arms to strengthen and firm breast 
muscles. Perhaps your doctor will recom- 
mend further light exercises. As soon as 
you’re up and around, you’ll find a corset 
or girdle gives rest and support until you 
firm your muscles again with exercise. 


Forget Old Wives’ Tales. No doubt 
some well-meaning friend couldn’t wait to 
tell you that nursing your baby will ruin 
the shape of your breasts. That’s not true, 
unless you overeat so that fat accumulates 
around them! A nursing mother needs a 
nutritious, well-rounded diet but it need 
not be fattening. And nursing is not only 
harmless to the shape of your breasts, but is 
actually helpful in putting your endocrine 
system back on a pre-pregnancy basis. 
Women have long been the victims of 
another age-old feminine superstition— 
that having a baby is necessarily harmful 
to your figure and means an end to youth- 
ful beauty. Why has this notion sprung up? 
Because women have long used maternity 
as an excuse to gain many unnecessary 
pounds and generally “let themselves go.” 
The truth is that women’s bodies were de- 
signed to have babies and you can fulfill 
this contract with Nature without any 
lasting, noticeable figure changes. 


For a Quick Comeback. Most authori- 
ties agree that promptness in tackling the 
problem of regaining your figure is of ut- 
most importance. Usually you can begin 
a few gentle exercises about six weeks after 
baby’s arrival. Better consult your doctor, 
tell him the exercises you plan on, and ask 
him how many times a day you dare do 
them, and when you can start. It’s typical 
of Americans that our enthusiasm lags if 
results are not both speedy and obvious. 
Exercise cannot show results in just a few 
days, but six weeks or two months of reg- 
ular daily exercise will bring you nearly, 
and perhaps completely, back to your 
normal figure. 

Even if you haven’t gained a pound, 
better still be critical of your appearance. 
It’s quite possible to return to normal 
weight, but to have acquired a swayback 
posture, spreading hips, droopy breasts, or 
a protuding abdomen. Any of these can be 
corrected with consistent exercise. 
















FOR ABUNDANT FOOD 


pant FERRY’S seeps 


When folks garden for food they want re- 
sults in the form of bountiful crops. High 
productivity starts with good seeds—with- 
out them the good earth cannot produce. 
For 87 years, successful gardeners have 
planted Ferry’s Seeds to produce vegetables 
high in flavor and yield. Plant Ferry’s Seeds 
in your garden for abundant food. On dis- 
play at your local dealer’s. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
Detroit 31 





San Francisco 24 


= 


HOME CANNERS 
Guard against spoilage, waste, breakage with 


Presto 
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j For Perfect Sealing 
use Presto Glass-Top 
closures, or Good 
Housekeepers 2- 
piece caps. Fit all 
standard makes of 
Mason fruit jars. 
On any make of | 
Glass-Top closure use — 
Cupples No. 10 Top- 
seal jar rings. 






Ge eee 


CUPPLES COMPANY, ST. Louis (2), MO. 














Voss WASH 
FOR Wf pay 


Good news for all who 
have discovered how Voss Washers 
stand the wartime test of Quality, Safety 
and Dependability. There'll be Voss Wash- 
ers again come Victory. Remember—only 
Voss has the Electro-Safe Wringer. 

| Genuine Voss Repair Parts Are Available 


VOSS BROS. MFG. CO., Davenport, lowa 
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You know the essentials of correct pos- 
ture—head up, chin in, abdomen flat, spine 
straight, shoulders back. So begin as soon 
as you're up and around to hold yourself 
proudly. Due to “circumferences beyond 
your control,’ you’ve been walking like a 
duck, but the excuse for that is gone. Low 
heels are a better help than high ones in 
reacquiring a graceful walk. 

Even before the six-weeks period of rest 
is up, your doctor will probably want 
you to practice the knee-chest position, 
holding it for five or 10 minutes several 
times a day to help your organs return to 
their normal position. Like a Mohamme- 
dan at sunset, get down on your knees and 
then put your arms down in front of you 
and rest your forehead on the floor. Have 
your thighs perpendicular to the floor, and 
the buttocks high in the air. You can make 
a back-to-normal exercise out of this by 
pulling the abdomen in, pressing the small 
of the back out and up, then relaxing along 
the entire spine slowly, lifting the head 
back and up. 


Exercises for New Mother. Because an 
erect posture and a flat tummy are the es- 
sence of a youthful figure, let’s go after 
them with this simple exercise if your doc- 
tor approves: Lie on your back on the floor 
with your knees bent and the soles of the 
feet on the floor. Then contract the muscles 
of the abdomen, keeping the small of the 
back pressed to the floor. Relax and con- 
tract alternately for 10 times at first, then 
work gradually up to 20. 

Ideal proportions «all for your waistline 
to be about 10 inch..s smaller than your 
hips and bust. Whether fatty accumula- 
tions or loose muscles are your waistline 
problem, try this: Lie with arms out- 
stretched; fling the right leg across and try 
to touch the fingers of your left hand. Then 
fling the left leg across to touch the fingers 
of your right hand. Another exercise that 
works wonders on waist and abdomen pro- 
portions is to stand with feet about 18 inch- 
es apart and bend with your hands togeth- 
er and try to touch first your right and then 
your left foot, returning each time to an 
erect position. Exercises like these should 
be done about 10 times daily for the first 
week, then working up to 20 times. 

Since it’s quite possible that the actual 
bone structure of your hips may have un- 
avoidably spread a half-inck or so, you 
vont want any surplus flabby fat to ac- 
cumulate around the hips. The bicycle 
exercise has always been a favorite to slim 
the hips. Lie on your back and pedal 
luriously with your feet in the air. It’s a 
quick trip to trim hips! 


Make Time for Beauty. No daily sched- 
uleiscrammed as full as that of anew mother 
trying to fit baby’s routine into her former 
household duties. Yet we’re asking you to 
save at least 15 minutes daily for exercise. 
Don’t you dare to say, “I'll wait till later 
when baby’s older.” Later is too late! 
Your muscles are elastic for only a short 
time, and later it may be almost im- 
possible to strengthen and firm them. So 
its definitely now or never! Best time of 
day to do these exercises is before your daily 
tub, so you can wash away any perspira- 
tion and step out rested, relaxed, and 
Tagrant. 

\nd don’t plan on resting on your 
‘aurels now that you’re a mother. That 
von’t excuse you from keeping your groom- 
ing neat, your hair in a pretty style, and 
your face becomingly made up. You see, 
‘here’s one more admirer for whom you 
must keep yourself attractive. END 
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NEW Paint Invention 












1. Glidden announces the in- 
vention of a new, economical, 
easy-to-use home beautifier— 
SPRED—made from soy beans. 





4. This ready-to-use SPRED 
flows on smooth and fast over 
old wallpaper, wallboard or 
plaster—in no time. 


HIDES WALLPAPER 
IN ONE COAT! 


NO “PAINTY’ ODOR! 


_ 
ONE GALLON DOES 
AVERAGE ROOM! 


e 
11 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 





ANY ° 


a THE GLIDDEN co Pies 


ED" PAINT LABOBA 


SPRED Colors Will Inspire You! 
Gorgeous SPRED color swatches FREE-to 
help you redecorate at only $2.98 a room! 


§ MAIL COUPON 
ae'D a 


NOW! 


Slightly Higher in Rocky Mountain Area 


2. Any SPRED dealer (they're 
everywhere) will demonstrate 
SPRED’s rich, unusual, non- 
fading colors. 





5. Every inch of SPRED dries 
in 30 minutes. No painty, 
disagreeable odors. No hard- 
to-remove splatters. No mess. 


ee 








44 
3. One gallon SPRED... 
4 gallon water .. . quickly 
blended, then ready to use. 
No turpentine, no mixing. 





6. Everything back in place in 
a few hours. A sparkling room 
—with a surface so durable 
it will take repeated washings. 


SPRED IS NEW...DIFFERENT 
Made from Soy Beans! 


SPRED is an “homogenized” 
paint that assures beautifully 
decorated rooms without experi- 
ence. SPRED is easier to mix— 
smoother flowing—self-leveling 
—more durable—easily washed. 
Brushes and rollers can be 
washed clean with water. Try it. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY, DEPT. J-5, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Please send me the eleven SPRED color 
swatches FREE of charge. 


Name wt Pe See ee 
Address___ ae a ke ee 


City State__ 





A Soy Bean Paint Invented by THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
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IT’S YOUR PATRIOTIC DUTY TO 






In these critical times 
it’s especially important 
to make your home 


CLOROX-CLEAN 


...for Greater 
Health Protection! 









Hearra PROTECTION is more important 
today than ever due to reduced civil- 
ian medical facilities. This is an added 
reason why health authorities are 
urging housewives to maintain high 
standards of home sanitation. 

You can easily provide 
such sanitation with 
Clorox, for Clorox disin- 
fects, also deodorizes, 
removes stains in routine 
cleansing of kitchen and 
bathroom. In laundering 
Clorox gently bleaches 
white cottons and linens 
(brightens fast colors), 
makes them fresh, sani- 
tary. Simply follow di- 
rections on the label. 


AMERICA'S FAVORITE BLEACH AND 
HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT 


FREE FROM Caustic |__*EMOVES STAINS 


Cope 1944, Clorox Chemical Co 















































































KILL RATS! 


Rats causing terrific damage 
and spreading disease 


Rats are destroying millions of dollars 
worth of precious food, property and 
are spreading disease. An easy and 
quick way to kill rats is with K-R-O. 

K-R-O is made from red squill—a 
raticide recommended by the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture because it effec- 
tively kills rats. Safe to use around 
livestock or poultry. 

Ask for K-R-O at your druggist’s or 
feed dealer. K-R-O Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


ik-R-O 


KILLS RATS ONLY 


RE-SOLE 
q YOUR 


Easy—at home. Spread on So-Lo. it wears like leather. For 
all footwear, children’s and grownups’. Also mends tires, 
raincoats, boots—enything of rubber, leather, cloth. 














Z| MEND THE HOLE for 


my SPREADS on like butter. Dries tough 
A ” evernight. Flexible. Non-skid. Water- 
A SZ proal. Won't come off —quoranteed. 


$0-LO“ in 





Month of Sunday Dinners 
[ From pages 65 | 
CHICKEN-NOODLE BAKE 


1 4- to 5-pound hen 

Parsley 

1 medium-sized on- 
ion, sliced 

1 small slice smoked 
ham or shoulder, 
cut in strips 

1% cup chopped 
green onions 

Ye cup chopped 
celery 


3 tablespoons 
chopped, canned 
pimiento 

Ye pound noodles 

Ye cup shredded 
American cheese 

1 teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

1 cup crushed 
cornflakes 


Simmer hen whole in water to cover, 
with a handful of parsley and ‘the sliced 
onion; add salt to taste when almost tender. 
Cook until meat falls from bones, then let 
cool in broth. Remove chicken; strain and 
measure broth. Skim off the fat that rises, 
and use 3 or 4 tablespoons of it to sauté the 
strips of ham, chopped onion, and celery. 


Add water to the chicken stock, if neces- ° 


sary, to make 1% quarts; heat to boiling, 
season well, and in it cook the noodles un- 
til tender. Cut up the chicken in large 
pieces, and add to the noodles with sautéed 
ham and vegetables. Stir in part of the 
grated cheese, season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Pour into a large baking dish, 
sprinkle with remaining cheese and corn- 
flakes. Bake in a moderate oven (350°) 30 
to 45 minutes. Serves 6 or 7. 


LEMON PUFF PIE 


1 cup sugar 
4 egg whites 


4 egg yolks 

1 teaspoon grated 
lemon rind 1 teaspoon salt 

4tablespoonslemon 1 baked, 9-inch pie 
juice shell 


Combine egg yolks, lemon rind and 
juice, and % cup sugar in double boiler; 
cook, stirring until thickened. Add salt to 
the egg whites, beat stiff, and gradually 
beat in remaining 44 cup sugar. Fold in 
yellow part, heap into a baked pie shell, 
and bake in a moderate oven (325°) 20 
minutes, until lightly browned. Cool. 
Serves 6. 


HAM LOAF 


1 pound smoked 
ham or shoulder, chopped parsley 
ground Ye teaspoon salt 

1 pound veal, ground 1/4 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups dry bread 2 eggs, beaten 


3 tablespoons 


crumbs Y% cup catsup or 
1 tablespoon minced chili sauce 
onion 114 cups milk or 


water 


Combine ingredients, mixing well. Pack 
firmly into a greased loaf pan (5-by-9 
inches) and bake in a moderate oven 
(350°) 1 hour. Serve hot or cold. Turn out 
on large plate or platter; serve with Mus- 
tard Dressing. Serves 8. 


MUSTARD DRESSING 


2 tablespoons 
enriched flour 
1% teaspoon salt 
Pepper to taste 
¥/y cup vinegar 


1 cup thin cream or 
top milk 

1 egg yolk, beaten 

Ye cup sugar 

114% tablespoons dry 
mustard 


Heat 34 cup cream in double boiler. 
Add remainder to egg yolk, and mix with 






















































Famous Doctor’s Scientific 
Relief Acts Instantly! 


Det suffer needless torture from corns or sore 
toes! Use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for fast 
relief. These thin, soothing, cushioning, protective 
pads instantly stop tormenting shoe friction and 
lift painful pressure—the causes of misery from 
corns. They ease new or tight shoes—stop corns, 
sore toes, blisters before they can develop ! Included 
with Dr, Scholl’s Zino-pads are separate wonder 
working Medications for speedily removing corns, 
No other method does all these things for you! 
Costs but a trifle. At all Drug, Shoe, Department 
Stores, Toilet Goods Counters. Get a box today ! 


Hunting _ 
=« Fishing 

ee € — ‘) 
<2) HUNTING & FISHING 


is @ monthly megazine crammed full of hust- 
ing, fishing, comping, dog and booting stories 
and pictures, invaluable information obost 
quas, fishing teckle, game lew changes, best 
places to fish and hunt — counties: idee 
that will odd more fun te your doy: afield 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send 25 in stamps or coin and we will send 



















HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
214 SPORTSMAN'S BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS = 








and Peppy ‘Pal’ 
SrA GARDEN TRACTORS 


*1to9 H. P. Circulars on request. War limits 
production... We supply repairs for all SHAW Trac- 
tors sold in our 40 years in business. 


BUILD YOUR OWN RIDING 
TRACTOR-“WAR HORSE” 


using old auto parts, powered by 
2 H. P. or larger air-cooled engine; 
or walking type Garden Tractor '4 


to 3 H.P. as shown; or convert 

truck or auto into Farm Tractor. Woe 
Each will plow, cultivate. Plans for y 4 
building, in one day, any one of above, , 
postpaid for $1.00 (state which wanted) or > ; 


all 3 for $2.00. Money Back Guarantee! 
SHAW MFG. CO., 4805 Front St., Galesburg, Kans 
668M North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohic & 











Don't Neglect Slipping | 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wabble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, 


an alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. 
Gives confident feeling of security and added 


comfort. No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling 
Get FASTEETH today at any drug store 








OR SPREAD ON ROOSTS 
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sifted dry ingredients. Stir into hot cream 
and cook, stirring until thick. Add vine- 
gar; stir well. Remove from heat. Serve 
hot or cold, with ham loaf or baked ham. 
Makes 1% cups dressing. 


Everybodys whistling this happy little washday song 
SKILLET-CREAMED POTATOES fr 


3 to 4 tablespoons Salt and pepper to 





bacon drippings taste m 

6 cups diced cooked 2 tablespoons en- a 
potatoes riched flour P .£2EP 

1 cup chopped 11% cups milk Se ted > 
green onions (tops 
and all) aa 
Heat bacon drippings in a skillet, add a 


potatoes and onions; stir until heated 
thru. Sprinkle with salt and pepper to taste 
and add the flour; stir well. Add milk and 
stir until thickened. Cook down until fairly 
thick. Serves 6. 


APPLE FLUFF 









1 tablespoon plain 1 tablespoon grated 











gelatin lemon rind 

4 cup cold water 2 tablespoons 

1 pint sweetened lemon juice 
applesauce Y% teaspoon salt Muriel Earle, age 5, 
(mashed or 2 egg whites lives in Jackson 
sieved) 14 cup sugar Heights, N. Y. She 






goes to Professional : 
» Children’s School. ; 


= 
















Add gelatin to cold water and let stand 
5 minutes. Heat applesauce (fresh-made 
or canned) with grated lemon rind; remove 
from heat, add softened gelatin, and stir 
until dissolved. Add lemon juice, and cool 
until it starts to thicken. Add salt to egg 
whites, beat stiff, gradually beat in sugar. 
Fold into apple mixture, mix well, and 




















Mommy loves Rinso cause it 








ue | pour into molds to chill. Turn out and S ETS OUT MORE DI RT 
ING serve with chilled Custard Sauce. Serves 6. 
of hunt ” , } 3 
ye CUSTARD SAUCE YES, INDEED, RINSO'S SUDS - 
mt ARE SOAPY-RICH @i&e a ) 
an 2 cups milk % teaspoon salt AND SAFE FOR 
. 2 egg yolks and 1 Yo teaspoon vanilla WASHABLE PRINTS 
eT whole egg (or 4 extract aia 
ths yolks) Vg teaspoon lemon 
AZINE V4 cup sugar extract 
aiel Scald 134 cups milk in double boiler. 
= Beat eggs slightly with sugar and salt and 
™ remaining cold milk. Stir into hot milk; 
ORS cook and stir until custard will coat and 
limits cling to a metal spoon—5 to 7 minutes. 
N Trac- Add flavorings, cool, and-chill. Serves 6. 


THESE TOWELS ARE WHITE AS ) 


CHOCOLATE DESSERT 
SNOW — THANKS TO RINSO 


1 cup enriched four ‘%% cup milk 


























































11% teaspoons 1 teaspoon vanilla Vii “— Li | >... — 

; baking powder extract AND THEY WERE SO } 
3 VY teaspoon salt 2 tablespoons melted DIRTY BEFORE RINSO { 

ve cup granulated shortening WASHED ‘EM [ 
Kansas sugar 1 cup brown sugar as . 

— 2tablespoons cocoa 1/4 cup cocoa M4 & * 
| ve cup chopped 2 cups boiling water 

walnut meats 1 tablespoon butter 

4 Sift flour, measure, then sift with baking 

a powder, salt, granulated sugar, and 2 
a ond tablespoons cocoa into mixing bowl. Add 
ETH, nuts. Stir in milk, vanilla, and melted AND DON'T FORGET 
le on shortening, and spread in a greased baking OUR SHOW 
y sod pan (8-inches square). Mix brown sugar ( DON'T WASTE SOAP_ yusT USE FRIDAY NIGHTS 
ling, and remaining cocoa, add boiling water r, ENOUGH RINSO Y 


TO KEEP 20R3 
INCHES OF 


as and butter and heat to boiling. Pour over 
tter and bake in a moderate oven (350°) 














40 minutes, The batter rises thru the sirup SUDS — 
as it bakes. Cut into squares and top with 
the chocolate sirup (in bottom of pan). Serve 
warm or cold, with thin cream into which 
a small amount of whipped cream is 





strred. Serves 6 to 8. 
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Remember when your hired man 
left the farm? 


EMEMBER the ride back from 
the station alone. ..wondering 
how you were going to get along 
without his help ... knowing how 
hard it is to get men these days? 
In a nutshell, that’s our problem, 
too. The development of synthetic 
rubber makes this raw material 
available for essential products— 
including rubber footwear for farm 
use. But . . . with the need for pro- 
ducing necessary war equipment, 
there is not enough manpower 
available to manufacture any sur- 
plus of rubber footwear. 
Therefore, it’s important that 
you take good care of the rubber 


80 





footwear you now own. Do every- 
thing you can to make it last. 
And remember, America’s work- 
ers on the farm front are vital to 
Victory. Wear rubber footwear 
when you need it to protect your 
health. And in order to make this 
footwear last longer, follow these 
simple steps: 
1. Wash rubber surfaces to remove dirt, oils 
and acids. 
2. Dry linings in normal temperature, stuff 
with paper. 
3. Hang up by the heels or store in a cool, 
dry place, away from direct light and heat. 





FOOTWEAR FACTORY, 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


AN IMPORTANT WARTIME DUTY— KEEP HEALTHY AND PHYSICALLY FIT! 











Keep Them 
Busy 


By Ann Courtney Lane 


With a busier than ever 
summer in the offing, now 
is the time to get things in 
line so you’re ready for the 
children’s summer program 


VACATION days are happy days asa 
rule, but hurry, strain, and worry can 
steal the pleasure of having the children 
around if you just give them a chance 
With you and Dad working doubly hard 
from sunup to sundown, it would be 
pretty easy for the children to get out of 
hand. And out of hand means underfoot 
when there’s work to be done. 


Busy Means Play As Well As Work. 
Probably more than ever before there is 
need for family fun. Just make up your 
mind that your family is going to have 
some good times together this summer, 
even tho you will be working extra hard. 
Take some time for fun, pure and simple; 
see that the family has some picnics to- 
gether, that little boys go fishing, and 
that little girls try their skill at mud pies. 

Children take to responsibility as ducks 
towaterif it’s tackled as a game, and they 
get a little credit for it. If the family gets 
together and plans what has to be done 
and who is to do it, drudgery has little 
chance to rear its ugly head. 


Paper and Pencil Plans. If you have 
small children, work plans are best 
made from week to week. Call a family 
council some evening and, armed with 
paper and pencil, make lists of jobs to be 
done. List the regular day-by-day jobs, 
the seasonal ones, extra wartime-duties, 
and children’s personal work hobbies. 

See that suggestions come from the 
children themselves as well as the grown- 
ups. Giving them a hand in making the 
plans gives each a feeling that he is an 
important and necessary part of the 
family. You'll find it eases the tension of 
wartime living and lightens the load for 
all. You may be surprised when your six- 
year-old son says, as did mine, “Put down 
wiping breakfast dishes for me.” 

Put all the children’s names down on 
the work sheet—even Baby. Taking his 
nap is helping, isn’t it? 

When the jobs for the week have been 
listed and assigned, (get as many volun- 
teers as possible), post the schedule on the 
bulletin board and list day-by-day 
changes as they occur. The written word 
where all may see and read saves many 4 
question, forestalls many an argument. 


Cut and Dried Jobs. Better shift these 
around. Doing dishes, setting table, 
washing the lavatory, scrubbing porches, 
sweeping the sidew alks, and making the 
bed can get a little monotonous. There 
may be instances, tho, where one young: 
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Let him ‘“‘work"’ in his own private patch 


ster needs to learn to be responsible; to 
take on a job and carry it thru. 


Odd Jobs and Hobbies. Even before 
they’re old enough to belong to 4-H, 
children will enjoy having projects of 
their own. Little girls are awfully good at 
keeping weeds out of the flower beds if 
they know it’s their job to see that none 
is there. It’s much more fun that way 
than to be told to go out and pull weeds 
whenever they have nothing else to do. 
Every home has different jobs, and you 
may be amazed how many the children 
can get out of the way thru the summer. 
They’re good at clearing up the yard, 
cleaning closets and drawers, but are 
much more apt to get it done if it’s 
mapped out as a responsibility of which 
they can be proud 

All children will be more willing to do 
the things they have to do if they have 
time to do things they want to do. See 
that there are times when each child 
can work alone or with another on spe- 
cial interests. Show respect and give 
praise and encouragement to the cre- 
ative efforts of all. 

Nature study is a natural hobby for 
farm children. All outdoors is rich with 
information for children. Share your 
knowledge with them or learn together 
the birds, the flowers, the trees, the ani- 
mals, the insects, the rocks, and even the 
weeds on your farm. 

Urge children to take part in home- 
front war activities—salvage drives, 
clean-plate campaigns, scrapbooks and 
letters for soldiers, saving for War Stamps, 
and so forth. Everyday tasks assigned to 
them can be handled as war jobs on the 
basis that everyone has to work, but 
don’t take advantage of the theory. 


Let Toddler Help. Of course he can’t 
be much help in the garden, but let 
him putter around in a patch so he can at 
least pretend he’s a real farmer! Cer- 
tainly you can beat the eggs faster than 
little Mary, but the child will have fun 
beating eggs and it’s doubtful whether 
you'd get any particular kick out of it! 
She'll never learn to help if you say 
“No, no,” all the time. At times when 
(s really better to do things your- 
self than to have a toddler about at all, 

to arrange something equally fasci- 

iting for him to do elsewhere. END 
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Enjoy these 
Big 4 Advantages 
Va; 

WANS / se 1. Gets out heavy dirt 


FOOD FIGHTS FOR 2. Saves hard rubbing 
FREEDOM 3. Makes clothes whiter 
DON’T WASTE IT 4. Boosts suds—Saves Soap 


SPPDOMMNOAAN NY ISL L POE ISE 


I WASH AND CLEAN with 


SSS SELLIIPN"*HHMDW. 0WWIVISSSs 


CLIMALENE CUTS MILK SCUM 
CLEANS DAIRY UTENSILS QUICKLY 
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H as Eve! 


Th Quality 
As LOW a» ‘ 
in Price 
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You SAVE when you 
buy. You SAVE when 


you bake, with... . 


Clabber Girl 








CAN IN TIN 





‘She Bu 4022 1) lay z $< ) 










No ration points if you do your 
own canning in tin cans at home 
—it’s easy and fun. No break- 
age. Easy storage and handling. 














Garden-fresh vegetables 
and fruits canned in tin cans in 
your own kitchen taste better. 

lenty of cans are available for 
home canning and they may be 
used 3 times. 


Valuable New 
Canning Book 


All about canning in tin. 
200 tested canning reci- 
pes. Send 10c. 

See Burpee Home Can 
Sealers and Pressure 
Canners at leading 
Dealer's. 


BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
108 West Liberty St. Barrington, 11. 








BILTRITE 
Rubber Heels 


WILL NOT SLIP * WEAR LONGER 
% At Leading Shoe Rebuilders Everywhere * 





WRAPPER ano 
SACQUE SET 





















No. 189 — You can finish this 
set in just a few hours—all that’s 
required is simple lazy daisy em- 
broidery and a crocheted picot 
edge around the garments. We 
send you the Wrapper and Sacque 
of soft, warm, cream flannelette 
already sewed and hemstitched 
for crochet. We also send you a 
ball of fine quality crochet cotton, 
in either pink or blue, for cro- 
cheting the edge, sufficient pastel 
colored embroidery thread for the 
stamped design, and complete in- 
structions. Altogether a wonder- 
, int ful value, and a serviceable, 
p Lh ¢© long-wearing addition to baby’s 
¢ wardrobe. Order by number 
map above; state choice of color for 
crochet cotton. 100% satisfaction 
or your money refunded. 


RRSCHNER CO 


O 7,ILLINOIS 






FREDER 
508 'S FRANKLIN S$ 


@ Famous knitted copper pot- 
cleaning ball. She’ll be back again 
il when copper’s available. 


METAL TEXTILE CORPORATION Orange,N.J.,U.S.A. 






How to make smoother 
CREAM in automatic refriger- 

ator or hand freezer 

Make smoother, more delicious 
ice cream and sherbets with light 
cream, top milk, or even whole 
milk. Easy ...no eggs, no cook- 
ing. Readily digestible. Recipes in 
package. At grocers and druggists. 


- JUNKET® 
RENNET TABLETS 


=== = FREE TRIAL OFFER — “| 
“THB ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,” Dept. 35 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) | 
Bend at once FREE TRIAL package of 
“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS and Recipes to | 















ALL AROUND 
THE HOUSE 


REG. U. &. PAT. OFF, 


Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 


@ Milady’s dresser need not be marred 
by lotion or perfume spots if a piece of 
waxed paper is placed directly under the 
dresser scarf, according to Mrs. H. L.. 
Iowa. The liquid just doesn’t penetrate 
the waxed paper. 


@ Mrs. E..C. D., South Dakota, suggests 
using a large piece of glass as a back- 
splash for a washstand or sink. She has ordi- 
nary glass cut to the desired size and se- 
cures it to the wall with L-shaped screws: 
The glass is easy to clean and looks neater 
than oilcloth. 


@ A felt blackboard eraser will do a dan- 
dy job of cleaning the top of a kitchen 
range. Mrs. E. M. S., New York, says she 
finds it much more satisfactory than a 
soft cloth. 


@ If your window screens need a little mend- 
ing to be practical, place a piece of mos- 
quito netting over the hole and coat with 
shellac. After that dries, give it another 
coat and perhaps a third. Mrs. C. S., Okla- 
homa, finds this an easy way to make old 
screens do the jcb. 


@ Sour milk has an extra use in the home 
of Mrs. T. E. D., Minnesota. She fills 
water-ringed glasses or pitchers with sour 
milk to cover the water mark and lets 
stand for 24 hours. When the glassware is 
washed in warm soapy water it glistens 
as new. 


@ And for cleaning a coffee-stained per- 
colator, Miss E. K., Missouri, puts in a cup 
of salt, fills with water, and lets the mixture 
percolate as for coffee. 


@ Should you open the top drawer of the 
sewing machine belonging to Miss A. B., 
Ohio, you’d find there a nutpick which 


she uses to turn under edges as she sews. 


@ Even if your old broom is worn to the hilt, 
Mrs. E. G., Wisconsin, thinks you should 
save it, cut the straws evenly across, cover 
them with an old felt hat or a heavy old 
woolen sock and use the contrivance to 
polish the floors. Easy on your back. 


@ If you’ve been chipping dishes lately 
because you haven’t been able to buy a 
dish-draining rack, follow the advice of 
Mrs. M. E. F., Pennsylvania. She drains 
her dishes on a Turkish towel and when 
she’s thru, rinses it and lets it dry so that 
it’s ready for the next time. 


@ Mixing garden seeds with a small amount 
of talcum powder makes the seed easy to 
see and space on dark soil. This gardener’s 
trick comes from Mrs. R. M., Minnesota 


@ There is a new kind of paper appliqué 
for the walls—cut-out, ready-pasted. !t 
comes in sets of seven pieces, a large cen- 
terpiece with six sections, to be arranged 
in bouquets, sprays, borders, frames, or as 
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you like. You cam spruce-up that plain 
corner or space above the bed in a short 
time. And, you’ll need no more tools than 
a basin of water, a soft cloth, and perhaps 
a yardstick. With so few materials you 
can’t go wrong. There are six colorful 
floral designs from which to choose—and 
they're fade-proof and washable. About 
59 cents a set at stores. (Trimz Co., Inc. 
Dept. SF, 1012 S. Spaulding Ave., 
Chicago 24, Illinois.) 


@ Mrs. L. S., lowa, has another out-of-the- 
ordinary use for a Turkish towel. She finds 
that when sewing material that is slippery 
and hard to handle, a towel pinned around 
the extension lid of her machine keeps the 
material and her temper in place. 


@ A wet sponge within arm’s reach when 
ironing makes it easy to dampen the 
spots which have dried. This comes from 
Mrs. L. F., Iowa. 


@ Mrs. C. B. K., Missouri, has a way of 
frying eggs without grease. She heats the 
frying pan until it ‘spits’ when tested with a 
drop of water. Then she drops in the eggs, 
covers the pan and cooks them slowly until 
they're done. Just before she’s ready to lift 
the eggs from the pan she pours a few drops 
of water into the skillet and covers for 30 
seconds. The eggs come out easily and hold 
their shape. 


@ Try this sewing trick from Mrs. D. H., 
Nebraska: When making aprons, sew on 
two pockets. Then, if you need a patch 
you can use one of the pockets. 


@ Mrs. H. H. H., Montana, has a hint for 
the absent-minded. When using the oven, 
catch a piece of paper in the top edge of 
closed door, letting it extend out. As you 
go about your kitchen work, that little flag 
will remind you there’s something cooking 
in the oven. Don’t worry, the paper won't 
catch on fire. 


@ From Mrs. E. D. P., New Hampshire: 
“Some of the things I treasure about 
Mother’s hand-me-down cook book, are 
the notations she put beside each recipe, 
such as ‘O.K.,’ ‘Delicious, ‘Very good 
with lemon juice,’ and so on. And in 
many cases she listed variations to go 
with her favorites. I am doing the same 
with mine and find it very convenient 
when looking for a recipe I wish to be 
most successful.”’ 


@ An easy way to wipe up paint drips on 
the floor comes from Mrs. C. |. D., Kansas. 
She says she avoids stooping to wipe them 
up by wearing an old sock over her shoe, 
mopping up the drips, as they fall, with her 
foot. A good idea! 


® Mrs. H., Wisconsin, keeps a fingernail 
file handy in her kitchen to insure im- 
maculate nails, sanitary cooking and 


aking, 


®@ Wartime boxes of baby powder seem a 
little harder to handle than the old ones. 
Mrs. F. D. L., Pennsylvania, bought a large, 
glass, kitchen salt shaker and puts the 
powder in that. 


Successful Farming will pay $2 for each 
helpful idea published. Unused suggestions 
will not be returned. Those practical ideas 
which are used in the magazine will be paid 
for promptly upon their publication. —Editor 
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Kept in an electric light bulb, (impossible, of 
course), baby might be safe from harmful germs. These germs are almost every- 
where, often cause skin troubles such as prickly heat, diaper rash. To protect 
baby, best powder is Mennen. More antiseptic! Round photos above prove it. 
Centers of plates contain 3 leading baby powders. In gray areas, germs thrive; but 
in dark band around Mennen powder (far right) , germ growth has been prevented! 


Startling differences 
in baby powders! 


Baby's arms and legs are always in motion, 
at play and often in sleep. He needs the smoothest baby powder to guard against 
chafing! Which powder is smoothest is proved by round photos above; they show $ 
leading baby powders seen thru microscope. Mennen (far right) is smoother, finer in 
texture. That’s due to special “hammerizing” process which makes Mennen Baby 
Powder the best protection against chafing. Delicate new scent keeps baby lovelier. 


3 out of 4 doctors said in survey—baby powder 
should be antiseptic. It is if it's MENNEN, 
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WHY YOUR PRESENT 
LAXATIVE MAY NOT 
BE RIGHT FOR YOU! 


It doesn’t pay to 
dose yourself with 
harsh, bad-tasting 
laxatives! A medi- . ; 
cine that’s too strong can often leave 
you feeling worse than before! 


Orbers are Too Wild- 


And it’s unwise to take 
something that’s too 
mild to give 
you the relief 
you need! A 
good laxa- 
tive should be 
gentle, yet 
should work 
thoroughly! 









but—™ 
EX-LAX 18 
the Happy 

















"HAPPY MEDIUM’ LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax gives you a thorough action. But 

Ex-Lax is gentle, too! It works easily and 

effectively at the same time! And remem- 

ber, Ex-Lax tastes good —just like fine 

chocolate! It’s as good for women and chil- 

dren as it is for the men-folks. 10c and 25c. 
As a precaution use only as directed 


cen, DRAINAGE 


* Orangeburg Perforated Pipe drains only 
surplus water. Water needed by crops is 
held in soil by capillary attraction. Root 
zones are enlarged—important in droughts. 
Snap couplings speed installation, keep 
pipe in Hine, prevent infiltration and clog- 
ging. Ideal, too, for septic tank filter beds. 

Comes without perforations for house- 
to-septic tank lines, downspouts, and any 
other type of drainage. 

Lightweight. Non-metallic. Non-corrod- 
ible. Resists root growth. Easy to install. 
Can be cut with saw. Economical. _ 

Does not break easily like clay pipe— 
outlasts cast iron pipe! 

Ask your building material dealer or 
plumbing contractor. Or mail coupon today! 





ORANCEBURC FIBRE PLPE 








(SF-5-44) 
The Fibre Conduit Company, Orangeburg, N. Y. 
Please send information about Orangeburg Pipe. 





yards 35-inch material. 












For Garden and Town 


1280 and 1279——In smart circles every- 
where, mothers and daughters love to dress 
alike in fashions becoming to them both. On 
a major or minor scale, this is one of the 
prettiest dresses we’ve seen. Princesse in line, 
it has a flattering, heart-shaped bodice 
daintily edged with ruffling, and a sweet- 
heart neckline softly gathered at each side. It 
buttons up the back. Mother’s dress (No. 
1280) is designed for sizes 12 to 20, 30 to 38. 
Size 16 (34) requires 334 yards 35-inch ma- 
terial, plus the novelty ruffling. Daughter’s 
dress (No. 1279) designed for sizes 6 to 12. 
Size 12 requires 254 yards 35-inch material 
and ruffling. 






















































1306—A smash hit for style conscious 
farm women! Overalls, for your outdoor 
chores, which are the last word in smart- 
ness and practicality. They’re durable, 
comfortable, and boast of huge, handy 
pockets. Witness the slim trousers, flat- 
tering-shaped midriff, and smart halter- 
top. (Not shown is a short-sleeved, but- 
toned-back blouse which is included with 
the pattern.) Designed for sizes 10 to 18, 
30 to 36. For size 16 (34) you’ll need 344 





Pattern No. 1306 is 25 cents; the others are 
15 cents each. Order by number and size 
from the Pattern Department, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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O THE GIRL on a farm, the war has brought 
longer hours and harder work. 


The farm girl has shouldered her extra burden 
willingly. But—more than ever before—her eyes 
have been opened to the need for electricity and 
electrical servants in her farm home. 


What is her future to be? The same old drudg- 

ery of carrying water and fuel. . . stoking a stove 
. bending over a washboard . . . cleaning lamps 
. pushing a heavy sadiron... ? 


She dreams of something better. Her farm home 
of tomorrow can be a General Electric home: 


.. with hot water—scads of it—always on tap 
from a G-F automatic electric water heater . . . 


.. with a G-E electric range that frees her for 
other things while the meal practically cooks 
itself... 


.. with a G-E washer that washes clothes, rinses 
them, damp-dries them, all by itself. . . 


. with everything electric—from the light on the 
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The Future of the Farmer’s Daughter 
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front porch to the soft, lightweight G-E auto- 
matic blanket in the bedroom. 


When the war is over, any farm within reach 
of the power line can have these wonders. 


General Electric will be making them. . . and 
developing new and even more wondrous appli- 
ances to make your life easier and happier. 


So keep on buying War Bonds and Stamps. 
They build up purchasing power . . . help create 
postwar employment. And they’ll help you pay 
for the future life you’re dreaming of today. 








ELECTRIC 
WATER HEATER 






Everything Electrical For After-Victory Farms and Homes 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ein: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M.—E.W.T. NBC “The World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M.—E.W.T. CBS 











































































@ The high standards 

built into Sentinel Radios now 
serving their owners during the war--and into 
the military radio equipment now serving on 
every front—will continue to serve the public 
when Sentinel again produces civilian radios. 
There'll be a new Sentinel for you, someday, all 
the better for its intensive wartime development. 


SENTINEL RADIO CORPORATION 
2020 Ridge Avenve, Evanston, lil. 








with NEW CRACKPROOF 
peace CEILINGS FIRST” 












2 ibe EN a sewing room. And that 
workshop for Tom. And best of 
all, a modern, sunny kitchen. I 
am going to have all these after 
V-day when Upson Panels are 
available. The Upson booklet gave 
me the idea—showed me how to 
carry them out. Gave me decorat- 
ing suggestions, too.” 


Send for this interesting 16-page 
booklet of practical ideas for 
modernizing farm homes. It is 
free. Just mail the coupon. 


UPSON PANELS 


STRONG-BILT + KUVER-K RAK 
DUBL-THIK FIBRE TILE 






THE UPSON COMPANY 
i 139 Upson Point, Lockport, New York 

i Send me your FREE booklet —’ ‘How to Remodel 
] Interiors for Pleasure—For Utility.’ 

| Name oS fe eae, 


Address — 





Helps in 
Home Furnishings 


By Louise Dale 


0. This summer my project is to decorate my 
clothes closet. Those shown in pictures and 
stores are so good-looking but far too ex- 
pensive for me. I'm 15 years old, like gay 
colors, and can sew fairly well. Will you give 
me some ideas | might carry out? 


A, It’s lots of fun to decorate a closet— 
and it needn’t be costly, either, because 
there are so many inexpensive fabrics 
which can be used, such as percale, ging- 
ham, and even seersucker. You might start 
by choosing for the walls a white paper 
covered with blue stars, and lay a deep- 
blue linoleum on the floor, or paint it that 
color. Install two shelves and fasten a rod 
for hangers beneath. Put a slanting shelf 
near the floor for shoes. Now you’re ready 
for the trimming, and I suggest you use 
bright red-and-white checked or striped 
cotton to cover ordinary hat and shoe 
boxes, and garment bag. You might paint 
the edge of the shelves dark blue if you like. 
A full-length mirror on the back of the 
door is almost a “‘must,” and often you can 
buy a narrow one of this type for as little as 
a dollar. With a closet like this you’ll find 
it’s no work at all to keep your clothes in 
good condition. 


(). Can you give me some ideas for re- 
juvenating my plain lamp shades? One is 
parchment and two are fabric which has 
darkened in color. | don’t feel | can afford 
+9 ones right now and would like to fix these 
if |_can. 


A. It seems to me that smart curtain and 
drapery trimmings are the answer to your 
problem. For an unusual effect stitch four- 
inch cotton fringe all around the shade. Or 
whip rayon loop fringe on at the top and 
bottom. A scalloped braid sewed on in 
diagonal rows will help to brighten dingy 
dull shades, too. Sometimes it is possible to 
paint parchment shades, keeping in mind 
that the interior should be white to proper- 
ly reflect light. 


0). The ruffles on my kitchen cottage-curtains 
are fraying, but the rest of the curtains are all 
right. What can | do to them so they'll be 
presentable? 


A. Why not rejuvenate your curtains with 
entirely new ruffles of a gay checked ging- 
ham or bright print, with perhaps a valance 
of this same material. Or, if only the edges 
of the ruffles are worn, perk them up with 
two rows of contrasting rickrack braid. 





Successful Farming will be glad to help you 
with your home-furnishing problems. Address 
your request for assistance to Louise Dale, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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OUR 
PARENTS 
FORUM 


Perhaps these ideas will fit your case. We do 
not vouch for their complete wisdom; their 
merit is that they have worked.—Editors 


Appealing to his intelligence. Our 
eight-year-old acquired the habit of start- 
ing each sentence with the word, “Gosh.” 
One day we were talking together and I 
stopped him short, asking, ‘“‘“Why do you 
sav this word, ‘gosh’ so much?” He an- 
swered quickly, “I have to say it; nothing 
else means the same thing.”’ Then, I asked, 
“What does it mean?” He looked at me 
strangely a few minutes, then realized he 
didn’t have an answer. That cured him. 
He felt he was too smart to be using mean- 
ingless words that weren’t even good Eng- 
lish. I haven’t heard the word many times 
since.—Mrs. J. B. W., Greensfork, In- 
diana. 


Everything in its place. Between meals 
our dining table had become a repository 
for sweaters, caps, boeks, toys—in fact, 
anything—just “‘temporarily.”’ In despera- 
tion I made a rule that has proved very 
successful. Anyone leaving anything on the 
table must pay a nickel to whomever sees it 
first. Just get a group of youngsters policing 
each other, and you have a job well done. 
Besides, it has been a wonderful incentive 
for the children to put things in their 
proper places at once.—Mrs. L. B., Lena, 
Illinois. 


Fun for tot on ironing day. [he pre- 


= school child usually requires considerable 


attention. Here’s how I keep mine in hand 
on ironing day, without interfering with 
my work: I have the youngster get his 
nursery-rhyme and fairy-tale books and sit 


@ on a stool near by. He turns to a picture; I 


repeat the proper verse from memory. Or, 
I tell a story or say a verse while he looks up 
the corresponding illustration. He enjoys 
it. ’'ve used this method for all my children. 
Ithas saved me many interruptions.—Mrs. 
R. LaB., Brunswick, Missouri. 


Don't hush-sh for baby. When it’s 
Baby’s sleepy time we put his portable 
basket-bed in his room. We don’t close the 
door, nor do we hush-sh everybody in the 
house. The only concession we make is to 
te a brightly-colored toy where he can 
watch it while dropping off to sleep. We 
are fitting Baby into our pattern of life, 
instead of changing everyone to his. He 
‘leeps peacefully and soundly while the 
rest of us are about our work.—Mrs. N. D., 
south Bend, Indiana. 


_.. 





Why not share your good ideas on child train- 
ing with other mothers? One dollar will be 
Paid for every one published. Please address 
your letters to Our Parents’ Forum, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 3, lowa. 
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20 YOUR BEST on this 
MORNING ENERGY EREAKIAST 


BUILD IT AROUND NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT— 
GOOD ’N CRISP—FOR ENERGY TO WORK ON! 


Ever taste a sunny morning?...That’s 
what Nabisco Shredded Wheat will re- 
mind you of. Crisply toasted strands of 
sun-ripe wheat, in golden-brown biscuit 
form. Add milk, sugar, fruit or berries 
—and there’s the star course of a break- 
fast to give you deep-down eating joy— 
and energy aplenty for your Victory 
gardening. Nabisco Shredded Wheat is 
made from 100% whole wheat—one of 
the Basic 7 Foods our Government tells ‘ 
us are vital to health! 
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BAKED BY NABISCO... 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Mrs. Charles D. Sterett, Henderson County, Illinois, steps from her re- 
modeled 20’ x 28’ hen-house, made by adding to the front and using 
an old lean-to shed to lengthen. Note homemade ventilation system 





Paul Guthrie, Doniphan County, Kansas, built this sun porch for pullets 
which are brooded too early to go out on range. Guthrie has been 
raising two broods of spring chicks, one early and the other late 





Excellent watering founts have been made by Tim Hampton, Mercer 
County, Illinois, by sawing tops from old auto gas tanks, mounting them 
26” above the floor level, and connecting with a piped-in water supply 





This sun porch for layers, built by Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Lang, Page 
County, lowa, keeps hens off of contaminated ground but allows for air 
and sunshine. Feed and water are put thru the openings on either side 
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Action on the 
Egg Front 


By C. E. Hughes 


Losses can be cut and income substantial- 
ly increased without ‘“‘fancy’’ methods. 
This practical, action program proves it 


Hise made history last year—egg history. Pro- 
duction per hen was virtually as high as in 1942, and 
done in defiance of feed shortages, a labor squeeze, 
and the handicaps imposed by a record poultry popu- 
lation. More amazing still, the rate of death losses for 
adult birds dropped three percent, the first down turn 
after a steady rise for more than a decade. 

Pure luck? It’s doubtful—not when you remember 
the hard licks and long hours put in by the flock 
owners, or the assistance lent by various private and 
Governmental agencies, which co-operated with these 
poultry raisers. 

The Food for Victory crusade conducted last year 
by the Ralston-Purina Company is typical of the 
many outstanding jobs which have been carried on co- 
operatively with the flock owner to increase produc- 
tion and boost income. Thirteen months ago, service- 
men for this organization, aided by many other help- 
ers, contacted owners of 7,312 poultry flocks in the 
United States, using a survey blank which listed the 
approved breeding, management, sanitation, and 
feeding practices for poultry. 


Wuen tabulated, it was found that 97.2 percent of 
the flocks needed some correction which would tend 
to increase production. Too-little housing space was 
found in 50.4 percent of the cases, and 82 percent of 
the flocks had too little feed and water equipment 
Furthermore, 39.4 percent had diseases and parasites 
These servicemen and their many helpers didn’t 
stop here. Thru use of the action sheet they worked 
out suggested improvements. Then they made second 
calls to go over these matters, but more on that later 
Keeping a hen house free from drafts and cross 
currents, which is part of good ventilation, is a pretty 
important point and it is listed as Number One 
among the desired practices on the action sheet. Like 
thousands of others, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Sterett, 
Henderson County, Illinois, (see picture) took definite 
steps after checking the action sheet. They doubled 
the depth of their shallow, 10’ hen house, added more 
windows, and put in their own ventilation system. 
Air enters thru the fins of the 12”’ x 24” side open- 
ings (see picture) and two openings in the rear wall o! 
the house, escaping from two 10” x 12” shafts extend- 
ing thru the roof. Now the house keeps relatively dry 
and the Steretts no longer are troubled with moisture 
and frost on the underside of roof in cold weather 


Ear and Lawrence Bodenhausen, Andrew Coun- 
ty, Missouri, took steps to correct their deficiency 02 
Point Number Two, which remedies the evil of over- 
crowding, by providing 4 square feet of space per bird 
Previously, they had 300 hens crowded into a space 
which probably should not have [ Turn to page 9! 
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% MOORMAN’S HOG MINERALS 


% MOORMAN’S SPECIAL HOG 
MINERALS 


Hogs on pasture require less calcium. 





% MOORMAN’S TOP-KREAM MINER- 
ALS FOR DAIRY COWS AND CALVES 


% MOORMAN’S GROFAST MINERALS 
FOR GRAZING CATTLE 


The heavy production of milk by dairy 
cows on full grain feed requires a min- 
eral rich in calcium. 

Dairy, cows or calves out on pasture, 
and getting little or no grain, require 
more phosphorus. 


%& MOORMAN’S POULTRY MINERALS 


The production of eggs requires an even 
larger amount of calcium than is needed 
by the dairy cow. Too much phosphorus 
may result in slipped tendons. 
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%& MOORMAN’S MINERALS FOR 
GRAZING SHEEP 


% MOORMAN’S MINERALS FOR FAT- 
TENING SHEEP 


Sheep on full grain feed require different 
proportions of calcium and phosphorus 
and other minerals than grazing sheep. 


%& MOORMAN’S GROFAT MINERALS 
FOR FATTENING CATTLE 


te MOORMAN’S GROFAST MINERALS 
FOR GRAZING CATTLE 


Cattle on full grain feed require more 
calcium. 


Cattle on pasture, and getting little or 
no grain, require more phosphorus. 


% MOORMAN’S GROSTRONG MINER- 
ALS FOR HORSES 

The horse produces energy, and its 

mineral requirements are different from 

the other animals’. 
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INERAL FEEDS & CONCENTRATES 
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WHY MOORMAN’S MAKE 

12 DIFFERENT FEEDS FOR 

6 CLASSES OF LIVESTOCK 
AND POULTRY 


@ No two kinds of stock have 
exactly the same mineral needs. 
And the needs of any single kind 
of stock or poultry vary with cir- 
cumstances. A hog on pasture, 
for example, needs a mineral 
combination different from that 
needed by a hog in the feed lot. 
The mineral needs of a dairy 
cow on full grain feed vary from 
those of the same cow on pasture. 


It’s easy to see that the ideal 
combination of minerals for any 
one of these cases will not be 
suitable for any of the others: A 
few of the easy-to-understand 
scientific reasons behind individ- 
ual MoorMan feeds are printed 
herewith. But, there are many 
more. Why not mail the coupon 
below and get complete infor- 
mation? 


SE 


% MOORMAN’S PROTEIN CON- 
CENTRATES 


MoorMan’s also build completely min- 
eralized protein concentrates for both 
hogs and poultry. MoorMan’s Mintrate 
for Hogs and Mintrate for Poultry sup- 
ply MoorMan’s Complete Mineral plus 
a profit-making variety of proteins 
which hogs and poultry need and which 
—like the minerals— you can’t raise or 
process on your farm. 


Moorman Mfg. Co. 
Dept. E-72 
Quincy, Illinois 
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Without obligation, please tell me how 
adding MoorMan’s Complete Minerals 
to my rations will supply a// mineral 
needs ... prevent numerous deficiency 
diseases . . . maké my grains and pro- 
teins go lots farther. 
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a Release Urea for Protein Feed os 
i Triple-Action Germozone a great help FROM ALL INDICATIONS, inc: 16 
a in 1944 sanitation and disease amounts of urea are being released {or \; a” 
Py control programs in preparing dairy cattle feeds. In Januay - 
f This year we must produce more eggs the War Production Board allocate: a 
a with fewer aa et your birds off to a 1,200 tons for dairy cattle feeding, as com. Mi 
cif good start now. Give them every protection rs , . i Be ; 
' caiiest aahituin ese and bowl Gnade, pared with only 300 tons monthly be‘ lon 
the first of the year. 
pie , Germozone is the liquid poultry medi- While present quantities of urea will ; ’ 
t cine. It protects your chicks in 3 important : x ‘ 1aV 
ways. IST. GERMOZONE ACTS IN THE be the answer to the protein situation, it js Ro 
a, eg FH ot entirely possible that increasing amounts Poi 
teria there. , : . 7 <a f. enenmer . 
| THE CROP. Ordinary tablets may purify this product will be used in commercia faci 
g the water itself, but lots of germs are feeds. Urea will come on the market as a 4 
Te picked up right from the litter. GERM- or 42 percent nitrogen material, e lent 
Fit OZONE acts in the crop against many of og 262 ve 8 eretng “sate wee ' 
aM them, too! 3RD. GERMOZONE ACTS IN to 28/ or 262 percent protein. Only runi- 
BI THE INTESTINES. It is astringent and sooth- nants (cattle, sheep, and goats) can utiliz 
4 ing to the intestines. A liquid—mixes easily urea aS a protein substitute 
and uniformly. 4 oz., 40c; 12 oz., 75c; ” : ats = ; 
Economy 32 oz., $1.50. Get GERM- Certain precautions must be taken iy 
bene at your Lee Dealer (drug, feed, preparing the feeds, according to Gu; ' 
atchery). Bohstedt, head of the animal husbandn \ 
GEO. H. LEECO, OMAHA, 8, NEBR, department at the University of Wisconsi faci 
and W. B. Griem, Wisconsin feed contro! Me 
h official. In no case should more than thr 
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| Inadequately heated soybean-oil mea! ly 
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which is an enzyme which converts urea t snc 
“ ammonia and carbon dioxide, resulting i: scr: 
loss of nitrogen from the grain mixture 
Some eastern feed manufacturers omit soy- T; 
bean-oil meal entirely from such dairy Poi 
feeds, as the critical meal then can be di- rea 
verted to poultry and hog feeds. me 
Three percent urea added to equal parts abe 
of corn and oats would produce an 18 to! ent 
percent protein-equivalent feed. Two 1 De 


21% percent urea added would produc: 
16 percent protein-equivalent feed. Ac- ha: 









» BEAN “ALL-USE” WHO0-There’s cording to Bohstedt and Griem, it s 
TRACTOR SPRAYER A Hive Of Vi i preferable to supply farmers only vith 
~y ~ dairy feeds of that protein-equivalet ou 
ian Gon eae <7 oon 2 “Rages rather than the high protein supplements Tl 


min. at 400 Ibs. pressure. 
Real one-man rig. 


JOHN BEAN MFG. co. 


which under certain conditions may result 
WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME in urea being fed beyond the tolerance 
PARKER-McCRORY MFG.CO., KANSAS CITY, MO. limit. 
——— aeoeientanm pens Considerable experimental: work has rot 
EEE ——————————— been done by W. G. Kammlade, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, with urea as a feed for sheep. 
“In the practical utilization of urea,” says 
DURABILITY and DEPENDABILITY Kammlade, “the main difficulty lies 
the lack of palatability of the material Ei 
. it is, therefore, best utilized in sma 


| get their greatest tests in wartime amounts thoroly mixed with the concen- 



























trate portion of the ration. tar 
“If urea is used as the only source 
Never before Pearl Harbor have demands upon the farmer been protein in a ration of ground corn and 
greater ... never before has there been such a vital need by him corn silage, it is impossible to get as good C, 
for goods and implements of proven durability. Once again in results with such a ration as may be 
tained thru the use of soybean-oil meal as a ~ 


war — the fourth in the 108-year life of this Company 


protein source with the other feeds. Ur 
may be used to replace parts of the soy- 


TOWER’S FISS: BRAND bean-oil meal, but it is my opinion that i 


ought not be used to replace more than 4 


SUITS, COATS and HATS percent as a maximum. Perhaps if othe! 


materials, such as molasses, are used | 









have proven that when replacement is difficult or impos- mask the unpalatability of the urea, then 
sible due to armed service demands, quality is essential. might be used in greater amounts. - 
At this stage, it appears that urea will! 
Limited quantities are being furnished to Dealers. With Victory used largely by feed manufacturers rathe! 
full supplies of TOWER’S OILED and LATEX WATERPROOFS will than by farmers themselves. Many believe - 
become rapidly available. We suggest placing your orders now. it is easier to train the relatively few manu- _ 
facturers in the use of urea than the small 
Write for FREE folder ‘PRESERVE YOUR SLICKER' mixer or individual dairyman. Feed manv- y 
ASK FOR SPECIAL FOLDER D2 facturers have the opportunity of thoro!) \ 


mixing this new feedstuff with many oter 
ingredients not readily available on ™mos' 
farms. END 





wie =A. J. TOWER CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Action on the Egg Front 
| From page 88 | 


housed more than 200, but these brothers 
added length by tearing out a partition in 
the shed-like laying house and used the 
jumber to build a floor above and provide 
a second story. Now they have 230 birds 
in a 23’ x 40’ pen below and 148 in a 
15’ x 40’ space above. 

Suggestion Number Three, allowing 4 
inches of feed-hopper space per bird, has 
been followed by thousands. For instance, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Lang, Page County, 
lowa, had unintentionally been a little 
stingy with hopper space, but now they 
have six 5’ hoppers for their 115 Barred 
Rock layers. They are “up to snuff” on 
Point Number Four, adequate watering 
facilities, and have three 5-gallon founts. 

Incidentally, they have contrived an 
eflective way of avoiding infection from 
contaminated ground when clean land is 
not available. A lath sun porch (see pic- 
ture) enables their hens to get some out- 
door air and sunshine and yet avoid con- 
tact with filthy ground. 

When it comes to providing watering 
facilities, Mr. and Mrs. Tim Hampton, 
Mercer County, Illinois, rigged up an in- 
teresting device by purchasing old gasoline 
tanks at junk yards, sawing off the tops, 
and connecting with a piped-in water sup- 
ply (see picture). Twenty-six inches above 
he floor, the water remains free from litter 
and dirt which otherwise would be 
scratched in by the chickens. 


Tia has also done something about 
Point Five, adequate nesting space. To 
reach the 15-nests-per-100-hen require- 
ment, he used orange crates, fastening one 
above the othe r, leaving an opening in the 
ends for birds to enter, and making an 
opening with a hinged door along the side 
for removing eggs at gathering time. He 
has built no divisions or partitions in these 
orange-crate affairs because he finds it 
he - to avoid the common fault of three or 
r birds wanting to sit on the same nest. 
They all think they are on their favorite 
spot, and the result is less discord and 
fewer broken eggs. 
Point Number Six, allowing 65 feet of 
roost space for each 100 birds, has been 
d quite well by Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


bur Lang (already mentioned). They have 


constructed roosts over the droppings pit 
and have complied with Point Number 
Fight by nailing chicken wire to the under- 
sides of roosts to keep birds from getting 
down into the filth below, a splendid sani- 
tary precaution. 


Mrs. George Bice, Fremont County, 
lowa, wanted to correct Point Number 
en lights in the laying house, but didn’t 









“| thought you said you were 4-F!" 
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TRUE EVER! 
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The Shell Is 
| Tough..Likea 
_ Fingernail 





SHELL HORSEHIDES 


Have This Tough Inner-Shell 
Leather In Both Soles and Uppers 


HERE’S WHAT MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE 





Shell Section | Shell Section | Secret Tanning 
Only 1/6 of | Is Vertically | Makes Shell 
Horse’s Hide! Grained Horsehide Soft! 

















HE illustrations above 
tell you at a glance why 
Wolverine Shell Horsehides 
are not only second to none 
in their amazing resistance to 
wear, but also why they are 








months and miles of money- 
saving extra wear, it means 
that you won’t need work 
shoes nearly as often. That 
too is mighty important 
when the nation’s farmers 








the choice of millions as the most 
comfortable work shoes money can 
buy. That extra comfort means you 
can do better work and a lot more 
of it which is a mighty important 
consideration these wartime days. 

On the other hand, that wear- 
defying toughness is important too 
because, in addition to giving you 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORPORATION, Dept. R-544, Rockford, Michigan 


INE 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 
WOLVERINE HORSEHIDE WORK GLOVES 


and factory workers are needing 
many more work shoes than ever 
before as they all work together for 
Victory! 

Wolverine Shell Horsehides are 
made in regular styles and safety 
type with concealed steel toe 
caps. There is a Wolverine dealer 
near you. 


SHELL HORSE HIDE WORK SHOES 
Look for this sign — 
Wolverine Dealers 
display it on doors or 


show windows. 
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Escape the spectre of chick mortality— 
lowered vitality, poor feathering, weak 
frames, slow growth induced through 
vitamin deficient rations. 


Safeguard your chicks with Vita-Fier, 
the vitamin A-D-G concentrate that is 
proving such splendid chick insurance 
to so many poultrymen. Vita-Fier is 
laborafory-tested, farm-proved; easy to 
feed, economical: Five lbs. fortifies 500 
pounds of your present ration, at a cost 
of only 2 cents per day for 100 chicks. 
Shipped anywhere, postpaid for $2.00. 


C. E. D., Pennsylvania, writes: “I’m 
always looking for something good. I 
think I have found it in Vita-Fier.”’ 


F. R. H., Pennsylvania, writes: “It 
sure does make the chickens grow.”’ 


R. D., Illinois, writes: ‘“The results ob- 
tained were astounding.” 


Order Vita-Fier TODAY 
Address Dept. SF 


VITALITY MILLS 


Board of Trade 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











have electricity, so she has been hanging 
up lanterns, turning them on at five o’clock 
in the morning. She finds that this arouses 
her Buff Orpingtons and starts them 
scratching and eating in the morning. 
However, all-night lights were not effec- 
tive because the hens seemed inclined to 
stay up on the roosts, lights or no lights. 

By following the relatively new, built-up 
litter plan, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Bermond, 
Buchanan County, Missouri, have solved 
to their satisfaction the problem of keeping 
litter clean and dry. In this case using 
shavings, they put a layer on the floor in 
the fall when pullets were housed, and 
then added litter from time to time until 
it reached a depth of several inches. 

They find that this built-up litter does 
not grow damp in the fall but that it is well 
to remove it in the early spring and replace 
with fresh material. Naturally, the built- 
up litter will become too damp around the 
waterers, and this must be removed and 
replaced. Aside from the great advantage 
of saving time and labor, the built-up plan 
insulates the floor and keeps the house 
warmer and drier. 


Tue action sheet recommends that total 
feed daily for 100 hens should not be less 
than 20 pounds for 40-percent production, 
23 pounds for 50-percent, 26 pounds for 
60-percent, and 30 pounds for 70-percent 
production. Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Lang 
when visited on January 31st were getting 
58-percent production from their 115 
Barred Rocks, and they were feeding 15 
pounds of laying mash daily, keeping feed 
hoppers only about two-thirds filled in or- 
der to avoid waste. In addition, they were 
feeding 18 pounds of grain daily, sprin- 
kling it on top of the mash in feed hoppers. 

Altho this action program was started a 
bit late for maximum effect on last year’s 
baby-chick production, much practical use 
of the recommendations is now being 
made. For instance, John Euler, Doniphan 
County, Kansas, used wood already on the 
farm to build a new 10’ x 12’ portable 
brooder house for use this spring. Provision 
has been made for good ventilation; in the 
old brooder house the windows wouldn’t 
open and there was practically no ventila- 
tion. Another change for the better is this 
man’s interest in flock improvement thru 
purchase of still better chicks. He said that 
he planned to buy chicks hatched from 
eggs out of R.O.P. flocks. 

One of the most common faults, putting 
too many chicks in the brooder house, 
naturally was stressed in the program. For 
example, Mrs. Alfred Anderson, Page 
County, Iowa, last spring crowded 225 
chicks into a brooder house that should 
have held only 160. 

“And I think I paid for it, too,” she 
commented. “This year I am getting just 
enough to fit my equipment and will buy 
100 pullets and 50 straight-run chicks. I 





wouldn’t be doing this if I didn’t think ; 
paid.” 

Another common fault, continuing 
chicks on starting mash far beyond the ce. 
sirable time, has been corrected by Clar\ 
Huber, Washington County, Nebraska 
Until last year he always kept chicks 
starting mash until they reached l|a\ 
age, but now he changes to a growing ra. 
tion when they have eaten about ty 
pounds per chick. Mrs. Anderson (alread 
mentioned) said that now she feeds 
growing mash al] summer and does not 
turn her developing pullets onto a “grass. 
hopper diet.” 

The necessity of vaccinating for fow! pox 
when it has previously visited the premises 
is being recognized more and more by flock 
owners. Such men as Tim Hampton (al- 
ready mentioned) have taken heed and 
Tim now vaccinates his pullets. 

Paul Guthrie, Doniphan County, Kan- 
sas, this year had pullets which were well 
along before any clean range was avail- 
able. He constructed a wire sun porch so 
they could have air, sunshine, and exercise 
while at the same time avoiding the danger 
of contaminated ground around the house 

Statistics usually make poor reading, but 
here are just a few which prove the value 
and significance of this drive: Taking 1,5 
representative second calls made on farm- 
ers co-operating in this action-sheet pro- 
gram, the following was revealed: 58 per- 
cent of those who needed to improve their 
practices had taken steps to provide ade- 
quate floor space; 69 percent corrected the 
feed hopper space condition; 80 percent 
added enough water founts; 71 percent 
provided enough nests to meet recom! 
dations; 69 percent did something about 
increasing roosting space; 39 percent w 
off their roosts to keep birds out of drop- 
pings; 74 percent started inspecting ar 
treating for lice and mites. 

Countless examples, other than those al- 
ready mentioned in this article, could be 
cited where improvements have been mad 
by the practical, everyday type of farm 
family, already burdened with the mult- 
tude of tasks found in operating a {ar 
under wartime conditions. In view of this 
prodigious nationwide effort, of which U 
action-sheet program is a significant part, 
do we question further why egg producti 
has stayed up, why death losses have de- 
clined? END 









“The blasted things aren't worth a darn on the straight-a-way, are they?” 
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“| like the way they 
FOLLOW THROUGH” 


ee 

| BEGAN feeding Larro a long time ago . . . because I want 
ae quality ... backed up by good practical research work and modern manufactur- 
ed ing methods. And believe me that’s what I get. Even today, under war conditions, 
Sen I know these folks are straining every muscle to give me all the quality possible. 
por But that’s not all. I like the way they FOLLOW THROUGH .. .I mean all the 
Per things they do after the feed is delivered to help a man get the full benefit of the 
ide quality ...*Herd ¥ Checks... Management tips... Disease control suggestions 
reent ... Hints on saving feed and making it last longer or do a better job. . . Well- 
men- written booklets and other literature based on actual work at General Mills Larro 
vired Research Farm... little things, many of them, but oh, boy, how they do add up. 
That’s what keeps me coming back for Larro. These fellows aren’t just thinking 
about today’s business. They’re giving me the kind of service that'll keep me buy- 
om ing Larro as long as I need feed. My advice to 


farm As a contribution to America’s fight for food ’ ; sw 
ulti- General Mills offers several free booklets you fellows who can’t get Larro is this: Do 
farm which anyone who feeds poultry or livestock the next best thing ay send for Larro litera- 
F this may have by writing our nearest office. They 

» the include the following: ture and get ready for the day when you, 


part, @ MAKING FEED GO FARTHER 

CHO! @ THE LARRO DAIRY BOOK 

> de- e THE LARRO CHICK BOOK 

e BREEDING DIFFICULTIES OF CATTLE 


Tell us what kind of feeding you do and the 
research staff of General Mills Larro Re- 
search Farm will do their best to help you. 
*The Herd ¥ Check was originated by Gen- 
eral Mills as a service to dairymen. It is a 
| thorough analysis or audit of the intake and 
Output of your cows. 


too, can benefit by Larro Follow Through:’ 


AMERICA 


Made by GENERAL MILLS 


Dept. 30 
DETROIT * KANSAS CITY 
MINNEAPOLIS e SAN FRANCISCO 
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Food experts predict the postwar 
world will need 125% more such 
“protective” foods as eggs and poul- 
try —assuring a continuation of 
today’s profitable prices long after 
Victory. A potent factor in increas- 
ing egg-laying and meat-building 
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Continued <% 
POULTRY 
PROSPERITY 4 
Ahead AQ 

ia 


qualities of a flock is a plentiful 
supply of vital vitamins. That’s why 
more and more poultrymen are in- 
sisting that the feed they buy or mix 
contains SEA PEP Brand—the Vi- 
tamin Oils of guaranteed potency 
and assured quality. 


VAN CAMP LABORATORIES 


Division of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 


A potency f “a 
every purpose 
" “Dp” 
* A and 
DIRECT FROM 
THE SEA 


SEA PEP 





There is no time for nursing un- 
thrifty sheep, hogs and poultry and 
no feed to waste on worms. Short- 
age of nmianpower on farms and 
shortage of high protein feeds make 
it a positive necessity to use proven 
products for your valuable livestock 
and poultry. Nema Worm Capsules 
and Nemazene Tablets for removal 
of worms and Kreso Dip No. 1 for 
farm sanitation are products that are 


SRANOOM AVA 


GET RID OF WORMS 
CONTROL PARASITES 
DISINFECT PREMISES 





dependable. The high quality of 
Parke-Davis products is maintained 
. always. Thousands of farmers 
use them year after year because 
they are effective, easy to use and 
low in cost. Get Parke-Davis prod- 
ucts at your drug store. If possible, 
order in advance. It will help you to 
get what you want when you want it. 
Write for free booklets on ‘Farm 
Sanitation” and worming. 


Animal Industry Division — Desk 21 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. « betroit, micHicAN 


BGRUG STORES SELL 


PARKE-DAVIS 


PRODUCTS 
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“We're practicing conservation, dear! 
You can't expect steak every night." 





Dairy Pastures 


[ From page 26 | 


milk production certainly zooms uj 
Recent experiments indicate that 
principal reason for feeding grain as a s 
plement to hay in the winter is to su 
some unknown factor which boosts m 
production. It is not just calories, since suc! 
feeds as starch or sugar do not do the jol 
Pasture grasses are believed to have tl 
same unknown milk-stimulating factor. A 
a matter of fact, there is a possibility 
using the first pasture in the spring a few 
hours a day as a supplement to 
roughages in place of grain. It 
recognized, however, that all-day pastur- 
ing before the grass is at least four 
high is not a good practice. Neither 
desirable to wait until the grass is too ad- 
vanced before using, since the unk: 
milk stimulating factor appears to dec! 
with maturity. 


How Much Additional Grain? [1 
much milk can a cow produce o1 
pasture without a grain supplement? ( 
on the same pasture, at the same stag 
lactation, vary in this respect. 

Cows with a good inheritance for milk 
production may produce 1.5 pounds 
butterfat daily, while others produce | 
than one pound. The high produce: 

a grain supplement even on the best 
pastures, but usually cows consume sufli- 
cient nutrients for the production of 1.2) 
pounds of butterfat, or about 30 pounas 0! 
four-percent milk daily. 

Two pounds of grain for each five pounds 
of milk above 30 pounds will suffi 
good pasture. This means that a cow pro 
ducing 50 pounds of four-percent mulk p 
day should have about eight pounds 
grain. 

The grain may be any single cereal suc! 
as corn, oats, wheat, barley, or any « 
nation of these. When the pasture dries 
or becomes short, more liberal feeding 
grain is necessary. Also, it is usually a& 
visable to use a protein supplement unce! 
such conditions. Good, late-fall pastur' 
better still, good pasture thruout the pas 
ture season enables the animal not only ! 
produce milk rich in Vitamin A, but a! 
gives the animal a chance to store this vila 
min for use during the winter mont» 
when the roughage may have less of It. 

Recent work at the University of W* 
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consin indicates that a deficiency of this 
yitamin resulted in failure of cows to con- 
ceive. 

Such low-grade roughages as straws, 
cornstalks, cottonseed hulls, silage made 
from mature plants, and hay that has been 
waked by rain on numerous occasions 
during the curing process, are usually low 
in carotene, the compound from which 
Vitamin A is made in the animal body. 


Projecting Pastures by Silage. Altho 
good pasture enables the cow to store 
enough of this vitamin for about three to 
fve months’ supply, it appears desirable to 
play safe and supplement poor roughage 
with about five pounds of good green hay 
each day during the winter. Also plan to 
ensile corn silage during the early-dent 
stage. The Vitamin A value of such silage 
is from five to 10 times higher than at the 
full-edent stage. 

Pasture grasses may have all the ear- 
marks of good pasture yet lack some of the 
needed mineral elements. This is some- 
times true of phosphorus due to lack of 
available phosphorus in the soil or to mois- 
ture conditions. Usually, however, if the 
winter ration has been adequate in this 
element, the cow can coast thru the pas- 
ture season without manifesting the symp- 
toms of phosphorus deficiency. 

In some areas a cobalt supplement is 
needed, but these areas are believed to be 
very limited. Salt should be fed liberally to 
cows on pasture, preferably by allowing 
them free access to a box of salt protected 
Irom rain. 


What Kind of Grasses for Pasture? The 
kind of grasses to seed for pasture is a 
matter of locality. In some sections alfalfa- 
brome makes a splendid pasture. Blue- 
grass pastures are unreliable in most areas. 
Some grass with legume, especially with 
alfalfa and clover, reduces the incidence 
of bloat. 

Dr. Cole and his co-workers of the Uni- 
versity of California have conducted ex- 
tensive experiments that show the value of 
a coarse grass in stimulating the belching 
mechanism. This may be accomplished by 
|) using legume-grass mixtures, (2) sup- 
plementary feeding of hay, either in dry lot 
at night or have it available in the pasture 
in case of continuous grazing, and (3) grass 
pasture at night. 

Less bloat occurs when the stands are 
thin. Less bloat is observed in cattle pas- 
tured on alfalfa or clover in the bloom 
stage. The disadvantage of using mature 
pasture herbage, however, is the low milk 
producing power at this stage. 

Whether consumed early, late, or the 
season thru, however, pastures this--year 
play a still more important role in conserv- 
ing both protein and carbohydrate feeds. 
Properly planned, maintained, and uti- 
ized, pastures can be the greatest single 
factor in carrying us thru this critical feed 
emergency. END 








“You sure look 100 percent.” 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
MILKING 
COMBINATION-- 


fam 











De Laval Magnetic Speedway Milker 


The De Laval Magnetic Speedway 
is different and better in principle and 
performance. It is the only milker 
having pulsations for each unit cre- 
ated and controlled at the pulso-pump 
by magnetic force, assuring perfect 
uniformity of milking. It is the world’s 
best, fastest and cleanest milker. 





1. Be regular—start the milking at the 
same time each milking. 


2. Have everything in readiness — avoid 
unnecessary noise, confusion or distraction 
of any kind in the barn at milking time. 
Study your milking routine to eliminate 
every unnecessary move. 

3. Preparation of the cow — Thoroughly 
wipe the udder of each cow, just before it 
is her turn to be milked, with a clean 
cloth which has been immersed in warm 
water (130° F.) containing 250 parts per 
million of available chlorine. Follow im- 
mediately with Step 4. 


4. Use of the Strip Cup—Next, using a 
full hand squeeze, draw a few streams of 








LPLUS 


THE DE LAVAL SPEEDWAY METHOD OF FAST MILKING 


De Laval Sterling Milker 


The De Laval Sterling provides 
De Laval quality milking for small 
herds. The Sterling Pulsator has 
only two moving parts and provides 
precise milking speed and action that 
pleases the cow. Sterling Single or 
Double Units can also be used on any 
other single pipe line installation. 





milk from each quarter into strip cup. In- 
spect for abnormal milk; if present, milk 
cow last. (Steps 3 and 4 induce rapid 
let-down of the milk.) 


5. Apply teat-cups immediately after 
using Strip Cup. Hold and apply teat-cups 
properly so that no vacuum is lost and 
least amount of air is admitted. 


6. Teat-cups should be removed from cow 
at end of 3 to 4 minutes. Hand strippin 
should be employed chiefly for purposes o 
inspection, and should consist of only a 
few full hand squeezes from each quarter. 
Do not prolong hand stripping. achine 
stripping can be done just before removing 
teat-cups by massaging each quarter briefly. 








TAKE GOOD CARE OF YOUR DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 


Q Some new De Laval Separators will be available . . . but the quantity we are 


authorized to manufacture will not 


sufficient to meet all needs. Observance of 


the following points will help your present De Laval to give you the longest, most 
efficient service which was built into it. 

1. Use only De Laval Separator Oil and check lubrication system as directed. 

2. Wash bowl and tinware immediately after each time separator is used. 


3. Turn bow! nut down firmly. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK + 


65 BROADWAY 427 RANDK 


CHICAGO « 


SAN FRANCISCO 


6) BEALE ST 








MAKE BIG MONEY 
SAWING WOOD NOW 


a Minute 


© 
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Turn wood lots into cash; help save other fuels FR 
to win the war. Use Ottawa—fastest cutting ; EE 
easiest way. Cuts large and small logs, fells B00, 


trees. Thousands in use. Built to last with one 
special heavy stiff saw blade. Positive safety Price Lise 
clutch control, driven from any power take-off. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., D523, Forest Ave.. Ottawa, Kans. 








Get A 


Gardner Hi- 


Controller 


Save time, get set for 
more milk, beef or rk 
production with a dard. 
ner hi-shock hi-line con- 
troller—the best engi- 
neered electric fence unit. 
Thousands are in nation- 
wide use, many have giv- 
en six years of successful 
service. Ask your dealer, 
or write for free folder. 
















4654 Kansas St. Horicon, Wis. 















Cone your HARVEST 
BY WINDROWING 





WINDROW 
PICK-UP 


with exclusive “PISTON FINGERS” 


Windrowing enables you to choose your combine 
time, cover more acreage and protect your crops. 
Piston action of pick-up fingers eliminates wrapping 
and clogging. Models available for all makes of old 
and new combines. See your implement dealer or 
write us direct. Address Dept. S-13. 

INNES COMPANY “viveneors? Sows 











POULTRY Lice 


Dr. Salsbury's NIC-SAL On Roosts 
NO HANDLING! Nicotine fumes seep 
P through feathers, kill the lice. 
on’t harm hens. At hatcheries, drug, 
feed, or other stores. Dr. Salsbury’s 
Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


GET THE Genyj,,, 
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lOO0O Ibs MORE MILK 
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MAKE MORE MONEY -RAISE BETTER CALVES 





1 THE OLD MILK METHOD of feeding 
requires at least 1,200 lbs. of milk 
to raise a calf to four months of age— 
that’s costly and takes much work— 
often causes overloaded stomachs, re- 
sulting in scours and pot bellied calves. 





> IT'S EASY. Start feeding Wayne 
~ Calf Feeds, dry, when calf is one 
week old. Cut out milk altogether at 
end of first month. Wayne replaces all 
milk usually fed during next three 
months. Think of the time and work 
saved—nothing to warm and mix, no 
buckets to wash. 





IT'S AVAILABLE NOW 


™ Recognizing the urgent 
~ need for extra milk and 
milk products in the war 
effort, the makers of 
Wayne Feeds are keeping 
Wayne Calf Feeds avail- 
able. So go to your Wayne 
dealer today and start on 
this new, profitable milk- 














<> On the NEW WAYNE program milk 
«= is fed for only the first month. This 
takes about 200 Ibs., leaving 1,000 lbs. 
of extra milk to sell. Labor is reduced 
and you make up to $30.00 extra per 
calf raised. 





WAYNE SUPPLIES the food value of 
“ whole milk, and in addition is 
fortified with Irradiated Yeast (Vita- 
min D) and is easy to digest. Calves 
LIKE it. They chew and eat in small 
quantities as often as they want. 
Wayne develops trim, deep bodied 
heifers ready for heavy production. 












SEND FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


6 **Better Calves for Less 

Money’’. Complete in- 
structions on how to feed 
calves the first 4 months— 
also how to develop heifers 
to age of freshening. 


ALLIED MILLS, INC. 
Executive Offices, Chicago 
Service Dept., Fort Wayne 


MILK FIGHTS FOR FREEDOM 












Deferred Feeding 


[ From page 25 | 














Calves sold off grass usually go to Corp. 
belt feeders, but last year many of they 
went to the packers. Selling feeders in th 
fall is just another angle to the deferred. 
feeding system. County Agent Mye; 
thinks that the records his men are keeping 
might prove that in a majority of vea; 
feeders are most profitable for his « 















One Man's Experience. A. FE. Six 
bought 150 Texas calves in October, 194? 
Seventy-five head balanced the scales g 
350 pounds, and Stuewe probably will se! 
them off grass next summer. 

The other 75 calves averaged 450 pounds 
pay weight in Texas a year ago and have 
gone to market. Initial cost of these calves 
was approximately $60 per head, to whi 
was added a $16.50 wintering cost 

A 200-pound winter gain was put on 
with a ration consisting of 30 pounds silage. 
1 cottonseed meal, and 2 ground kaffir 
Pasture rental ran $8.50 a head ar 
showed 150 pounds of summer gain 

Full feeding started last September 
and the initial 30-day feeding showed 
daily ration of approximately 35 pounds 
silage and 5 pounds ground corn. From 
31 to 60 days the ration consisted of 2 
pounds silage and 10 pounds grain; fron 
61 to the 100-day stage the silage was re- 
duced to 10 pounds and grain increased t 
18 pounds daily. 

Alfalfa hay was the only protein fed the 
first 60 days, but during the last 40 days 
1 pound of cottonseed meal was allowed 
per head daily. Figuring silage at $6 a 
ton, alfalfa hay at $15 a ton, corn at $1.1 
a bushel, and cottonseed meal at $60 a ton, 
the full feeding for 100 days cost $31.31 per 
head. This cost showed a 200-pound 
lot gain. 

The total cost, including calf cost, win- 
tering, grazing, and full feeding, was 
$116.31 a head. The cattle were sold i: 
three shipments to the Kansas City market 
at $14.25, $14.15, and $14.50, respectively 
The selling weight averaged about %4 
pounds and after deducting freight and 
marketing expenses, showed a net profit 
$19.69 a head. 

After having this proposition carefull 
analyzed, Stuewe determined that the 
wintering cost per 100 pounds gain was 
$8.50; grazing cost, $4.24 per 100 pounds 
and the expense of ful] feeding was $15.02 
to secure 100 pounds of eatable steak and 
roast rib. He plans to use Balbo Rye to cut 
wintering cost and to start with heavier 
cattle in another year. 
































































Good on Any Grass. Tho the Kana & 
Deferred System was developed on blue- 
stem grass, Dr. C. W. McCampbell, head 
of the Animal Husbandry Department 4 
Kansas State College, has this to say: “Its 
a good system for any grass. Bluegrass and 
brome grass work just as well. Howeve! 
regardless of the kind of grass, it should b 
good.”’ 

Edwin Stratton was one of the Wabaun- 
see County men using brome grass vel 
successfully last summer. He grazed 
head on 90 acres, and they gained just as 
well as other calves on bluestem. Th 
calves were turned on brome April |! 
about three weeks ahead of the time blue- 
stem was ready. This resulted in a saving 
on the winter bill. 

In the bluegrass country of northeast 
Kansas, Roy Wilson, Brown County, 
says concerning deferred feeding: “This 
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method is a winner and has the least spec- 
ulation of any.” ‘Buying calves in the fail 
about the time the finished animals are 
sold reduces speculation. 

Wilson follows closely the Kansas State 
College recommendations. He can put his 
calves on bluegrass ahead of the men who 
use bluestem, but the bluegrass dries up 
earlier in the summer. However, this is 
often an advantage for it gets the calves 
on full feed sooner. 


Keep ‘Em Gaining. His advice is never 
to let the calves go back. Enough grain is 
fed to keep them gaining all winter and 
they’re not turned on bluegrass until it is 
good. Wilson starts feeding grain whenever 
the grass begins to dry up and there’s any 
danger of the cattle losing finish. He gets 
them up to full feed on pasture and then 
moves to dry lot. 

Dr. McCampbell says: ““A common mis- 
take with this system is not feeding well in 
the winter. People think calves will make 
cheap gains on grass if thin in the spring, 
but they get more growth on the grass and 
less finish.’? He adds: ‘‘Winter gain is not so 
important now when there is little pre- 
mium for choice beef.” 

Because of this wartime demand for the 
good grade of beef, Wabaunsee County 
operators are feeding less grain in the 
winter than the standard Kansas system 
calls for. Their top winter gain was 220 
pounds, with an average of about 190. 
They use more grass and roughage, save 
grain, and yet are able to produce a good 
carcass at the end of the full-feeding period 

or, if they want to sell stock off grass in 
the fall as feeders, the cattle are in the con- 
dition favored by Cornbelters at present. 

[his deferred-feeding system is truly a 
versatile way of making beef. It can be 
adapted to most any kind of a market 
except an OPA “‘rollback.’’ END 





Self-Feeder for Cattle 


Tue self-feeder illustrated below is used 
on an Illinois farm. A special feature of 
this feeder is an adjustable throat, set with 
a one-inch opening which prevents an ac- 
cumulation of feed in the trough. A small 
throat like this is desirable because the 
cattle lick fresh grain out of the narrow 
throat and clean it up as they go. If the 
throat were wider and fed the grain out 
more readily, a surplus of soiled feed 
would be left in the trough and wasted 
on the ground. Finely ground corn and 
cob meal is the most satisfactory feed to 
use. The feeder itself is 16 feet long, six feet 
wide, and handles 60 steers. The trough 
on both sides is 18 inches wide and 30 
inches from the ground. There are doors 
the ends and the whole structure rests 
+-x-6 skids. The usual inverted V con- 
ction is used inside.-W. J. H. 
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GROWTH RECIPE 


Use of Ration-ayd in a feed is a direct 
contribution to feeding efficiency. By 
unlocking additional nutritional values in 
other ingredients it helps feed to accom- 
plish more per pound consumed. Thus it 
is an aid in making feed go farther at the 
same time maintaining sound, rapid 
growth or steady egg production. 
Because the rate of sound growth is a 
key factor in producing poultry profits, 
Ration-ayd’s nutritional contribution in 
poultry feeding is of prime importance. 


Complete B-G Complex from 
Milk and Fish Sources 


Borden’s Ration-ayd supplies the natural 
and complete B-G Complex of vitamins 
and other nutritive factors from milk and 
fish sources. 1% of Ration-ayd added to 
an otherwise balanced mash supplies the 
B-G Complex and Vitamin D in ample 
amounts to meet the needs of poultry. 
These vitamins are essential for growth, 


health and egg production. 
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Plus values given to feeds by Ration-ayd 
are helping to overcome various mash 
formula problems brought about by in- 
gredient scarcities. Whenever a poultry 
feed formula is adjusted to today’s con- 
ditions you will find that Ration-ayd will 
help the ingredients to do their job better. 
It is sound economy to include it in 
balanced rations. 


Make Certain Ration-ayd 
is in Your Mashes 


Whether you buy your mashes ready 
mixed or mixed to your order make 
certain they contain Ration-ayd. It will 
supply your poultry with ample amounts 
of the all-important B-G Complex of 
vitamins. Ration-ayd contains both the 
known and the unknown factors of the 
complete complex. Science tells us that 
the complete B-G Complex is essential in 
good poultry feeding. Write for free 
booklet— “How to Feed Ration-ayd Vita- 
mins and Nutritive Factors to Poultry.” 


THE BORDEN COMPANY . Special Products Division 


350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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An easier way to 
control worms in sheep— 








Phenothiazine is the 
only known drug that controls both 
nodular worms and common stomach 
worms in sheep. It is generally recom- 
mended that sheep be given an indi- 
vidual dose in the spring, fall and win- 
ter as needed. 

Sheep raisers are now interested in 
anew and easier way of administering 
this drug—Phenothiazine with salt. A 
sufficient quantity is put into sheltered 
feeders to last the flock two to four 
weeks. Thisis an easy, economical, and 
safe way of administering a proper sup- 
plementary dosage to sheep while on 
pasture. This saves a great deal of time 
and labor and thus saves money.Sheep 
consume more salt in hot weather... 
get more Phenothiazine just when 
they need it most. 

Phenothiazine was developed by re- 
search workers of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, U.S.D.A., and first man- 
ufactured by Du Pont. 

It has saved uncountable dollars for 
America’slivestockand poultry raisers 
by reducing deathsand sickness caused 
by internal parasites; its use has pro- 
duced more meat, wool, and mohair. 
For Phenothiazine is an effective re- 
mover of nodular worms, common 
stomach worms, and intestinal round- 
worms from sheep, goats, and cattle; 
nodular worms and ascarids from 
swine; cecal worms from poultry; and 
strongyles from Jorses and mules. 

Phenothiazine can be used in any 
of these convenient ways: as a liquid 
drench, in bolus, pellet or capsule, and 
as a powder mixed with feed or salt. 

Products containing Phenothiazine 
are made by many manufacturers of 
stock remedies and veterinary sup- 
plies. See your regular 
dealer. Sheep raisers are 
invited to write for a copy 
of the new free booklet, 
“Phenothiazine with Salt.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Grasselli 
Chemicals Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Du Pont 


Phenothiazine 


Removes More Kinds of Worms 
from More Kinds of Animals 
than Any Other Known Drug 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
.-» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








VETERINARY 


New Cholera Vaccines 


IF you LIVE on one of those farms where 
vaccination of pigs against cholera is 
“touchy business” from the angle of re- 
action losses, it may be well to substitute 
one of the new hog-cholera vaccines— 
either B.T.V. or Crystal Violet—for regu- 
lation serum and virus. 

The Government has issued limited 
licenses for production and distribution of 
these products to veterinarians who agree 
to report results on vaccinated herds. 

Hog-cholera vaccine contains no living 
virus and confers a protection of approxi- 
mately eight months’ duration. Pigs from 
immune sows must be weaned at least 
two weeks before they are treated, and it 
takes from 18 to 21 days to confer full im- 
munity. The cost compares favorably with 
the serum-virus method. 

No reaction other than slight swelling at 
point of injection follows use of cholera 
vaccine, and pigs can be kept on full ra- 
tions after vaccination. Approximately a 
million head of pigs have been vaccinated 
by the new method and the results have 
been surprisingly good. 


Treatments for Fistula, Poll Evil 


IN FORMER YEARS, two common diseases 
of horses, fistula of the withers and poll 
evil, were treated by radical surgery. All 
too often such surgery was inhumane as 
much of it was done by quacks, without 
any kind of anesthesia. 

Recently, good results in early-stage 
fistula have followed injections of an iodine 
salt of common soda directly into the 
jugular vein. From four to six such treat- 
ments at weekly intervals, along with sim- 
ple drainage, have effected many non- 
blemishing cures. 

And, strange as it may seem, helpful 
results in treatment of fistulous withers 
have occurred after a few injections of 
regular Strain 19 Bang vaccine, the same 
product that is used for calfhood vaccina- 
tion. The method is not without danger, 
as severe tho nonfatal reactions have been 
cited. 

As in so-many other diseases, prompt at- 
tention is the right hunch in avoiding 
trouble. Early treatment by any one or a 
combination of several methods may avoid 
costly surgery and salvage valuable work 
stock. 


Tip on Preventing Necro 


ONE OF THE MOST important steps in 
prevention of ravaging necro outbreaks is 
to earmark properly and thus identify the 
litter of each sow. The reason is that some 
sows serve as seemingly healthy carriers of 
germs responsible for bowel-disease losses 
in growing shoats. 

For example, two or three pigs in a 
herd show suspicious symptoms of necro 
after weaning—tucked flanks, scouring, 
and general poor condition. If earmarks 
show they are all from the same litter, then 
the balance of the litter mates can be 
segregated and a possible spread to the 
entire drove may be avoided. This also 
identifies the “carrier”? sow so that she 
can be marketed. 

Too often an owner suffers a loss from 
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Relieve 


? LAMENESS 


due to bruises, 
strains, puffs 


Farmers know there’s nothing like 
Absorbine for lameness due to shoul- 
der gall, strains, bruises, puffs. A 
stand-by for 50 years, it’s used by 
many leading veterinarians. 

Absorbine speeds the flow of blood 
to the injury to help carry off the 
congestion. It usually brings swell- 
ings down in a few hours! 

Absorbine is not a “‘cure-all’”’ but a 
time-proved help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin, windgall, collar gall and sim- 
ilar congestive troubles. Absorbine 
never blisters or removes hair. It costs 
only $2.50 for a LONG-LASTING 
BOTTLE that will prove its value 
many times. At all druggists. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 








DON'T 
FORGET MY 
FIGHTING 
TN 


On the food front horses and mules are fighting 
the world’s battle against hunger. Food is o 
vital as guns and ammunition in winning the 
war. Give your horses and mules the two-woy 
protection of Collar Pads—prevent lost time 
from sore shoulders and Collar Choke*. To pro 
duce food to win the war 
—keep the home plows 
turning. 





Ta-pat-eo 
COLLAR PADS 
THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY | # HOLDS COLLAR Off 





GREENFIELD, OHIO THROAT FOR FREE) 











b A BURKS 
WATER SYSTEM 
i ) PAYS FOR ITSELF, 


The minute you turn on youl 
BURKS System it begins to increa® 
your profits. It helps put weight 0 
hogs and beef faster, helps increa* 
milk and egg production, 
too. Cuts chore time— 
Saves lugging water for house. 


BURKS .V'stems 


are famous for dependable serv- 
ice—longer life—and larger ca- 
pacity. Only one moving part— 
self priming — entirely auto- 
matic—easy toinstall. Bothdeep 
or shallow well systems. Write 
for Catalog and Prices— now. ducer System 


DECATUR PUMP CO., 30 Elk St, DECATUR 70, iL 
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enteritis even tho he has scrupulously 
observed all steps of a sanitation program, 
including use of clean pasture. Carrier 
sows are usually the missing links which 
cause trouble. 

A little time spent in earmarking litters 
may pay enormous dividends later. 


Emergency Obstetrical Cases 


HERE IS ONE insurance policy that costs 
practically nothing but may yield, good 
dividends: Place two or three yards of 
strong sash cord in a clean quart fruit 
jar and set it on a sill or shelf where it can 
be reached in a hurry. 

Reason: Many a good calf or foal has 
been lost, especially at night, for lack of a 
proper pulling rope. A “hitch in time” 
may save a future prizewinner. 

Incidentally, boil pig-pulling snares and 
wrap them in a clean cloth. No use to get 
the blocked pig and lose the sow from 
infection. 


Mare Abortions 


From a study of 900 cases of abortions in 
mares, 60 percent were due to infection; 
10 percent were due to twin pregnancies. 
Twisting of the navel cord and injuries to 
the mare were to blame in some instances, 
but not many. Vaccination of mares 
against at least one type of contagious 
abortion is highly successful, while a new- 
type vaccine made from liver tissue offers 
some promise in preventing abortion due 
to a virus. 


Ketosis in Cows 


WHEN A Cow licks her sides, has a wild 
look in her eyes, is over-nervous, grinds her 
teeth, shows weakness of the hindquarters, 
and a peculiar odor of breath and urine, 
the trouble is usually acetonemia or ketosis. 
Prompt attention by a veterinarian will 
save most cases. 


Helpful Reminders 


ONE OF THE BEST WAYS to conserve 
scarce protein feeds is to be sure that all 
animals are free from intestinal parasites. 


RINGWORM ON CATTLE is due to a fungus 
and is contagious not only to other cattle 
but also to human beings. Round, heavily 
crusted, hairless spots ranging in size from 
a dime to a half-dollar, more common on 
the head and neck, are characteristic of 
this trouble. 


CovER YOUR HANDS with mineral oil or 
lard and use a good antiseptic after helping 
a pigging sow. Neglect of this precaution 
may mean a case of undulant fever. 


Nits OF BOT FLIEs on the legs and jaws of 
horses can be destroyed by bathing with 
warm water. 


WHEN LARYNGOTRACHEITS hits a flock of 
adult birds, it is usually good economy to 
dispose of the flock. Then vaccinate all 
young birds. 


_Heip pown PARASITES in sheep by a 
lick containing one part of phenothiazine 
well mixed with nine parts of salt. 


WHENEVER CATTLE begin to chew wood 
—mangers, fence posts, or stanchions— 
it is a 10-to-1 bet that they need phos- 
phorus. Bonemeal or fluorine-free dical- 
cium phosphate are best. END 
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Damy farmers report higher milk pro- 
duction . . . hog raisers report earlier, 
more profitable farrowing .. . fruit and 
vegetable farmers report bigger profits 
through storing crops until seasonal sur- 
pluses are over . . . poultry farmers re- 
port lower chick mortality and more eggs. 

The reason: Better insulation of all 
farm buildings. Masonite Cell-U-Blanket 





gives you one of today’s most efficient 
insulation materials in the easiest-to- 
apply form. Just nail or staple between 
joists and rafters. It has a positive vapor 
barrier, is wind-proof, water-proofed, 
won’t shrink, sag or settle. 

Good insulation works all year round. 
Today you can’t afford to be without it. 
Send coupon for FREE folder. 


MASONITE CELL-U-BLANKET 


A NEW AND MORE EFFICIENT 


INSULATION 





FREE FOLDER 
AND SAMPLE 


Name - = 


MASONITE CORPORATION, Dept. SF-5 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, III. 
Please send FREE sample of Masonite Cell-U-Blanket and illustrated folder. 


om © 8 mr ee 


Address ___ 








7. D.._ City 


*Trade-mark Reg. U. 8. Pat, OF. 











State __ 





Copyright 1944, Masonite Corporation 








AMAZING 
vew TEAT CUP! 


SIMPLE 2-PIECE UNIT MILKS FASTER—CLEANS IN A JIFFY 
Nothing like it. Milks up to 25% faster, cleaner, with 
less strippings. Cleans in a minute and is ready to use 
again. Sticks on better to any size, shape teat. Our Style 
B cup made especially for De Laval machines. Our 
Style A cups are unexcelled for McCormick-Deering, 
Sears, Empire, Universal and similar machines. Just 
two parts to clean, the one-piece life- 
time shell and the one-piece rubber 
inflation. No threads, no rings, no 
gadgets, no assembling tools needed. 
Let us prove at our risk that the within 

Maes teat cup is the finest you ever days and get 
used—send at once for details of our all your 
money back trial and trade-in offer. money back. 
Write today stating name of milker. 
R. E. Maes, 905 W. Mich. Ave., Marshall, Mich. 








GUARANTEE 


You may re- 
turn cups 
0 

















THE UNIVERSAL PEST DESTROYER 
KILLS RATS 








KILLS RODENT AND 
INSECT PESTS INSTANTLY! 


icing powder will 
tem. Used by 
wortd for ove 
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AT ALL GOOD SEED, FEED 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORES 
l ib. 75 ib $ yer size 
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KILLS 
WOODCHUCKS 


AMERICAN CYANAMIO & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 











30 Rockefeller Piaza New York 20, N.Y. 
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BY TREATING SEEDS WITH 


| CTS 
THE PROVEN SEED PROTECTANT 
Unbiased experiment station tests prove 
that this safe, yellowish powder, called 
Spergon, applied to seeds prevents decay, 
increasing stands and yields. Excellent re- 
sults when used on corn, wheat, sorghum, 
flax, peanuts, vegetable seeds and all leg- 


umes, especially peas and beans. 
Write for complete information and 
distributors’ names. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeiler Center » New York 20. W. Y. 


CHOLERA 
WARNING 


Watch out for heavy hog cholera losses 
this year. Play safe. Have your spring 
pigs vaccinated BEFORE an outbreak 
strikes. You can’t cure cholera. But you 
CAN protect your hogs, by vaccination 
in advance. Have it done NOW. 





Have it done by a Veterinarian and be 
SURE of protection. Your Veterinarian 
knows how to provide maximum protec- 
tion. Call him and be safe. 


Associated Serum Producers, Inc. 
99 

























































MOTHER 
MILLER 


FAANTOUS 


CASH IN ON THIS GREAT OPPORTUNITY! 


The wartime demand for eggs and poultry will continue next 
year and the next. PLAN ahead. Be sure your poultry house 
is working full capacity—but remember that ordinary 
chicks eat just as much as Mother Miller Money-Makers, 
and lay fewer eggs. We have been breeding them better and 
better for over 32 vears. 

ORDER NOW for May or June Delivery 
START AN EXTRA FLOCK right now. Round out 
your laying flocks with Mother Miller Bred-to-lay 
chicks. They will be laying next spring when earlier 
hatched chicks will be slowing up. Mother Miller 
Chicks are from pedigreed, wing-banded, trapnested 
breeders—hardy Northern-bred stock—trich in the 
blood of famous layers. You don’t have to pay high 
prices. Our two big hatcheries with 3,500,000 annual 
chick capacity give you quality at no higher prices 
than you pay for ordinary chicks. 

POPULAR AND LEADING BREEDS, SEXED CHICKS in all popu- 
including our famous big-type WHITE lar breeds—90% accuracy guar- 
LEGHORN chicks from breeders with anteed. 

records of from 200 to 308 eggs. WHITE 
ROCK Chicks from parent stock head- 
ed by pedigreed males f from 200 to 300- 
egg hens and sires from 250 to 309-egg 
hens. Also chicks from BARRED 
ROCKS, REDS, WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTES, ete 


CHICKS 


LAYERS SINCE 1912 


Mother Miller White 
Leghorn No. A-247 
laid 303 eggs during 
pullet year. 


PAP oe Be vacuum concentrated extract 
from fish) 


This new and potent product 
resulting from 10 years of cease- 


e 
e less research now supplies 
FREE EXTRA TRACE MINERALS & VITAMINS 
in 


BREEDING FARM 
BOOK 


This book pic- 
tures and de- 
scribes our breed- 
ing farm and 
flocks. Shows you 
why Mother Mil- 
ler Chicks live 
and grow and 
pay. 





Mother Miller White 
Rock No. B-156 laid 
271 eggs during pul- 


PIG FEEDS AND HOG CONCENTRATES 


Try your feed dealer or write us direct 


Philip R. Park, Inc. 


San Pedro, Cal. + 6085S Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


KNOW rrosverion 
KNO YOU'RE DOING 


A GOOD JOB 


Write for Free Record-Calendar— 
attractive—handy—keeps a com- 
plete record of production and 
profits 

Order Carney Chicks 


Rocks Not Sexed $10.00 per 100 





WRITE today—send postal 
eard or letter for FREE book, 
prices and terms. We guarantee 
100 percent live delivery. Write 
Nearest Hatchery. 

THE MILLER HATCHERY 
Dept. 80, Bloomington, IHinois, or Dept. 80, Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Moatwee: STARTED PULLETS 


3 to 4 wks. 
? Or $ 
F.0.B. 
c.0.D. 
Per 100 


U. 8 Department of Agriculture recommends STARTED PU w§ 
FREE Chick Book! 


LETS. Get BUSH'S AAA Started Pullets from selected Wonderlay 
Explains 5-step system of BALANCED BREEDING and 


matings. Save feed, money, time, danger of first few weeks loss. 
Bush's well feathered Started Pulle ts are hand-picked beauties—a 
real bargain! We brood and ship thousands weekly. FREE 
Flock Control that helps boost your cash profits from egg 
sales. Shows how to get better than average egg-produc- 
tion from farm flocks at no extra cost with famous MOR- 
EGG chicks. 13 breeds. 100% bloodtested flocks. Sexed 
chicks, Seeing is believing. A le postcard to Allen Smith, 
SMITH BROS. HATCHERIES, 232 Cole St., Mexico, 
Missouri, will brig your copy of this revealing book free, 
with reasonable prices on Mor-Egg chicks. Send today. 














Reds Pullets $13.95 
W yandottes ) Cockerels $10.00 


Leghorns Not Sexed $10.45 per 100 
Pullets $21.00 
Anconas Cockerels $3.75 

50 to 100 Chicks le more—25 to 
Superior Matings 2c per chick more 
Heavy or Light Assorted Breeds $9.00 per 100 

Heavy Mixed No-Sex Guarantee $8.75. Seconds, No Sex 
or Breed Guarantee $4.45 


_CARNEY HATCHERY — 


STAMMER ?;z, 


This new 128- page book, “‘‘Stammering, Its Cause 
and Correction,’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
for scientific correction of stammering and stut- 
tering—successful for 43 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
Dept. _ 2160 Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Ind. 


pad 4 BERRY S New POULTRY BOOK 


BERRY’S Champion-Mated, Hand-Picked CHICKS, 
also SEXED, STARTED. 52 Breecs. 7 HYBRIDS. Ail 
lowa Inspected, BW D Tested. Over 400 Prizes—30 Shows! 
LOW PRICES. In Business nearly 50 —_ Beautitul 
POULTRY BOOK FREE, stamps apprecia 

BERRY'S POULTRY FARM ,Bx. 104, CLARINDA, 1OWA 


POULTRY—CHICKS—TURKEY S—DUCK S—EQUIPMENT 


Stouffer’s Chicks. Bloodtested, Inspect- 
ed Flocks. White, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas, Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons 
Also sexed chicks. Get complete prices 
Heavy Assorted $10.45. Light Assorted 
$6.95. Leghorn Cockerels $3.95 Collect 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, 


50 Chicks 2c 


more. 


CATALOG on 26 ieee — chicks. Surplus Cockerels $4.95. 
Day old pullets $12.95 


ae ose, BUSH HATCHERY, 552E, Clinton, Mo. 
KILLS 


Toxite::" 











Spray roosts and other Ay ay laces. Kills 
bugs, as and me coe 


eat brooder mites, bed | bugs, 
—_—-* A —4 One treat- 


Use fy 
ont ‘wsuslly lasts for mon! 
rae ann germs. FOR COLDS—Spray t thick mist in poultry beuse 


Heips prevent several Leas 1 pr eae Sexe Rings at at n 
a nl ae LABORAT ORIES, BOX 16, CHESTERTOWN, MD 
FARMS—REAL ESTATE 


122 Acres, Central Missouri, including 50 
head stock, 100 chickens, tarming tools! 
Gravel road, cream route, high school bus, 
2'4 miles village; 50 cultivated, 40 lespe- 
deza, pasture, branch, wire, 40 wooded, 95 
bearing fruit trees; good 7-room house, 
well, fair barn, 4 poultry bidgs., other 

















Helm’s Danish Brown Leghorns— 
Holder Four World Records. Wonderful 
Livability. Bigger Bodied, Heavier Layers, 
Larger Eggs. Officially pullorum tested. 
Also other leading breeds. Free helpful 
bulletins 

Illinois Hate hery, 


Geoed Farm Bargains. Washington, 
Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Oregon, 
North Dakota. Dependable crops, favor- 
able climate. Write for literature lists de- 
scribing typical farms. Specify which state. 
J. W. Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





Me tropolis, Til. 











buildings; quick-sale price $4,600 equipped, 
$34,000 down. Free Spring catalog. United 
Farm Agency, S¥-428 BMA Bidg., Kansas 
City 8, Mo 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North 
Dakota or Northern Minnesota. Condi- 
tions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop pay- 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state 
interested in. Ask about reduced rates. 
Send for Booklet No. 27 Address R. 8S. 
Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn 
Farms, Ranches, large and small; favor- 
able prices, terms. Good locations, fine 
opportunities for security and profit in 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Dakotas, 
Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin, Upper Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri. Free de- 
scriptions and price lists. W rite R. W. 
Reynolds, Milwaukee Railroad, 72 Union 
Station, Chicago, Illinois 


Farm Catalog Mailed Free. Hundreds 
of Bargains New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and 21 other states Maine to Fia., 
west to Texas, California, and Oregon. 
Strout Realty, 7-CN So. Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago 3, Ul. 


Highlands ‘of Southwestern Louisiana. 
Choice Unimproved Cut-over land. Sold 
at low prices with terms. Descriptive book 
sent upon request. Long-Bell Farm ne 
Corporation, 804 R. A. Long Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Farm Land And Stock Ranches. Op- 
portunities in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakotas, Minnesota. For infor- 
mation write E. B. Duncan, Dept. 529, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


Fine Improved Wisconsin Farms that 
grow corn, oa and alfalfa. $20.00 to 
$50.00 per acre L. L. Be ise, Necedah, Wis. 





DOGS—PETS 


Biack English Shepherd, Puppies. The 
Best Farm Dog. Shipped on Approval. 
10c for Picture, and Prices 

H 


Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 


Sportsmen: 200 Pointe rs, Setters, Straig cht 
Cooners, Combination Hunters, Rabbit 
and Fox Hounds. Reasonable. List Free. 
Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, Illinois. 


Pups wanted, also Canaries, Parrots, 
Parokeets. Write for shipping instructions. 
Established, 1908, National Pet Shops, 
3101 Olive, St. Louis 3, Missouri 
English Shepherd Pups— 
heel-drivers Year's trial 
Males, females or 


Genuine 
CGuaranteed 
Training instructions 
spayed females 

Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
English Shepherd Puppies, Natural 
heeler stock. Spayed females. Also Persian 
Kittens. Write for prepaid prices J. 
Barnes, Collyer, Kans 


FOR FARM WOMEN 


practical nurse! L 
Booklet free 
Dept. F 





arp quickly ‘at home. 
Chicago School of Nursing, 
-4, Chicago. 


STOCKMAN'S SUPPLIES 


Horn Weights, 7c ber a0 postpaid 
Made in 4 sizes—'4 Ib.: 1 Ib s Ib.: and 2 
ib. Tattoo markers $4.00 smabedie. includes 
set of numbers, bottle of ink, and full di- 
rections. We also carry complete line of 
ear tags, neck chains, veterinary instru- 
ments, supplies, serums, remedies: in fact 
everything for the stockman. Write for aa 
catalog 

Breeders Supply Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 
Combined Bull Haiter and Controller. 
Makes any bull safe. Turn him out with 
complete safety. Stops fence jumpers. 
Money-back guarantee. Write for circular. 
Russell Mfg. Company, Dept. 23, Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


TRACTOR PARTS 


Tractor Parts New and Used. g - 
able prices. Write for 1944 Catalog. Used 
Tractor & Parts Co., Des Moines, Lowa, or 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. Dept. G 


Tractor Parts, New and Used, 
Tremendous Savings. Write for 
Catalog. Burlington Tractor 
Company, Burlington, Iowa 


Write for big, free 1944 tractor parts 
catalogue; tremendous savings. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Central Tractor Wreck- 
ing Co., Dept. 8-54, Boone, lowa. 





Free 
Wrecking 


All makes, 


Schlichtman’s U. S. A pproved, Pul- 
lorum Tested Chicks. Per 100 Prepaid: 
Leghorns, Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, Wy- 
andottes, Minorcas $9.90; Assorted $7.95 
Free Catalog Explaining two-week replace- 
ment guarantee 

Schlic htman Hatchery, Appleton C ity, Mo 


Moss’ ROP Candidate Mating. Guar- 
anteed AAA English Type White Leghorns 
$8.95; 95°% Pullets $15.50; Cockerels $2.50. 
Roc ks $9.45; Pullets $10.95; Cock- 

erels $8.45; Assorted $5.95. Live Arrival. 
Moss Hatchery, Windsor, Missouri. 


Raise Capons. Saves feed. It's profitable. 
Army, Navy, Hospitals need them. In- 
struments available. Will teach you. It's 
easy. Send 10c for guide Simplex Electric 
Caponizer, 6044 Ingleside, Chicago 





Winstrom — Huskies. White Leghorns, 

White Rocks, Barred Rocks, all U. 8S. Ap- 

proved, Bloodtested, hardy stock Backed 

»y ROP Breeding. Carefully Inspected. 

Winstrom Hatchery, Box D9, Zeeland, 
ich 


Sixteen Years Under State Supervision 
Hardy Northern Egg Bred Baby Chicks. 
U.S. Approved and Pullorum Tested 
Send for Price List. Zumbrota Chick 
Hatchery, Box 217, Zumbrota, Minnesota. 


Swea City US Approved, US Pullorum 
tested chicks. Guaranteed 100% live ar- 
rival. May and easy to 
raise. Cash discount. 

Swea C ‘ity Hatchery, Swea City, 


Coombs ROP Leghorns. Trapnested- 
Pedigreed. Chicks backed by 23 years 
250-255 egg sires. Catalog. Coombs and 
Son, Box 150, Sedgwick, Kansas 


U. Ss. Approved Pullorum Tested 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leghorns, 
Minorcas $9.90 per 100. Catalog Free 
White Chickery, Schell City, Missouri 





June chicks are 
Order Now. 
lowa 


. Rocks, 


I}linois 


Swea City Broadbreast Poults. Order 
your June Poults Now. Rigidly selected 
Pullorum tested. Guarantee 100 live 
arrival. Cash discount. Number 2 poults 
$40.00 per hundred. Limited quantities 
twice weekly 

Swea City Hatchery, Swea City, 
250-350 + ve, Sired Big Type Exzse- 
Bred “AAA" White Leghorn Pullets 
$15.45, Unsexed $8.90, Cockerels $2.95 
Four Weeks Old “AAA" Pullets $27.40 
95% Sex Guaranteed. Catalog 
Marti Leghorn Farm, W indsor, Missouri. 


Bush’s Money- Making “AAA Chicks— 
24 breeds; thousands weekly; surplus 
broiler cockerels, $4.95. 100 English White 
Leghorn Started Pullets, 4 weeks, $29.99 
up. Send Money order 

Bush Hatchery, 





Towa. 


Clinton, 


Missouri 


Raise Turkeys the New Way. Write for 
free information explaining how to make 
up to $3,000.00 in your own back yard 
Address National Turkey Institute, Dept 
4, Columbus, Kansas 

5% Earl Order Discount. Austra 
Whites, Minorca Leghorns, 4 other Hy- 
brids. Priced reasonable. Catalogue 
Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Lllinois 


Started Pullets —White Leghorns, White 
Romans, Hybrids—Range Size or 4+ weeks 
old. 30c up. Big discounts early Deliver 
Catalog Free. Imperial Breeding Farms, 
Dept. 6-444, Ottumwa. lowa 


Helm’s Chicks. Improved 200-332 

ROP breeding. U.S approved. Pull 

Tested. Leading breeds atalog 
Illinois Hatchery, Mean 4 Il 


Superior Chicks in all leading bre« 

fair prices. Prompt shipment. Appr 

and Pullorum Tested. Catalog Free 
Superior Hatchery, Windsor, 





OLD GOLD—COINS 


We Buy Indian Pennies, Lincoln Pen- 
nies, and Old Rare Coins. Highest Prices 
Paid. Indian Pennies worth up to $15.00 
each, Lincoln Pe anies up to 32.00 each 
Other Rare Coins $5.00 to $2000.00 each. 
Send 10c today for New 1944 Price ( ‘ata- 
logue of all wanted U. 8S. Coins. American 
Rare Coin Co., Dept. 5, Transportation 
Bldg., Chicago. 





EMPLOYMENT 


Me Women Wa for 
Rawleigh Routes which have paid 
Dealers big for years. Over 200 farm |! 
necessities. Old established demand 
wholesale prices. Good cash profits. N 
limits. No layoffs. If you will work steady 
for good pay, write. Give age, references 
Rawleigh Co., Dept. E-159-SHW, Free 
port, Ll. 












lore. 























WORK 


SAVE WORK TUME - MONEY! 
—just fill the hopper and snap the switch. If grinds 
automatically while you do other work 
—save waiting for the grinder truck to come around— 
or save hauling feed to town and back again 


SAVE MONEY 


—grind for as littie as one cent per 100 pounds! You'll 
have fresher, BETTER feed when you grind your OWN 


RIGHT NOW 


—a few Viking Mills are being made. Get yours, no 
priority needed. Write TODAY for full information 


ikin 
ixl COMPANY ng 


227 EAST WASHINGTON ST. JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


RAISE 
HORTHORN 
increase Your Profits by Breeding Shorthorn Cattle. 
T are unrivaled in their ability to outgain and out- 


weigh any other breed of cattle on earth. 
Send for our FREE illustrated booklet ‘‘Farm Secu- 





























rity With Shorthorns” that 
tells how Shorthorns respond 
to greater wartime demands 
for more meat and milk. 

IT’S PROFITABLE AND 
PATRIOTIC TO BREED 
SHORTHORNS. Write for 
list of members, thousands of 
them all over America, who 
have breeding stock for sale. 

Subscribe to the official 

breed publication, The Short- 
svonTuonss wie horn World, published twice 
Internationa Live Stock Ex- monthly. Subscription rates 


sition Champion awards | $1.00 per yr.—$2.00 for 3 yrs. 
e gone to Shorthorns 3 out 


last 6 times because of | Write AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


| top quality and more weight. 
| Use Shorthorn Bulls to BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
|_Produce these Champions. | 313 union Stock Yards, Chicago 


DON’T FLIT FROM COW TO COW 


It's the heavy milkers that fill up 
the cans quickly. They give 
more milk for an hour's work. 
Keep Holsteins and get the 
most from your efforts. Write 


Box 1006, 
































Holstein-Friesian Association, Brattleboro, Vermont. 


. RICES 4'WEEK OLD 
WHITE LEGHORN 


PULLETS 


SAVE YOU WORK,TIME, FEED! 





TURE BULLETIN 1/20/44 


lets rather than day-old baby chick 
of baby chicks in a brooder is 


ment * * 





ese ceerreeeeeenmevmeeeeee—rs PROFIT BY THE EXPERIENCE OF THOUSANDS 


For the first few days the handling 


Started chicks, 3 or 4 weeks ol 
have a better chance of survival in 
the hands of a beginner than those « 
just hatched. With limited supplies we can actually raise them for you better and at less cost than 
of feed it is important not to waste you can raise them yourself. 
any on birds that do not live long 


—YOU CAN BUY RICE’S 4-WEEK OLD PULLETS 


cultuge ebviess tines whe ore ane FOR LESS THAN YOU CAN RAISE THEM! 
ing plans for their first small! floc 
to buy “‘started chickens’’ or pul- Even before help and feed were hard to get—thousands of 


7 
s poultry raisers found they could make more money from poultry 


4 by starting with 4 week old pullets. It is NOW more important 


job that calls for careful manage- than ever. 


In our big starting plants we have all modern equipment to 
i, properly start day old chicks and grow them into strong, sturdy 
4 week olds. Having pioneered in this work—we know how -and 











below. 


ORDER NOW! 


the date we can ship. 





OUR 25th SEASON 
CH 


Ss 
__ PULLORUM TE 














WL, U.S. APPROVED — 


100% arrival. Straight Hatch 
Barred, White Rocks $10.90 
White Leghorns 10.90 


S.C. Reds, Buff Orpingtons @ $11 
White Giants @ $13.90 Heavy 


Heavy and light mixed, no sex gu: 
Seconds $4.95. We have ROP sired chicks. Ask for 


compete prices 


STOUFFER’S HATCHERY iSNois 


enough to produce eggs 
FULL 4 WK. OLD WHITE LEGHORN ‘00 

FREE Catalog ! There is only one grade of Rice White 
You are welcome to a copy of my Leghorn Pullets—The Best. The Chicks $ 
book which tells you all about our we send you are all carefully selected be- 
breeding and feeding methods. In fore they go into the starters—we will not ~ 
it you may find something that will waste time and feed on day olds that do 
help you. Send for it today—Just not meet our rigid standards. Order from F.O.B. sh a 
write your name and address ona this ad. 4 week olds shipped by express : 
postcard and mail it to the address 


ICKS 


We ship 
on dates promised. Prepaid, or C.O.D. if a 
preferred. Immediate delivery. Thousands each week. 











Remember it takes 7 weeks to raise RICE’S Specialized $995 1 


a 4 week old pullet. Send your order Our customers tell us they make the $ 

a dy sae = books ora finest broilers on the market—Grow fast Heed 
shi wi Sieee b ~¢'r meet JUR into big, juicy birds that command top 

wall tail oe ate but if we cannot we prices. Order a supply today. Send cash 9 3! . 
will tell you at once and advise you in full. Immediate Delivery. Sedalia 








Le, RICE LEGHORN FARMS, Box 125, Sedalia, Mo. 


ie HELMS £gg-Line CHI 


IMPROVED WITH 200-332 EGG 
R.0.P. SIRES FOR YEARS FREE 

Helm's Chicks make wonderful 

laying pullets They're from CATALOG 

vitamin-fed, U. 8 Approved 


breeders. Improved for years | Reasonable 
with direct breeding of famous 






















trapnest strains. Four world records, U. 8 Chick 
Cockerets Pultets Ege Contests Leading breeds Sexed Prices 
$11.90 $14.90 Chicks. U. 8. Pullorum Tested. Write 
1.95 23.90 ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Box 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 


90; N.H teds, 
mixed @ $8.95; 
arantee @ $5.95. 


a 


“ AUSTRA-WHITES 


BIG MONEY-MAKERS 






Fast Growers—Good Livability—Ver A cere te 

from 300 e ig bi breeders. Customers say~ RE BGGS.”’ 
isim Write for Free Catatog—Low Prices. 26 caber breeds. 
BUSH Farms & Hatcheries, Box 433-P,Clinton, Mo, 








Tom Barron Strain White Leghorns, POULTRY CHICKS—TURKEYS DUCKS EQUIPMENT Order Now save on DuBois chicks for 


AAA Grade pedigree sired. Large lopped 

n Great producers, chicks $9.50, pul- 
lets $16.90, cockerels $2.95. Also White 
Kocks. Bred for size, meat and egg pro- 
luction. Chicks $9.00, pullets $12.90, 


Lemmen’s 
record Hanson, Ghostley and _ Barron food in the USA. Soldiers can't fight their 








Large Leghorns. World Let’s Sock the Axis by raising plenty of 


breeding up to 354 eggs. Benefits four best on 
years Eamesway service. 98% baby pullet farmers 


immediate delivery at these prices. Barred, 
White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Wh W yan- 
dottes, Orpinetons $11.45 per 100; Pullets 
$15.95; Cockerels $10.45: Big English 


half filled stomachs, neither can White, Brown suff Leghorns, Anconas 


or city folks work. Let's raise 








vkerels $8.95. 4 Week old, started Leg- - $11.45 per 100: Pullets $20.95: Cockerels 
oe 97 OF , Saeilines guarantee, 100°, blood tested. 14 day re- plenty of chickens for eggs and meat be- 4 20 F wt ; 
orn Pullets, $27.95 per 100. Catalogue placement guarantee, per Catalog Triple cause we must have them. Place orders $4 +3 Reaves be ety eee meer 
@ le inspected chicks from long life hens. Also now for your Baby Chicks to be sure of i py ce eee ae ae 
\llen Hatchery, Box 70, Windsor, Missourt. Roe ks and Reds. Free offers and discounts _ delivery. All leading breeds. Write for Free peovy Seed Ge om ca Ohick _ os 
Thousands Missouri AAA Super- -Qual- now. Postcard brings Catalog. Lemmen attractive Record-Calendar. It's Free Se onds “ dl A - hm 100. 1 a ts 
ty Pullorum-tested chicks weekly. Large, Leghorn Farm, Box 1104E, Holland, Seymour Hatchery, Box 44C, Seymour, —: a r an $100 B ohs der 
p-comb Roselawn Strain White Leg- anican naman balance COD We pas postage. Guaran- 
$10.50 Pullets, $17 93: Eo hae iy = While They Last—thousands weekly Clover Valley Chicks, U. 5. Approved- tee live delivery Write ar cataieg, ane 
W Barred, Buff Rocks, Wyandottes Free catalog gives prices, FOB | terms, Pullorum Tested. Thousands weekly From be autit wl —_ - ae ag wt 
Orpingtons Reds, New Hampshires, guarantees, etc Blood-tested s00-egg one of America’s oldest establis ~ i hatch- DuBois County Hatchery Box 910C, 
Giants $11.50: Pullets. $13.90: ¢ ockerels. breeders White Leghorns, Anconas, Min- eries. 38 years breeding experience to help Huntingburg, [ndiana 
$9.95: Heavy Assorted, $7.90 Prepaid. orcas, $8.40. Pullets, $12 45 3 to 4 week you get production needed now. Why not - an aanbe “y 
I wrival. Circular free. Ideal Hatchery Started White Leghorn Pullets, $26.95 play safe with your investment and give us Davis Chicks for immediate delivery 
arden City, Missouri ve Rocks, Reds, Orpingtons, W yandottes, a trial order now? Rocks, Reds V5 Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, \ yan- 
peste Rn $8.40. Pullets $11.80. Heavy assorted dottes, Orpingtons, Big English- th pe L dottes, Orpingtons $10.00—100; Pullets 
pienites Time—White Leghorns, $8 45. $6.95. Surplus cockerels $3.95. Prices 100 horns and other profitmaking breeds. Get $13.95; Cockerels $10.00. White or Brown 
ts, $12.50. 3 to 4 week Started White up. Send money order Free Catalog, 14 day protection guarante: Leghorns, Anconas $10.45—100; Pullets 
rn Pullets, $26.95. Rocks, Reds, Squarede al Hatchery, Springfield, Mo Clover Valley Poultry Farm, Box 12, $19.95; Cockerels $3.95. White Minorcas 


gtons, Wyandottes, $8.40. Pullets, 





Chick bargains 


Ramse 
strong, healthy, vigorous 


Indiana $10.95—100 Pullets $22.00; Cockerels 








$11.80 ‘avy assorte $6.95. Surplus - - $4.75 Heavy Mixed $9.45 Seconds $3.75 
1 , 4 anne totale eng blood-tested; give two choices, F.O.B., Bagby White Rocks. Winners more Egg AAA Grade 1c per chick more. We pay 
gives our FOB terms, guarantees, 100% live delivery. Rocks, Reds, Wyan- Contest Championships and Awards than postage—xz uar antee live delivery. Send 
send Money Order dottes, Orpingtons, Minorcas, 36.95. Pul- any other strain White Rocks in America order today for prompt shipment. Write 
.pson Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri. lets $10.95. Austra-whites, White, Buff, They lay more eggs, consume less feed, for chick catalog also highly recommended 
“ Brown Leghorns $6.95, Pullets $11.85 make greater profits . 80 this year get the book on management Free. Davis Poultry 

Grititn Chicks Bred 25 Years. Make Heavy Assorted $6.45. Mixed Assorted best. Bred for 30 years. Thousands chicks Farm, Rt. 18C, Ramsey, Indiana 

t Profitable Layers. Quick Maturing $5.90. Surplus Cockerels $3.90. Leftovers hatching weekly. $10.40 per 100 up. Dis . 

rs. Immediate Delivery. Per 100 $2.95. Send money order. No catalog counts on Advance orders. Write for Free Honest-To-Goodness egg breeding at 
I iid. Big Type White Leghorns $6.95 Order direct : Catalog today. Bagby Poultry Farms, sensible prices! Lone Elm US Approved 
r White Rocks, Rec W yandottes, Duncan Hatchery, Springfield, Missouri Box 689, Sedalia, Missouri Pullorum Tested Chicks from trapnest 






tons, Leg-Rox $6.95. Free Catalog = 





pedigree, ROP Breeding Famous Coombs, 





( th's Hatehery, Box 503-E, Fulton, Order Now. Guaranteed delivery only on Let ‘‘Chicks of Distinction’’ ~~ U.8 Barron strain, 204-287 egg record White 
) iri advance orders. Raise Conrad chicks. Your Indiana Apt ywoved, Pullorum-Tested flocks Leghorns, Danish Brown Leghorns, Holtz- 
— country needs eggs and meat. Sexed or un- help vou produce more meat and to to apple White Rocks, Bishop Barred Rocks, 
Danish Brown Leghorns! Direct. impor- sexed, bred for fast growth, early maturity meet t day's demand. Save time with these Temple Reds, Taylor Wyandottes, Jersey 
from Denmark. Customers say and livability. Free book on Wartime big husky, better bred, high producing Giants, Buff Orpingtons. Prompt Ship 
r Layers than Whites.'’ Vigorous Management will help you save time, get chicks. Save money on our low prices. Free ment. Satisfaction guarantee. Once a Lone 
Easy to raise. High Livability. earlier production. Our reasonable prices guide and catalog helps you raise better Elm Customer, always a booster. Write for 
producers. Bloodtested. Prompt save you money. Write Conrad's Jackson pullets or broilers. Write Today. Heizer's illustrated catalog, low prices. Lone Elim 
ent. Live Arrival guaranteed. Rock- County Hatchery, Box 13, Seymour, In- Quality Hatchery, Department 16, New Hatcheries, Box 139, Nokomis, Llinois 
m prices. Lone Elm Hatcheries, diana. Albany, Indiana 
| 140. Nok 3. Be ' t 4 . eeds, 5 out 
Nokomis, Iilinoia, AAA White Rocks—Guaranteed, Blood- 67 Rare Varieties Baby Chi ks, Eggs, pen fet mv aagee a breeds 
Carbolineum Kills Mites! One applica- tested. Supervised Flocks. Chicks $10.50. Breeding Stock, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Superior egg strains. BWD tested. {illus 
year is guaranteed to kill and keep Pullets $14.90. Cockerels $5.90. Also Guineas, Chickens, Bantams “Free hand- trated Poultry Book sent Free. Low prices 
tes, blue bugs, fowl ticks. Demand Large English White Leghorns—Ozark some catalogue, colored pictures showing Prompt shipment. Big discounts now 
A arius Carbolineum with arrow trade- Profit Bred. Unsexed $10.20. Pullets Lakenvelders, Polish, Hamburgs, Anda- Nabob Poultry Company, Box 40, Gamb- 
C Free folder—when writing include $15.90. Cockerels $2.45. Postpaid. Order lusians, Sussex, Giants, Cornish, Houdans, ier, Ohio - 
G r's none Carbolineum Company, from this ad. East Hatchery, Box 208E, Minorcas a eee WwW y- ’ 
Vept. 7A lilwaukee, Wis. « « Missouri andottes and Rocks: Australorps, Spanish, 
pe: = . - a me Buttercups, Langshans, Anconas, Orping- Big Type Austra W pier, Black Austra- 
White Leghorns ‘only, Large type AAA 5 Early | Order Discount. 21 purebred tons, Rhode Islands, New Hampshires, lorps, Anconas, Buff Minorcas, panies 
‘OP Sired day old chicks. Sexed, varieties. Also hybrids. Priced reasonable. Brahmas, Yokohamas, Turkens, 10 varie- Brown Leghorns, Orpingtons Iwelve 
, xed. Folder free. Catalogue ties Hybrids. Murray McMurray Hatch- tested breeds 


Edde Hatchery, Weaubleau, Mo. Wayne Hatchery, Wayne City, Illinois. ery, Box 21, Webster City, lowa Monarch Hatchery, 











Hamilton, Mo. 
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Mrs. Atz Guarantees You That When Better 
eterna eee 66 More Ezes — More Meat with 


FAMOUS for QUALITY,PRICE, | | SALEM CHICKS 


10 years of breeding with pedigreed and 
HONESTY SATISFACTION RO. P. males to make Salem White Rocks 
A ei ht oe producers of eggs and meat. Als 
describes ‘‘Championship” bloodlines used to im 
Atz’ Chix are among the best known Chix in prove other leading profit- 
America. Thousands of customers send repeat : : making breeds. Sexe or non 
orders year after year. Thousands write enthusi- : sexed chicks at reasonabl: 
: mg im thei Seew wards prices. Write Today for cat 
astic letters of successes in their own poultry y . alog, aleo practienl poultry 
guide. 








We Hatch All Popular Varieties Ki : 
In fall of 1943 we bloeodtested and rigidly culled oS : . na Get this FREE 


our mature stock. We’ve been doing this continu- ss . 
ously for 20 years. That’s why they’re so good. WE BOOK 
GUARANTEE 100% ALIVE AND PAY POSTAGE. 


SEND TODAY FOR PRICE LIST 


with Livability Guarantee which protects you. Our 
Free Circular shows our many breeds in beautiful 
colors. Write today—then rush reservation order. 


ATZ’S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


a. rae See §=DEPT. 14, HUNTINGBURG, INDIANA 
es Pe, we a 
Folks! FT 1) Be Ha appy lo Send You 
4 WEEK OLD or = Famous for the FINEST in 
RANGE SIZE CHICKS and TURKEY POULTS 
Se ees = 7 
At Bi $ F d d Work Boote’s northern-bred, Broad Breasted Bronze 
a 'g aving in ee a n 4s al Turkey Poults are from finest, selected 
. : breeders — all blood-tested, raised under 
Just drop me a postcard and I'll give you your choice of : most modern, scientific hatchery conditions. 
WHITE ROMANS (the sensational white egg layers), big — t delivery for May and June. You 
type WHITE LEGHORNS or HYBRIDS at a price you'll epend on Boote’s for 80% fertility in 
feel is ridiculously low. Also limited quantity New Hamp : nen and vigorous, hardy, healthy chicks. 
anaes — a. besey de — other heavy It pays to deal with Boote’s. 
reeds at a bargain. You'll have laying pullets over a mont , 
ahead of time and besides SAVE EARLY CHICK LOSSES, ; Send for Boote’s new catalog. 
work and expensive starting mash. You get the advantage i BOOTE’S HATCHERIES, Inc. e Worthington, Minn, 


of our egg blood breeding program. 18 years of trapnesting 
and progeny controlled breeding have won many national 


egg contest records for - iain ti ENS [ARGE [EGIORNS 


New Grain Feeding Plan hotding Ready. 


























bs “ ; . 'e Pullet. es * 
Big Discounts on FRE This saves most of the mash and uses your . LOOK! into Eamesway before you buy 


Range Size or 4 home grown or grains available to the best Baby Chicks. Benefits of 4 years Eamesway 





Week Old Pullets 4 advantage and helps solve your feeding Service ee oe ee oon bv Anya 
for early delivery. cost problems. My prices on Day Old Pullets or un- guarentee, > eee ee oS 
~ placement guarantee, per Catalog. World rec- 

sexed chicks are away down. Leftovers often 2c to ord Hanson, Ghostley and Barron breeding up 


to 354 eggs. Triple inspected chicks from long 


RUCKER'S 8c. Write today. Mrs. Jim Moore 
life Leghorns, White, Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds. Free offers 


Parti Raised, and discounts now. Postcard brings Free Catalog. : 

Started iets, 27c Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 1104R, Holland, Michigan 
to 30c. Easy to raise. - " 
Dept. 193, Ottumwa, fowa, 293 Main St., Save weeks of work. Chestnut Famous $ | = 











Bethany, Mo.. or 793 Rail St., Delphos, Ohio. 


“ELECTRIC” DRY CELLS, batteries or WHITE ROCKS 


light socket do it. No cutting, tearing or Quick peedaetion hite Rocks 


f f our specialty. Q. P. chicks grow 
twisting of delicate parts. Press button, faster, lay earlier, live better due See: 
e | to many generations careful breeding. Ill. U. 8. Appr 
the rooster becomes a CAPON. Profit Officially pullorum tested. Satisfaction guaranteed. Reser 
. : . ours ) Order fre this ad. Males $13.90; Pullets $15.40 
and pleasure are yours. Illustrated bulletin explains. A post card with your as hatched per 100 $12.90. Add le per chick for AA Grade, 
2c for AAA Grade. 17 other breeds. Free catalog. 


name and address’ brings it to : 
you. Without pao or obligation. George Beuoy, No. 71, Cedar Vale, Kans. — Chestnut Hatchery, Dept. 215, Mt. Pulaski, lil. 


FARM EQUIPMENT FEATHERS WANTED FILM FINISHING 


Lite-nin Electric Churn—Costs littie, Bulletin Tells You How To Get The 
simple, light, easy to use, more butter, no Most For Your New And Used Goose And 
work. Make small churnings profitable Duck Feathers. Send for it. We are direct 
wah low-cost modern equipment Write processors and pay best prices. Third gen- 
ent-A-Hood Company, ‘2808 Commerce eration in feather business. Honest grading. _p 7 arvementa ore-w ity 
St., Dallas 1, Texas for particulars Prompt payment. Ship now. Central walerge Fnste, Sex 701K, Basten, Mass. 7 .—y < “- ang Fred _- Ban 
7 ag Feather Works, Dept. J, 1717 S. Halsted Free! Send negative, this ad for beautiful i : M : - 

2 ™ »“ntage , ’ ae g > > ne 
arr =F sore. mii BY a Te. Chicago. 4 x 6 Enlargement (Stamp appreciated). | al mailers. Credit for unprintable | 
Other Sizes. Water repelient ” resewed. ae! 8 Paes 16 Sparkling prints, 2 Hollywood enlarge- Dept. 46, 
25 eash with order. Harris Machinery Quick Cash Top “Prices for 3 your new ments from roll or negatives 25c. Lifetone 
Co.. 517-30th Ave.. 8 I Minneapolis and — ae Small or large quantities Studios, Dept. 535, Des Moines, Iowa. No Delay! Pictures Returned Immediate- 

"4 ’ se sss . = wanted. New feathers must contain origi- ——- © Neng rE 2. sure ve > h tv 
Minn nal down Check mailed Goch on received Two Sets of ‘“Deckled ”” Prints with PR pet oy ree a ditasen . . 
. - “Ve > my Ss eac »_E re > pach nega- 
International Electric Fence far super- Feather-Works, 810 Fulton, Dept. 111,  ¢@Véry roll finished, 25¢. Very finest qual- — PIDIS RAN OF Onin, Special! Coupon on 
ior, more effective and reliable. Quickly Chicago. ity. Deckledge reprints 2¢ gach. Brown Beautiful 8x10 E plateeen ar t iven eacl 
pays for itself. Dealers wanted. We repair aero ose Photo Company, 1910-45 Emerson, 25e order. Details and Film Maile ars Fre . 
all makes of electric fences. International Better Prices Paid for your new and used Minneapolis, Minnesota. on Request. ‘Moen Photo Service, 427 
Electric Fence Co., 910 Van Buren St., goose and duck feathers. Prompt returns Your Favorite kodak pictures “enlarged, Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis 
Chicago, Ill Chicago 15 5 Ts 0., 52104 Drexel Ave., size 5 x 7, 10c; three for quarter, coin. Send in hada a = 
ee eee 1leago lo, best negatives (film) today. Address Gep- scriminating amera ans. 5 ¢* 
Farm-Poultry Fence. Barb Wire, Bale ‘ = ————- ert Studios, Dept. 88, Des Moines, Iowa sure rolls Ray quality service, eight 
ries Roofing, Paint Farm-Hardware r pt = i 
1€8, &, 4 , arm~"i6 are PATENTS = Raytone prints and free photo folder for 
Prompt delivery. Write for low prices. Three Prints Each Good Negative, 6 to keeping prints safely, 25c. Quality that 
Interlocking Fence Co., Box 35, Morton, 8 exposure rolls, 30c. 12, 16, 18 exposure excels—leaders since 1920. Ray’s ( 
Illinois ; = re ware? jeg seg oo es a rolls, 50c. Fred i East Bete. I Service, Dept 35-F, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
on—how to protect and sell your inven- ec astman, Bode, Iowa. ——— —— —— 
re oe ae Te Copeewe ave tion. Secure ‘‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write ee 8 a2 eR aE Ean Better Pictures—Sixteen Guaranteed 
Harold G. Mitchell, 1214 Division, Web- Clarence A. O’Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Two Beautiful Prints from each ‘picture = “;everbrite” prints from roll, coupon oo 
seer City, lows e Sa =0n, Registered Patent Attorneys, 430-E on roll 25c. Twenty three years of satisfied your choice of 2 plain or 1 colored, fra 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C. customers. Quick Service ; enlargement 25c. ‘‘Everbrite’’ reprints, 2 
Free Barn Plans. Best ways to build or — Lens Photos, Dept. C-10, Janesville, Wis. each. Flash Foto Finishers, Box 1122-R, 
Getaia, “Our farm buildings. Send for Secure book, “Protect, Finance and sei free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secure 3 ct, , Se! + ¥ ‘ 
Louden, Box SF-140, Fairfield, Towa. Your Invention.’’ No obligation. McMor- ait acai mae Far — 
— a row and Berman, Patent Attorneys, 115-Z pany, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Welders, Are, for power line or 32 volt Albee Building, Washington, D. C. 1 
plant. New and used. $20 up. Write for 8 prints, all enlarged to nearly postcard : ae 
circular. Allmand, Holdrege, Nebr. “Inventor’s Guidebook”” Free—Con- size, from your roll or negatives, 25c. Beautiful Enlargement from each pi~ 
Wanted— Electric lighting plants—Kohl- taining 100 mechanical movements, com- Willard Studios, Box 3535 N, Cleveland, we on roll 25c. Cut Rate Photos, Dept. 
er’s, Onan's, Delco’s, batteries, water plete information about patenting and Jhio. , Janesville, Wis. 
pumps. Plants for sale. Mr. Conklin, selling inventions. Francis Ledermann, 


13175 Mendota, Detroit 4, Michigan, Tribune Bldg., New York. mel EDUCATION - COONHOUNDS 


Wanted: Delco, Kohler, Wind Plants, Patents Secured. Low cost. Reasonable Coon Hunters—i Am The Champion 
ay so G iive _— rg a terms. Book and advice free. Registered Correspondence Courses and self-in- Coon Hunter Of Kentucky. Have trained 
watts, price gan, hau Claire 8. Patent Attorney, L. F. Randolph, Dept. struction books, slightly used. Sold. Coonhounds for 23 years. Male or Female. 
Guaranteed Rebuilt Separators. Ex- 713, Washington, D. C. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Satis- Red-Bones; Blue-Ticks; Black-Tans. Ope? 
change bowls, spouts, tanks. All makes. faction guaranteed. Cash paid for used and Silent trailers. 3 to 5 years old. ADs 
Wholesale Prices. Free Information. Cream Bair & Freeman, Lawyers. Patents and commen. Complete details and 84- e lutely broke. Trial. Write for prices. 
Separator Exchange, 1317 Dace, Sioux Trade-Marks. illustrated bargain catalog Free. rite J. N. Ryan, Famous Coonhound Kennels, 
City, lowa. 1400 Field Building, Chicago, Illinois. Nelson Company, Dept. 233, Chicago. Murray, Ky. 














Every Picture an Enlargement! 8 spar- Choice Film Offers—-Roll developed, § 
kling deckle-edge Enlargements and roll beautiful enlarged prints (deckled if de- 
developed 25c coin; 116 size or smaller; sired); or 16 brilliant ‘‘Lifetime’”’ prints; or 
enlarge reprints 3c. 8 sparkling prints plus 2 fade-proof en- 


May Studios, La Crosse, 














8 


Rolls Developed—One Day Service 
Never Fade Deckle Edge Prints, 20 
Century Photo Service, LaCrosse, W is¢ 
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SEXED 


GRADE 
A Per 100 


AYES BROS. SUPREME MATING 


MALES 


PULLETS CHICKS 





White Leghorns, White 


Mnonertecssesz----f DeOD| £0.99) L1.95 





Brown and Buff Leghorns, 
Black and Buff Minorcas.. 


. 
. 
. 
. 


6.95 


21.95) 12.95 





White SARs b duccunwss «de 


11.95 


15.95; 11.95 





Barred and Buff Rocks, 
Buff Orpingtons, White 
W yandallithis sc0'00¢.02 000 





12.95 


16.95)| 12.95 











HAYES BROS. 





IF ORDER IS PLACED 30 DAYS 
$1. 00 DISCOUNT PER 100 IN ADVANCE OF SHIPMENT. 
Heavy Assorted, $10.95 per 100. Victory Assortment, $6.95 per 100. Add 25c for 
shipments of less than 100 chicks. 50,000 chicks hatched daily except Sun- 
day. 10 other breeds. 100% alive arrival guaranteed. Free catalog. Postpaid. 


HATCHERY 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 



























DIt 
oth, BOOTH FARMS 


For 23 years our large trapnest breeding farm has been used to step up 
egg production in our chicks. Hens bred on our farm won over 1,000 
Awards at National Laying Tests past 5 years—including World's Record 
for 2 year pen production. Thousands of their sons and daughters are used 
to produee our chicks. Write TODAY for our FREE 4 color Catalog and 
SCOUNTS ON ADVANCE ORDERS. 


BOX 718-E 


70e MORE EGGS 


EXTRA PROFITS 





CLINTON, MO. 





Pilot Grove GENUINE ‘AAA’ 


TRIPLE -BLOODTESTED R.O.P. CERTIFIED SIRES 






Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly ; Woman 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over ‘ 


8000 Rawleigh toutes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in daily 

necessities. All backed 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 
W.T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. E-43-SHW, Freeport, Ill. 


, SATISFACTORY CHICKS 


14 Popular Breeds—liberal guarantees—Sexed Chicks. 
ff Also White Pekin Ducklings. Free Circular. Write 



















Leading Heavies $10.95; Pullets $12.95; Cocks $10.95. 

Mammoth Tom Barron 4 

Pullets $16.95; Cocks $3.95. 
Fully Guaranteed. Order direct or send for catalog. 

PILOT ¢ GROVE HATCHERIES x A Clean Place For Particular Buyers * Box lar Buyers & Box 133, Pilot Grove, Missouri 






lish White Leghorns, $10.95; 
eavy Mixed $7.95. Postpaid. 










“A AA" 


LA RGE ARGE itenonns ( 24 


PULLETS 
HANSON 300-EGG FOUNDATION STOCK $13.95 Too 
sone Aporoves, Bloodtested. 100% Live POSTPAID 
Jelivery ivability Guaranteed Promp 
Shipments—Or der Direc eo ‘Send for re Se a NON-SEXED 


Telling All About These Big, LoppedyQomb 


Leghorns $7.95 Too 


ORTNE FARMS POSTPAID 


a mo. 
x 12 
__ Specialized Producers -y Nationally Famous $499 —_ 
MONIEMAKER 


AAR § 
AUSTRA WHITE 


Here is the 
HYBRIDS 












big profit = 
making breed. Best for 
— eggs and meat. 12 other leading breeds, 
wer Vitalized, b meeps: chicks 
oa R.O.P. bloodlines. Free cata 


SUNFLOWER HATCHERY, Fort Scott, “Kansas 










Wonderful Success 
Raising Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Rhoades’ letter will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers. Read her 
experience in her own words: “Dear Sir: I 
think I must be one of the very first to use 
Walko Tablets. Some 35 years ago when I 
started raising chicks I saw Walko Tablets 
advertised as an aid in preventing the 
spread of disease through contaminated 
drinking water. I tried a package for my 
baby chicks with happiest results. I have 
depended on Walko Tablets ever since.” 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Danger of Disease Among 
Baby Chicks 

Readers are warned to exercise every 
sanitary precaution and beware of infec- 
tion in the drinking water. Baby chicks 
must have a generous supply of pure water. 
Drinking vessels harbor germs. Drinking 
water often becomes infected with disease 
germs and may spread disease through 
your flock before you are aware. Use pre- 
ventive methods—use Walko Tablets. For 
over forty years thousands of poultry raisers 
have depended upon them. You, too, can 
rely on Walko Tablets as a valuable antisep- 
tic to aid in preventing the spread of disease 
through contaminated drinking water. 


You Run No Risk 

Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply dealer. 
Use them in the drinking water to aid in 
preventing the spread of disease through 
contaminated water. Satisfy yourself as 
have thousands of others who depend upon 
Walko Tablets year after year in raising 
their little chicks. You buy Walko Tablets 
at our risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you are not entirely 
satisfied with results. The Waterloo Sav- 
ings Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Iowa, stands back of our guar- 
antee. Sent direct postpaid if your dealer 
can not supply you. Price 50c, $1.00, 
$2.50. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 226, Waterloo, lowa 





<4 New y Washington Hatchery Co., Box $, New Washington, Ohio _ 


FARM SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


Tomato Plants—Open field grown. Your 
whole =e depends 7 your plants. Buy 
iundreds o 


Send No Money. Pay Postman. Certi- 
fled Frostproof Cabbage, Onions, Toma- 
toes, Pepper. Any Variety. Moss Packed. 
Mixed as wanted. 100-$ .75; 200-$1.00; 


the best. 


Dixie Plant Farm, Troup, Texas. 


\ road less time 
100-$1.25; 500-$1.50; 700—$2.00; 1000- ard, Indiana Baltimore. 6 in. $3.00—1000; 
$2.50: 5000—$10.00. 8 in. $3.50; 10 in., Special, $4.00; Cabbage 
farion Market, Yellow Resistant, $2.50— 


miles closer. On the 
Rutgers, Marglobe, Pritch- 
Indiana 


Wormy Hogs? Dr. Hinrichs’ Hog Powder. 


$1.00 a year. 


LIVESTOCK 


America’s Leading Livestock Maga- 
zine. Serves entire industry 
Three years for $2.00. Trial: 6 months, 50c Milking Shorthorns are best all-around 
Breeder's Gazette, Dept. 5-18, Spencer, 


Official as well as ‘“‘on the farm" records 
under average farm conditions prove that 


breed! Produce 4 milk and have greatest 
salvage value of all milk breeds! It's 
patriotic, and profitable, to raise Milking 
Shorthorns. Get the facts—Free! Or read 


ll amet ata A - 000. Mango Sweet Pe rs. $4.00—1000. Fed in slop 5 Ibs. $3.00 Postpaid. Hinrichs Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- 
Strawberry Plants—Certified, Hardy, Hot’ Pepnees $100. Cummings Plant Remedy Co., Walcott, lowa. Sales Tax in  seription, six months 0c. one year $1.00 
elected for yield. Dunlap, Biakemore, Farms, Queensboro, Kentuc ky Iowa Milking Shorthorn Society, Dept. Q-5, 7 


Beaver—200—$2.00, 500—$4.00, 1000— b 

$7.00. Giant Gem Everbearing—100— Geraniums. 
$2.00, 250—$4.00, 500—$7.00. Mammoth $1.25. These ar 
Rhubarb—12—$1.00. Everything Post- 

pa Rider Nurseries, Farmington, Iowa. 








Pay Postman. Field Grown Tomatoes, 

peppers, eggplants, frostproof cabbage, 

broccoli, certified, plants, 200 80c, 

WH) § 1000 $1.75, 5000 $8.00. Trans- 

plants, 100 $1, 500 $3.50, 1000 $5. Prompt 
shipment, Live Delivery. 

Star Plant Farm, Ponta, Texas. 





growing and improving South American 
ellow popeorn. Buy dependable tested 
seed. 40 cts. per lb. prepaid. 


M. M. Burnett & Sons, Spencerville, Ohio. guaranteed. 








2 Dozen Plants Post paid 


will be found very satisfactory for planting 
in the yards or garden. Plants Are Ready 
For Delivery April 15th to June 15th. Any 
color or mixed. Buckiey Geranium Co., 
Springfield, Ill 
you will want them every year.) 


Tomato Plants, Rutgers, . Marglobe, 
Pritchard and Baltimore $2.00—thousand. 
Cabbage, Charleston W ‘akefield, Early 
Po . Jersey and Fiat Dutch $2.00—thousand. 

pcorn Seed. Twelve years’ experience White Bermuda Onion plants $2.00— Se 
thousand Pepper, 
40c—100 or 8: 
Wax, Hot Pepper, same price. Satisfaction 
Quitman Plant Company, 














are strong young plants that 





(Try a box of these and Pigs. Boars. 


C sire ular Y alehurst | FP arm, 


Publication and Circ aa 





California Wonder 


00 i 
. thousand. Hungarian able. On approval. 4-H 





0.1.C. Hogs. All | Ages. Tmmuned, Regis- 

tered. Shipped on approval 

related. Established 1902. Write wants. 
Cc 


G. Fisher, Collinsville, Ohio. horse goods for quick delivery at honest 


Hereford Hogs. Highest Winning herd. 
Home of Fashion Corrector. 
Registered. 


Famous 0. 1. Cc. $1 Swine. Write for Breed 

0. C. Vernon, Secy., Goshen, Indiana, 
Holstein, Swiss, and Guernsey Calves 
either sex. Registered or grades om} 


material 
McFarland, Water town, w is 


Vaccinated 
Peoria, Illinois 


De xter Park, Chicago, Illinois. 
Pairs un- Free to Horse Owners. Save Money 
Write for Free Bulletin of harness and 


prices. I trust you and ship on ar In 
business 30 years. Thousands of satisfied 
customers. Just send name and address to- 
day for Free bulletin. “Little Joe’’ Wiesen- 
feild, Box F-151, 112 West North Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Bred Gilts. 


Guernseys, Tested fine ne quality high grade 
heifers 6 to 7 weeks old. Shipped ©. ©. D 
Express $30.00 each here. Also a few Hol- 
steins. Inspection invited 

Glenn Clarke, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn 


“How to Break and Train Horses” 
A book every farmer and horseman should 


= Ge eee ee, ~~ 

yesate joe Nancy Halls, vonte Ricos, a — SD oe. As ~ Brings You hundreds os have. It is free; no obligation. Simply ad- 

$2.00: - -» Plant Assertment— 200 Certified Frost- profitable hog raising ideas, year's sub- dress Beery School of Horsemanship, 

shipt Uh  -  e proof Cabbage, 200 Onions, 200 Tomatoes scription to monthly magazine. Write Dept. 205, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

b ent ¢t ‘ . , ’ nada 3 . 2 Y a0 om o—_ 
Nar Hall Farms, McKenzie, Tennessee. = Suppers. 25 meee © Eesplante, Hog Breeder, Denice ayards, Bec Brown Swiss *The Farmer’ s Cow” 
- ——— ——— 3russels Sprouts, / $2 ‘ost paic oX- = ore . 

Tomate Plants: Millions large stocky press Collect $2.50 per 1000. Mosspacked. Bennett's Hereford Hogs for more Always in Demand. Large Producers of 
ro N Break- Shi 7 Satisfac G a profit on the pork market today and to- 4% Milk Rugged, Long Life, High Salvage 
wn Marglobes, Baltimores, Prompt Shipment atisfaction Guaran : 

O-Days, $2.50 thousand. 5000 $12.00. teed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Jacksonville, morrow. Free circular, prices Value. Free Literature and Breeders Lists 
mossed, fresh delivery and satisfac- Texas Bennett's Herefords, Wayland, Iowa. Brown Swiss Association, Beloit, Wis 


/uaranteed 








Stokes Plant C o., Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Make Extra | Profits: grow DeWall’s im- 
I i hybrids. Write for special offer and 
r t paid, circular free 

DeWall Seed Co., Gibson City, 








Sweet Potato Plants. Genuine Nancy 
Halls or Porto Ricos. Strong, Thrifty, Well 
rooted. 500—$1.50; 1000—$2.75 Prompt 
Shipme nt Safe onntlfagr Guaranteed your cream. Forty seven 
lil. Smith Plant Farms, Gleason, Tennessee. 

— Company, Galva, Illinois, 











Nancy Hall—Porto Rice sweet potato 
plant 
1000—$3.00, 3000—$8.25. 


Jones Plant Farm, Sharon, Tenn. included. 

















fifty, $3. Postpaid. 
Ginsen. 


‘SQUABS ____ DAIRY GOATS "ieee 





Gardens, Viola, lowa. 


State, Chicago 


FOR FARMERS 


Attention Cream Shippers! Ship us 
years honest, 
dependable service Galva 
and Kansas 
Ginseng, Goldenseal. Hundred seeds City, Missouri, Peterson's Creamery, 5t. 
Good, strong plants. 500—$1.65, $1.00; thousand, $3. Dozen plants $1.00; Paul, Minnesota. 
Complete instructions - - — —— — 
Bows and Arrows. Send today tor Cc on- 
struction and Instruction Book 50c. Cata- 
Triangle Archery, 


, Dept. 450, Colum- = Sicpetanndiaiinianinte 


Dairy 
Raise Your Own Meat—also make bia, Mo.—Monthly ‘magazine crammed Stunt Book. 100 genuine 


money raising pigeons. Booklet dime. 
Gebhardt Farm, Muscatine, Iowa. 





with helpful information $1 yearly—intro- stunts. - riot of fun. Price 65c, 


ductory 5-month subscription 25c. 2. A. Power, Viroqua, Wisconsin. 


RABBITS 





Chin-Chin Giant Chinchillas. King of 
Rabbits. Most beautiful fur. Small! invest- 
ment. Large profit. Free illustrated book- 
let. Willow Brook Farm, R. D. 9, Sellers- 
ville, Pa. 


Small Stock Magazine— America's lead- 
ing magazine devoted to commercial and 
fancy rabbit industry. Year $1, sample 10c. 
No stamps. Dept. 5, Lamoni, lowa 


ascimacceidatamiiaiatals ae wr Profitable Angora Kab- 
belly-laugh . Wool $8.50 pound. Plenty markets 
post paid Send 25c for Literature, Instructions, 
Prices. White's Rabbitry, Marion, Ohio 


Creamery 





617 South 
















































































You Owe It 
to Yourself! 


@ Time is money at this season of the 
year. Every hour counts! You want to 
save as many as you can— for your more 
rofitable farm jobs. 


You can do this — can save many hours 
by speeding up chores and other jobs the 
easy and economical way—the Fairbanks- 
Morse “‘Z”’ Engine way. 


A Fairbanks-Morse “Z” Engine 
Works Faster, Longer 
at Less Cost! 


Put a Fairbanks-Morse “‘Z” Engine to 
work for you now— running the milking 
machine — elevator — pumps — pump 
jack—saw—feed grinder, etc. It’s the 
all-purpose farm engine — the sturdy, de- 
pendable, powerful engine that can stand 
up to the work on your farm. Fairbanks- 
Morse “‘Z”’ Engines are easy to start — 
easy to maintain. They run on kerosene 
or gasoline. 
See your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer or write Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 





You Save Time — Money 

— Fuel —with Fairbanks- 

Morse Super-Spark 
Magnetos 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


BACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 
104 











ALL AROUND THE FARM 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A Feature Written By Our Own Readers 





- — oe 











After hitching horse-drawn 
disk to tractor, | built up an 
assembly attached to foot 
pedal (as shown) to operate 
scrapers. A push down on 
lever brings scrapers against 


the disks —M. H., Minn. 


——— 


f 























When | built my trailer | could not 
find the proper-sized U bolts so | 
took '4” bolts and a length of 
skid chain, then put a bolt thru 
each end link; thus | had a per- 
fect fitting U bolt.—W. K., N. Y. 








DOOR SPRING 


This foot-opened gate is about as 
handy as anything on the farm. 
When both hands are full, there is 
no need to put anything down be- 
cause the gate can be opened 
from either side with toe. Ordi- 
nary tools can build it—works 


like a charmi—C. H. D., Mo. 








Wauen storing an implement with 
rubber tires, we always set up planks 
under axles and thus tires are up off the 
ground and will last longer.—J K., Ohio. 


I rivet a ring on each side of my halter, 
fasten a bit snap in the ring, and the bit 
on other end of snap, and I have a bridle 
that never gives trouble.—A. H., Mich. 


To end spilling seed corn when filling — 


planter boxes, we cut a 3” hole in the 
bottom of an old milk bucket as close to 
the edge as possible. We then fitted a 5” 
wide strip of 16-gauge metal, with the 
same size hole into slots cut opposite 
each other in the bucket’s sides as close 
as possible above lip around the bottom. 
By shoving the strip to where the holes do 
not match, it is grain tight. But by simply 
pulling out on the slide and centering the 
holes, the grain runs out easily.—B. H., 


Ill. 


For finishing the end of a tile ditch, in- 
stead of putting a large stone at the end 
of the ditch to keep ground from slipping 
in, I set a tile on end, and put about 3” of 
concrete in it. This plugged-end tile is 
much more successful, I find, than using 


stones.—C. R. K., Ind. 


To speed up the dissolving of chemicals 
for our orchard sprayer I wired a large 


funnel to a stirring stick. By churning this 
up and down, the liquids carried up thru 
the spout will dissolve more rapidly.— 


C. P., Wis. 


When pulling a car with a tractor, I 
pass the tow chain thru a length of pipe a 
little shorter than the chain. This keeps 
the car a safe distance away from th 
tractor.—E. K., Mich. 


By simply allowing our ducks to rang 
in our bean patch last year, the beat 
beetles were kept under complete con- 


trol.—W. F. R., Pa. 


Our newly seeded garden beds, unless 
protected, are open to every bird in the 
neighborhood. Simple screens made out 
of old chicken wire raised several inches 
above the soil allow the entrance of light 
and rain but keep out the birds ane 
chickens. The screens can be removed 
as soon as the plants are large enough. 
This has worked to perfection for 
and will work well anywhere.—D. B. 


— 





Successful Farming will pay $2 for each use 
ful idea published. Unused suggestions wil! 
not be returned. Those practical ideas which 
are published in the magazine will be pai¢ 
for upon publication.—Editor 
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In the farm home that has a Deepfreeze, it doesn’t 
make much difference whether it’s summer or winter. 
You enjoy farm-fresh fruits and vegetables every 
month of the year! 


Quick-frozen the Deepfreeze way, fruits and vege- 
tables, as well as meats and poultry, are deliciously 
preserved—patriotically conserved. No food ever goes 
to waste in the farm home that has a Deepfreeze! 


But that’s not even half the story of Deepfreeze. 
With Deepfreeze on the job in your home, you can 
safely stock up on foods for days and days to come. 
Extra-quick meals become a “‘cinch” to prepare. 


You save countless marketing trips. You save gaso- 
line, tires, wear and tear on your precious motor car. 
Your home canning chores are radically simplified. 
Rubber, tin and glass are greatly conserved. 


Deepfreeze is available today only under restricted 
conditions, for today Motor Products Corporation 
the makers of Deepfreeze) are turning out cartridge 
cases, airplane nose-and tail gun turrets, blood desic- 
cating units and industrial freezing equipment. 


But when Victory is won, you can surely enjoy the 
tter living a Deepfreeze will bring. Until then, in- 
t your dollars wisely in vital war bonds! And when 

time comes—be SURE you see Deepfreeze before 
1 purchase any frozen food cabinet! 


D 10¢ FOR NEW 32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK- iE > 
giving complete instructions in simple, /* 
technical language on how Deepfreeze 
erves food. Latest information from 
ernment sources and technical bul- 
is. Learn now how to live better for 
Edition limited. Write today! 





0-0-0-0-H: 
IS THIS THE FOURTH 
OF JULY OR CHRISTMAS ? 
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Deentreeze 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT OFF 


MADE ONLY BY 
MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Deepfreeze Division: 2331 Davis Street, North Chicago, Illinois | 
Main Plant: Detroit, Michigan; Canadian Plant: Walkerville, Ontario | 
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| 
3 large eggs Ya cup sugar l 
= (or 6 egg yolks) VY tsp. salt 

Va tsp. nutmeg 2% cups milk | 
L& Line 9-inch pie pan with plain pastry | 
and brush with very slightly beaten 
egg white (or 1 tsp. melted butter) 
Set in refrigerator to chill thoroughly 
BRINGS YOU TRICKS IN THE RECIPE THAT ee seveotl bhaues. . 7 
Beat the eggs slightly. Beat in 
HELP YOU AVOID A SOGGY CRUST! sugar, salt, nutmeg and milk. Pour | 
into the chilled pastry-lined pan. Bake 
about 40 min. (or until a silver knife | 
inserted into side of filling comes out 
clean—center is soft but will set later). | 
soa , Hot oven (450°) for first 15 minutes, 
DELECTABLE! Filling sets beautifully . ;: | 
into a delicate, creamy-yellow cus- reducing to moderate (350°) to finish 
tard...is held in a crust that's flaky baking. | 
and crispy without a suggestion of PA STRY | 
sogginess. This type of pie takes 
little shortening and sugar, ; 1 cup sifted GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” | 
Flour—'/ tsp. salt—'s cup shortening— l 

2 to 3 tbsp. ice water (just enough to make 
dough stay together) | 
Sift Gold Medal Flour and salt together, | 

and add most of the shortening to the 
flour. Cut it in with a pastry blender or | 

2 knives until mixture looks like “meal.” 

Add remaining shortening, cutting it | 
in particles size of giant peas. Sprinkle 
water lightly over mixture; blending it in | 
until dough can be just pressed into a l 





ball. Now roll out on a lightly floured 
cloth-covered board to fit a fairly deep 


| 

9-inch pie pan. 

| Place loosely in an, leaving \% 
eS 

J 

l 


inch extending over the edge. Turn under 


and build up a fluted edge. 


A PetsCrck. RECIPE 


b----—-—-- ~~~ 


é folder of timely 
EVERAL special tricks in this results in pie, cake, biscuits, bread ; ag hme — 
recipe will endear it to you... —all types of bakings. Its excep- een Recipes 
make it one you'll use often! tional uniformity acts to protect ; matched to the flour. 
When you make it don’t fail to you against baking failures and so ——¥ 
use Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested”’ helps reduce kitchen losses. vey ave 
Enriched Flour. When used with Try a sack today; discover why MEDAL — 
the Betty Crocker recipe method, so many thousands of women are viva wanes Why Not Now? 
the baking characteristics of this turning to it. GENERAL MILLS, ENRICHED 
flour yield a crust of amazingly Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. a ° Now enriched to new 
flaky tenderness. The combination Heated FLOU migher gov't 3 


ype ; Ki ‘ted ards with added 
of Gold Medal and Betty Crocker ‘chen-tes amounts of 3 B 
. . . . . , tz s 
recipes is your simplest, easiest,  rerenecnee ty * 
surest way to all-round baking a source of f 
d energy and pri 


success. 
, P . . hd Remember, *‘Food Fights for Freedom'"’!—don’t wa 
Every batch of Gold Medal 1S hKitchen- losted it. Let Gold Medal’s reliability help you cut dow: 
tested by the Betty Crocker staff. baking waste and add important nutrients to your m¢ 


"ss ‘ . ‘ve ‘a > > P > Copr 1944, General Mills, Inc Kitchen-tested”’ and “'t 
It s milled to give you dependable ENRICHED FLOUR Crocker"’ are reg. trade marks of General Mills 








